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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
( Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

indulgence, if you would 

maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 
or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘‘Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 








“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough. 






©1930, The American 
Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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When, at this low gallon 
price, you can get the pure 
White-Lead Paint which 8 
out of 10 painters use... it 
does not pay to experiment! 


1...2...3... That's all there 
is to it...with pure white 
lead in its new soft paste 
form. Five to ten minutes, 
that’s all. And you've 
got the highest-grade 
paint in a jiffy. You've 
made 6% gallons for 
only about $2.95* per 
gallon. 

One reason 8 out of every 10 painters use 
Dutch Boy is because it provides an elastic 
protective coating which does not crack 
or scale. Thus, when you eventually re- 
paint, there will be no time and money 
spent for burning or scraping. Just 


ST ee 
100 L XN 


| OUTCH BO 


VHITE LE/ 


SOFT Past 








* This price (as of January 1930) will vary 
somewhat depending upon buyer’s distance 
from producing centres. 
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PER GALLON 


paint right over the old, long-lasting coat. 
In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy 
White Lead 1s easily stirred... simple to mix. 
Just thin with linseed oil...add turpen- 
tine and drier...and, presto, it’s made. 
Send for the little folder offered free in 
the coupon. It shows you how to get bet- 
ter results so much easier. Send for it now. 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts soft paste White 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half | 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 
Mix equal measured parts soft paste White 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one- 
quarter pint each of tur- 
pentine and drier for every ¥ 
gallon of paint. 
Se 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White Lead (344 Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 




















DUTCH BOY Soft Paste. WHITE LEAD 
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Look for this White Lead 
Price Card... at your dealer’s 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway — Boston, 800 Albany 
Street —Buffalo, 116 Oak Street —Chicago, 900 West 
18th Street — Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue — 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue — St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street—San Francisco, 235 Montgom- 
ery Street — Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co., 
of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how to 
do much better painting, easier and for less money. 
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HE extra process applied to soil means the ad- 

dition of certain elements that produce prize- _ 
winning crops. 
The extra process applied to tires means the addi- 
tion of Gum-Dipping, which doubles the flexing “ 
life of the tire, increases mileage and provides a 
greater degree of safety. 


The size of crops which you take out of your soil 
will be in relation to the extra quality of the seed, 
the fertilization and cultivation you put into it. 


In order to take more mileage out of tires, some- 
thing extra must be put in. Gum-Dipping ... the 
extra process used only in the manufacture of 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires... saturates and insu- 
lates every fiber of every thread within the individ- 





Tests made on corn by U.S. Department of Agriculture showed val cord with live rubber. This process minimizes 
that in plot No.1 where a specified fertilizer was applied, the aa ° ° 
time from planting to silking was reduced by 251, days from friction and heat, the greatest cnomy to tire life. 
that of plot No. 2, which received no soil treatment. Yield Insist upon Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, built with 
increased from an average of 11.6 bushels to 68.8 bushels 

sai cian the extra process, and assure yourself a bumper 


é crop of extra miles of tire service at no additional 
Write for U. S. Government information and booklet, “The The Fi deat ‘ = ill 
Secret of a Long Life,’’ mailed without charge. Address: cost. e Firestone dealer in your community wi 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. save you money and serve you better! 


or, Los Angeles, Calif.— or, Hamilton, Ont. ‘ Copyright, 1930, 
+i The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Listen to 
“The Voice of Firestone’ 
Every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 
stations NBC Network 
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important milestone 


the final figures of the 


of the December issue, a wee 


(It takes a couple of months to get a 
with the number 


complete account, 


Witmer Atkinson, Founder & Editor, 1877-1920 
ARTHUR H. JENKINS 5 


WITH MODIFICATIONS, 
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of copies sold on news-stands, etc.) 
The figures showed that for the first time in history, for this 
magazine or any other, more than a million copies were sent to 
paid subscribers with addresses on R. F. D. routes. 
About 300,000 more copies went to subscribers in very small 


villages, less than 1,000 pop- 


New Yorkers are inclined to com- 


plain, 


in fact, because they say the 
Empire State is really run by the 
farmers and the “‘up-state”’ cities. 


However that may be, New York 


= State is setting an example to the rest 
of the country by devising and putting 


through a series of new laws for the express purpose of making 


New York agriculture more profitable. 


I will not try to explain 


what they are doing, but only urge you to read Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s article on page 7 of this issue. 












































some with money, 
offered the editors, some changes of ad- 
dress, and all kinds of things. 
the name and address, of course, we can 
only wait for the sender to complain. 


ulation, and 300, 000 more 
to readers in larger towns 
and cities, and to county C fk fe } 
agents and colleges and our ONTENTS or A arc 
agents to use for samples, Cover Design.............00- Guy Epear Fry 
and things like that. About 
1,600,000 all together. ieee Ty: Features —— —- as 
j ‘ r State Helps its Farms. besaene ow Comfort Brings Cash........... 
— + a NO. High Farming ? Elmwood. SE 9 os 82 
us the thrill was the ,000,- Looking On at Life................. 9 Grinding Checks Waste............. 82 
000 copies on R. F. D. many a pease 10 Safety Fell Fea. ree — 
routes, for no other periodi- x ore Efficient Tractor Farming:..... 11 Notes for the Dairyman...... 84 
s Safety in the A LT ES 5 osing Hog-Cholera............ 5 
cal ever had such a wonder- ana. fee . 
ful audience of genuine farm Washington Affairs................. 32 Orchard, Field and Garden 
aw nae tae Cttain Paster, Better Spraying... = 
The Back Trail—Part J............. 12 Cultivating with Tractor... 44 
@ 9 Fine Feathers make Fine Birds....... 14 Orchard ~+ wt ag Notes..... 45 
oe aang ag _ ae 18 aa ee hye ih Profits...... e 
varly-5 5 . 22 oybeans in ea 
UY EDGAR FRY’S Beauty, Income from Evergreens 24 “Ribbing” Land with Rollers... .. 65 
cover picture on this Child Welfare... .. -.-. 26 What Aout Deep Plowing?. .... 76 
.- “Sag Through the Camera's Eye.......... 30 Let Garden Supply Vitamins. . 78 
think? a yrs don’t you Fieww. epacetoeease te aude = More and Earlier Tomatoes... ... 78 
InK: Anytnin more en the Cupboard is Bare......... h 
striking than his _ com- The Courteous Way . 52 Our Young Folks 
bi . “ner Easter Gift for Shut-In.. 52 : s 
ination of pink phlox and The Question Club.............. 55 March Bird Calendar.......... 87 
green and blue against the Driving with Active Baby....... 57 What Farm Boys Car Do... 88 
black background would be Take Time to Decide......... 58 Here and There with Young Folks.... 88 
hard to conceive The Kind of Mouth. ... 59 G F 
. enera 
Incidentally, it gave our Poultry T 9 
ee ’ opics in Season. . .. 28 
printing department several Shall We Confine our Chickens? 36 The Bug World Tunes In.. 74 
tough little problems to be yg of Poultry-Houses. . 40 Three Helping Hands 79 
solved in ink d 8. Extras or U. 8. Checks?... 66 Some More New Machinery. eet 79 
soived in Inks an oc. Turkey. SINS 5 Sine a scanvaaenense 68 Test Scales Yearly.. orerr 85 
Next month’s cover will Rooftrees for Our Chickens.......... 70 50 Years Ago......0.....cccseeeees 91 
be of a totally different kind. Poultry Notes. ... oer i. Cs 94 
The ingredients are one 1930 
girl, one 1930 roadster, one —— T 
green raincoat, one boy- 1930 MARCH 1930 
friend, - we 1930 yt Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
shower. Jean Oldham is the mth CDl4th @ 21st Q 30th 
artist, and you’ll like her picture, I know. me G2 © 1 
2 3 4 5 6 a 8 
e 8 9 10 Il 12 1 4 15 
HILE New York State is often re- 16 17 188 19 20 21 22 
garded as being dominated by New 23 24 2 2 28 29 
York City, and New York City dominated | % 31 25 26 7 


by Wall Street, this is hardly the case. 














Many states that are 
strictly agricultural, and are 
inclined to be a little con- 
temptuous of New York, 
have done less for their rural 
- than has the 

ew York legislature by the 
advice of the Governor’s 
Agricultural Commission. 
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OBERT E. PINKER- 
TON’S new serial starts 
off with a bang in this issue. 
Next month the Peregrin 
puts in at Lost Harbor, Ed 
Lingrain and his bad crowd 
come into the story, and 
events crowd ever faster. 
And that reminds me to 
remind the ninety thousand 
or so of Our Folks whose 
time runs out this month, 
that I want to see them all 
renew, if for no other reason 
than to read the Pinkerton 
story. But there will be 
many times that amount of 
good reading coming in 1930 
and for the next three years. 
Send me your dollar, please. 
“Do it now!” 


2 z 
| i your last letter or sub- 
scription to this magazine 


didn’t receive attention, 
maybe the reason was you 


left off your name or your address. We 
are holding a hundred or more such letters, 


some manuscripts 


Without 


The Editor. 








Our Business Metho 


inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
full of sunshine and gumption. 


honest, clean, faithful ; 


The Farm Journal gives fio 
chromos, puffs no swindles, 


Its motto: 


No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 


nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 


and who can stop after saying it. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 


trial, two years for 50 cents, one yea 


Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


March, 1930 


Bidg., 
; tonew subscribers on Grant 


r for twenty-five cents; in 


247 Park Ave., 
Detroit; 
Bldg... 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. WARD, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York; General Motors 
Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Atlanta; 

Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 

Lincoln Bidg.. Los Angeles. 

Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 


complaint 


Henry Bidg., 


We believe that al] the advertisements in this 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal] not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer helds good one month after the transaction causing the 


Always say, 
This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Fair Play 


In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. 
Farm Journal.’ 


“Il saw your advertisement in The 
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COOLS while you 
shave and the cool- 
ness lingers! 


LISTERINE 


SHAVING CREA 





M 





ORE throat is a warning to look out for a 

cold—or worse. 

If you have the slightest indication of trouble, 
gargle immediately with full strength Listerine. 
Keep it up. 

Millions have found that this simple act 
checks the ordinary kind of sore throat promptly. 
Keeps it from becoming serious. Moreover, they 
have proved that its systematic use is excellent 
protection against having colds and sore throat 
at all. 

When you realize that full strength Listerine 
kills even the virulent Bacillus Typhosus (ty- 


phoid) and Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) germs in num- 
bers ranging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds, you can under- 
stand why it is so effective against cold weather complaints 


LISTERIN 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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To escape a cold— 


rinse the hands with it 


Colds can often be prevented by the 
use of full strength Listerine on the 
hands before each meal. It destroys 
germs which may be present, so that 
when they enter the mouth on food 
they are powerless to cause harm 


THE SAFE 








which are caused by germs breeding in 
the mouth. 

Though Listerine is powerful you may 
use it full strength, with entire safety, in 


‘any cavity of the body. Indeed, it is 


actually soothing and healing to tissue. 
This is commented on by the famous 
*‘Lancet,’’ the leading medical publica- 
tion of the world. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy in 
home and office and use it frequently — 
especially after exposure to cold weather 
or germ-carrying crowds in offices, rail- 


Way trains, street cars or buses. It may spare you a 
trying and costly siege of illness. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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A State / 


le los its FARMS 


The wealthy and progressive Empire State puts ol a campaign 


lo Improve the situation 


HILE there is much that the 

y \ Federal Government can do to 
help the agricultural situation, it 

has seemed to me for a long time that the 
state could be of even more help to the 
farmer, because it is closer to his problems. 

The nearer we can get to the individual in any particular 
section, the better understanding we can have of his needs, and 
the more intelligent we can be in applying remedies. 

With these facts in mind, therefore, I considered it my first, 
outstanding duty when elected Governor of New York, to find 
what the state could and should do for its agriculture. 

Naturally, the first thing to do was to ascertain what the 
farmers themselves wanted done, and to get this information, I 
determined to go direct to agriculture and its representatives. 

Immediately following my election in the fall of 1928, I asked 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., himself a large farmer, to call a con- 
ference to discuss the agricultural situation, and to determine 
what the state could do, if anything, to put its agriculture on 
an economically equal basis with other business. In accord 
with this request, a conference of 21 persons, representing the 
State Department of Agriculture, the colleges of agriculture and 
home economics, the farm press, all the large farm organizations, 
members of both houses of the state legislature, and several 
prominent farmers, was called on November 24, 1928. 


A Non-Political Commission Selected 


FTER my inauguration on January 1, 1929, I made this body 

official under the name of the Governor’s Agricultural 

Advisory Commission, appointing 22 men and women, most of 
whom had attended 


of if § 


By 


Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Governor of New York 


18 5,00 dO farm enterprises 


made eight fundamental recommendations 
for improving conditions in New York 
State. *That this program was needed and 
was sound was proved by the fact that 
seven of the eight recommendations were 
accepted by the legislature and translated 
into law. It has been said by agricultural leaders that this 
program will accomplish more for farming and the rural people 
in this state than any similar legislation that has been passed 
within the last hundred years. 

Of course, one of the outstanding difficulties of agriculture 
everywhere is farm taxes, and the fact that farm real estate bears 
more than its just share of government support. 

The farmer’s heaviest taxes are for his local roads and schools, 
and this was the tough problem that the Agricultural Commis- 
sion set out to solve first. Strange to say, one partial remedy 
was found by adding still another tax, that of a two-cent tax on 
each gallon of gasoline sold. 

New York was the last state to pass a gasoline-tax bill, but 
the law which finally did pass was particularly good from the 
standpoint of farmers, and was probably well worth waiting for. 


Valuable Results of Gasoline Tax 


T was this new revenue created by the gasoline tax that has 

made it possible for the state to increase greatly its financial 
aid for roads and schools, thereby lifting considerable of the 
farmer’s local taxes. 

The Agricultural Commission insisted from the start that a 
fair share of the gasoline-tax revenue should be distributed to 
the counties and townships for the relief of local road taxes. 

As a result, the final 
legislation assures to 





the preliminary con- 
ference. 

It is interesting to 
note that a large ma- 
jority of this commis- 
sion had been Repub- 
lican in their personal 
politics, but at none 
of the meetings have 
there been any sug- 
gestions of a partisan 
nature. The spirit 
has been unanimously 
that of subordinating 
all individual selfish- 
ness and partisanship 
to the general ideal of 
finding and applying 
remedies for the many 
problems with which 
the farmers of the 
state are struggling. 

The commission 
held many meetings 
during 1929, and is 













Photo Culver Service 
ee counties and town- 
ships a total of $10,- 
750,000 more annual 
aid for roads. One of 
these road laws pro- 
vides $5,400,000 a 
year more state aid for 
building state high- 
ways, to take the place 
of 35 per cent of the 
cost of building these 
roads formerly paid 
by the county. In 
other words, this 
heavy burden has been 
shifted from the lo- 
cality to the state as 
a whole. 

Another law pro- 
vides that 20 per cent 
of the gasoline tax, 
estimated at $4,800,- 
000 per year, shall be 
used to relieve local 
road taxes in the 




















still active. The mem- 
bers serve without 
pay, and many of 
them do so at real 
sacrifice of time and 
money. Several have no other occupation than farming, mak- 
ing their entire living from the soil. 


A List of Eight Recommendations 


ACH member has been encouraged constantly to express his 
views freely and frankly, and I might add incidentally that 
there has been enormous indirect benefit from all these different 
representatives of agriculture, some of whom are in rival organi- 
zations, coming together regularly and frequently to discuss 
mutual problems. 
During the session of the Legislature of 1929, the commission 
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Governor Roosevelt, chief executive of the Empire State, successor of “Al’’ Smith 
and of his own famous cousin Theodore in that position; a contender for the 
Presidency, very likely, in 1932 


counties and towns. 

In addition to the 
above-mentioned tax 
laws, still another pro- 
vides for $550,000 more state aid to the townships to relieve them 
of their contributions toward the maintenance of state highways. 

Now, to be sure, the farmers help to pay the gasoline tax, but 
under the New York State law, the farmer pays a tax on gasoline 
use only on the highways. Gasoline used for the tractor and 
other farm machinery is not taxed. 

Moreover, people from the cities and from other states who 
use the local highways now help to support them. The small 
gasoline tax that the farmer pays is far outbalanced by the 
increased aid that he gets from the state to build and maintain 
state and local roads. 


fod 
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Let us next look at New York’s rural-school problem. The 
commission recommended legislation totaling $3,050,000 more 
state aid for the rural one-room schools, and for the small 
village schools up to five teachers. 

The principle of this legislation is to help where help is most 
All school districts will benefit more or less, but the 


needed. 
For example, 


poorer localities will receive the greatest aid. 
2,050,000 more state aid is given to the one-room rural schools, 
with the provision that the ones with the smaller valuations 
shall receive the most state aid. It is hard to estimate the 
fine results which these new school laws are going to mean, 
not only in saving in local school taxes, but in a larger way in 
better educational facilities for country boys and girls. 

In addition to these major items of roads, schools and taxes, 
the commission made several other recommendations which 
were incorporated into law for the benefit of New York State 
agriculture. Additional help was given to the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the State College of Agriculture, and 
this should be reflected in real results to all the livestock in- 
terests of this great dairy state. 

Co-operative organizations were further assisted by relieving 
them of the franchise tax which they formerly paid to the state. 


Other Action Planned 


O, taking it altogether, there is much to be thankful for in 

what the state has done this past year for the farmers of 
New York. I wish to emphasize the fact that these fine results 
came through united teamwork and co-operation. 

I have already pointed out that the Agricultural Advisory 
Commission was composed of representatives of many different 
organizations and agricultural interests in the state, who sub- 
merged all private and selfish desires for the good of all. Then, 
after the recommendations were made by the commission, it 
was necessary to have them translated into law, which would 
have been impossible without the willing co-operation of the 
New York State Legislature. 

From the standpoint of agriculture, history was made by the 
programs started last year. However, we are determined not to 
stop with this good beginning. There, is much yet to be done 
to put farming on an equality basis with other industries. 


Flectricity and Secondary Roads 


PECIFICALLY, we intend to see what can be accomplished 

toward giving farmers a more-uniform electric-light rate 
for light and power throughout the state, and for a uniform 
system of extending rural electric-light lines. The Agricultural 
Commission has already studied this problem, and is trying to 
get better service for farmers. 


One of the great unsolved problems still ahead is to get more 
help to the localities for improving the township and dirt roads. 
More than half of the farmers still live on these local-market 
roads, which are in worse condition than they were before the 
days of the automobile. 

The commission has spent much time studying this problem, 
and has recommended a bill for the consideration of the state 
legislature this year, which, if passed, will give the poorer town- 
ships of the state greatly increased aid for improving the town 
roads. 

The commission also believes that the state should go even 
farther, and through a bond issue, or otherwise, raise funds 
enough to enable the towns to build permanent gravel or narrow 
macadam roads, and take all the well-traveled town roads 
‘out of the mud.” 


What Lands Should be Farmed 7 


HE Agricultural Advisory Commission has also recommended 

that money be made available to complete the soil surveys 
in the different farm counties of New York, and to classify the 
land for purposes for which it is best adapted. Millions of 
dollars are lost annually in New York by planting crops, and 
particularly fruit-trees, on wrong soils and in wrong localities. 

Then there are many thousands of acres of land in the state, 
the same as there are in nearly every state, that are really unfit 
for crop production of any sort. It is doubtful if such lands 
should ever have been cleared. The soil is thin and worn out, 
the farmers living on this soil are finding it impossible to make 
a living, and the meager crops are adding to the surplus. Such 
land should most likely be growing trees for timber or paper. 

But we can not be sure where all these lands are, until the 
soils of the state are better studied and classified, so that they 
can be put into that use for which they are best adapted. 


The Question of Discrimination 


OW the question may be asked whether it is justifiable in 
sound economics for a political unit to take these steps 
toward improving the welfare of a special class of its citizens. 
My answer to that is that we are not discriminating in favor of 
the New York farmer. What we are doing is to remove or 
neutralize discriminations that have long existed against farming. 
It is my ideal for the farmer and his family to receive at the 
end of each year as much for their labor as if they had been 
working not on a farm, but as skilled workers under the best 
conditions in any one of the great industries. I want them, in 
other words, to be put on the same level of earning capacity as 
their fellow citizens who live in the cities. 
Probably New York State and eastern farmers in general have 
not suffered so badly as the grain and [Continued on page 86 
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Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt signing the bills designed to aid New York farmers, in the presence of his Agricul- 


tural Advisory Commission. 
right. 


Photograph courte 
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Prof. G. F. Warren of Cornell, well known to our readers, is the second figure from the 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher and Chairman of the Commission, seated in front of him 


sy Mr. Morgenthau 
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A beautiful landscape frames this field, where luscious Hawaiian pineapples will be harvested next year 


Hish Farming ac ELMWOOD 
Ry Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Yes, everything has gone along all right, thank you. 


The baby seems to be normal, if I can judge by the way 
he high-hats his father, and Gladys is around again and feeling 
fine. 

Poor little Mary Jane is going through the same sad experience 
that occurs in every family when the second child is born, I 
suppose. She gets a big kick out of the baby, but “‘her nose is 
out of joint’ just the same, as she realizes now and then that 
she is no longer the sole center of interest in the family. 

It has been pretty hard to keep from spoiling her, particularly 
since she was the only grandchild on her mother’s side. So the 
new experience is no doubt wholesome, and she has to go through 
with it. But I can’t help feeling sorry for the poor littie thing 
while it lasts. 

One of my accomplishments, Mr. Editor, is doing what you 
might call light plumbing. I have the equipment, and can cut 
pipes, cut threads and make water-tight joints. About the 
only thing I never learned is to make wiped joints, if that is 
what they call them, and so little lead pipe is used nowadays 
that I don’t think a farmer needs to know how to do that. 

But the ability to do your own pipe work is certainly an 
asset to a farm operator, and I believe the agricultural schools 
could very well cut out one of the more theoretical courses and 
put in one on practical plumbing. Maybe they do it now; 
they didn’t when I was at school. 

However, I struck my Waterloo the other day when a section 
in our hot-water boiler 


over to Mr. Priestman’s, and Smith and I and a man who used 
to do heater work took the furnace down, loaded the cracked 
section on the truck, took it to the machine-shop, and had it 
welded. 

Then we put the boiler together again, as good as new, and the 
whole job cost me less than $100. At least, the men at the 
machine-shop said it was as good as new. The house was with- 
out heat only five days altogether. 

The moral is, as I see it, don’t believe everything you are 
told by plumbers. And know something about plumbing your- 
self. I feel just as pleased as if I had made $400 in the stock 
market, without being tempted to try it again, as stock gamblers 
nearly always do, it seems. T. Webb 


. 


We heard Peter Tumbledown growling the other day because too 
many people were meddling with his business. We don’t know 
what he means by ‘‘his business,”’ unless it is going down cellar 
twice a day or oftener to see just how hard the barrel of cider is 
now. Peter’s mower is buried under a snowdrift in a corner of the 
back field, just where he left it last June. 


== 


Regular Hours— Ay Walt Ahson 


HIT the hay at 10 o’clock, and then I sleep around the 

| cies till half-past five; I hear the early robin’s voice, 
and see the sunrise and rejoice that I’m alive. From pain 
and katzenjammer free, my breakfast tastes as good to me as 
any meal; I throw in luscious buckwheat cakes, and scrambled 
eggs, and sirloin steaks, and breaded veal. And as downtown I 
gayly wend, I often overtake a friend who’s gone to waste. ‘‘I 
stayed up late last 

== night,”’ he sighs, ‘“‘and 





(that is, the house heater 





boiler) sprung a leak. I 


now I have two blood- 





sent for the plumber, 
who brought out a boiler 
salesman with him and 
told me he couldn’t buy 
a new section, the boiler 
was nothing but junk 
anyway, and wanted to 


Looking On at LIFE § 


By Frank G. Nfoorhead 


shot eyes, and dark- 
brown taste; I’d give a 
picayune to die, for I’m 
so full of grief that I can 
hardly walk; I’ll have to 
brace the drugstore clerks 
and throw some bromo 
to my works, or they will 


ti rhol — s 
—— T= Big City always saddens me. Folks say it is a balk.” But yesterday I 


for $500. 

Something had to be 
done, on account of 
Gladys and the baby. 
But I did not believe the 
boiler was no good. So 
I called up the man who 
put it in originally, and 
who now runs a machine- 
shop in the city. He 
came out and looked it 
over, and said he thought 
it could be fixed. 





place of joy, laughter, merriment. Maybe so. I 
can not help seeing other things. I always feel re- 
lieved when I get back home. It’s so good to be in 
a place where you can really be what you are. 

The last time I went to the City, I rode mile after 
mile past rows of tenements, with whole families 
scorching on the little iron fire-escapes; with family 
washings flapping, row upon row, from hot street to 


Continued on page 90 


saw a man to whom had 
been attached the can by 
angry boss; he wassailed 
all the night away, and 
then showed up for work 
by day a total loss. Don’t 
turn the nighttime into 
day, or loaf along the 
Great White Way—that 
habit grows; if to the 
front you hope to keep, 
you must devote your 
nights to sleep—I tell 











Well, the upshot was 








you those. 








that I sent the family 
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Time fo Stop Talking 


HE Federal Farm Board continues to agitate the business 

and political worlds. Business men and bankers whose fields 
touch on agriculture wait with misgivings for evidences of what 
a new organization of farm selling may do to them. 

In Congress, every movement of wheat and cotton prices hurls 
Senators to their feet and impassioned oratory. If cotton goes 
down, it was a thoughtless and inexcusable remark of some Farm 


Board member that robbed cotton-growers of $50,000,000 
between dawn and dark. If wheat goes down, it is the Farm 
Board’s fault, for not having sooner established a stabilization 


corporation for the crop. 
Wesee increasing evidence 
that it is time for the Farm 


Within Our Reach 


We are not growing soil. We are growing live plants, and 
plants can get from the soil only the food that is there, or is 
put there. 

We repeat, “‘plant-feeding”’ and “‘soil-building” are meant to 
express the same thing. But it is not at all impossible that 
the mere fixing of the mind on the right form of words to use 
may lead to important improvements in farm methods. 


Natural Selection 


T is reported that THoMAsS A. EDISON thinks people should 

eat the same thing every day. We doubt it, but if so we can 
only say that Nature designed that man to run a boarding- 
house. 


Machine Farming in Russia 


HATEVER we may think of the treatment of Russian 
peasants by the Soviet Government, we must watch with 
interest the Russian experiment in big-scale power farming. 

Enormous areas of land have been taken from farmers, and 
the farms thrown together. Tractors will be used exclusively, 
except for a few saddle horses ridden by farm managers. The 
Grain Trust experimented with some 20-odd combines last 
summer, and will use over 1,000 of these machines in 1930. 

According to Mr. L. J. FLETCHER, who recently returned from 
Russia, the land is generally level and free from trees and water 
courses in the Ukraine, Caucasus and Volga districts, where 
the grain-growing project centers. Fences are practically 
unknown. 

Besides, much of the grain-growing region is dry. In most 
parts of the country, the harvesting season is just about rainless, 
a condition made expressly 
to order for the tractor and 
the combine. 








Board to stop talking. A [- 
semi-official body, it is neces- 
sary to give out information 
as to public acts such as 
appointments and the mak- 
ing of loans. It has seemed 
desirable in the past to speak 
before meetings of farmers 
and farm leaders, to explain 
what the Board can do, to 
secure understanding and 
win support. 

But business organiza- | 
tions, the big co-ops set up 
by the Board, are beginning | 
to function. And competi- | 
tive business is not carried | 
on through the newspapers. | 
The Board of Directors of 
General Motors or U. S. 
Steel does not invite the 
public to sit in on its de- 
liberations. 

A certain amount of si- 
lence and secrecy is inherent 
in business. To let the 
public, the competitor and 
even the stockholder do a 
little guessing, is a business 








Wheat-growers in the 
United States may be con- 
fronted with new competi- 
tion in the next few years. 


The Case of the 
Packers 


HE matter of modifica- 

tion of the Packer Con- 
sent Decree still hangs fire 
in Washington. 

The law officers of the 
Department of Justice ap- 
pear anxious to sidestep any 
action that would look like 
friendly co-operation with 
the four packing houses. 
Political aspects of the case 
doubtless have weight. 

But Our Folks may be 
assured that a modification 
of the Decree will eventually 
be made. No artificial ar- 
rangement that prohibits 
one half of the packing 
business from doing what 
the other half is perfectly 
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free to do, can continue in 





asset. 

Hence we suggest to the 
Farm Board, that it is time 
to retreat into its shell. 
Transparent frankness, the laying of all the cards on the 
table, creates an agreeable atmosphere and makes copy for the 
newspapers. But it is not likely to contribute to the job of 
getting better prices for farm products, through increased 
bargaining power. 


A Phrase for Plant=F eeders 


ORDS are mighty, for it is by words that we define ideas, 
and ideas control actions. 

Apply this theorem, please, to your operations on the soil 
of your farm, and you may see why The Farm Journal speaks so 
seldom of “soil-building,” and so frequently of “plant-feeding.” 

Both phrases are intended to mean the same thing, but the 
second is by far the more accurate. We apply manure, grow 
legumes, put on lime, buy chemical fertilizers—for what? Only 
to improve the soil? Absolutely not. 
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Why should we expect them to get up as long 
as they’re so comfortable? of time. 


force for any great length 


After all, a certain amount 
of reason and justice does underlie our institutions. 


We Can Undo what We Did 


PEAKING of lawyers, what a rich and rare feast of dispute 

and constitutional theorizing is ahead of the profession, in 
the proposal for giving the Philippines their independence! 

The flights of oratory and arrays of precedents going back to 
MOSES and the Code of HAMMURABI have already begun. 

Meanwhile, we can clarify the matter in one sentence: If 
there was sufficient power in Congress and the President to 
wrench the Philippines from Spain, and to forcibly take pos- 
session of the islands, against the wishes of the inhabitants and 
without consulting the lawyers or the American people in 
general, enough power remains in Congress and the President 
to turn the islands back to the Filipinos, without consulting 
the lawyers or anybody else. 
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ee Nore Efficient lractor Farming 
» use 
jou can attain it by keeping 
.0uld tractor busy, using it to Capac 
e can ; 
ding- ity taking good care of it 
By Fred W. Hawthorn 
en Iowa Tractor Farmer 
_ and 
vely, 
The 
last 
from 
vater 
yhere 
cally Above, type of outfit used on 
Hawthorn’s farm. Left, tractor pull- 
most ing double disk and double cultipacker 
iless, 
essly A careful study of the complete eight-year 
- and (2,688-hour) cost-account record, which is 
too voluminous to print here in full, clearly 
the shows that by far the biggest factor deter- 
con- mining the charge per hour for depreciation 
peti- and all other overhead is the number of days 
ears. the tractor is used per year. 
Since depreciation, interest and housing 
- costs are about constant, regardless of use, 
it is evident that if the tractor could be used 
70 days per year instead of the average of 
35 days, these costs would be nearly cut in 
ifica- two. So it is suggested that if you do not 
Con- have enough work to keep the tractor busy 
; fire most of the working season, it may pay you 
SURE wouldn’t buy another tractor,” says Smith. ‘Had to take on some outside work for your neighbors. Quite a few 
the nothing but bad luck with it from the start. Too much tractor owners are doing just that. 
: ap- monkey-work and expense for me. I’ll take the horses.” Housing the tractor when not in use is another way to reduce 
) any Jones, across the road, has a tractor just like Smith’s, but has depreciation. A tractor with badly weathered paint has a 
like nothing but praises for it. ‘‘Couldn’t farm without it,” says he. poor resale value, for it indicates poor care and the probability 
with “Just hummed along all season without the least bit of trouble of poor condition throughout. 
uses. of any kind.” 
case You have seen these two types in your own neighborhood and Use Leanest Mixture that Gives Full Power 
realize that the difference lies in the men rather than in the 
y be tractors. The purpose of this article is to help you be the HE fuel hill constitutes another third of the total operating 
ation Jones type of tractor farmer. cost. Some operators have the erroneous idea that the leaner 
ually Greater efficiency in tractor farming can be attained in two the mixture, the less the fuel consumption. As a matter of fact, 
] ar- general ways. You can cut the cost per hour of running tractor if the carburetor is adjusted too lean, the fuel used per acre 
ibits by intelligent operation and care; and you can increase the plowed will be materially increased and the maximum power 
*king number of work units accomplished per hour by using the most available will be greatly reduced. If you use the !eanest mixture 
what efficient field practises. that will give practically full power, you will not be far from the 
ectly Let us consider first the ways of reducing tractor costs. And most economical adjustment. 
1e in to do that we must know the various items which make up Worn rings, pistons and cylinders not only reduce the motor 
ngth these costs and their relative importance. The reader is referred power, but will soon waste more fuel than the cost of renewal. 
to the table, which is a summary of an eight-year cost-account The practise of allowing the motor to idle for long periods is a 
ount record I have kept on a three-plow waste of fuel. Another bad feature 
tractor. This record has more than about idling is that when idling, the 
ordinary significance, because it was . fuel is not properly burned and 
kept over a period which authorities Fight-Year Cost=Account Record passes down into the crank-case, 
consider as the normal life of a trac- on a Three=Plow Tractor where it mixes with and thins the 
pute tor. Therefore the overhead ex- Charge Per cent lubricating oil. 
n, in penses of depreciation, interest, 8 yerr per hour of total For best fuel economy, it is essen- 
’ . ‘ . of work cost . 
housing, etc., which constitute over D ‘ati $1020.00 $0.38 31.7 tial that the spark be set at the 
ck to half of the total, were actually — 2 . proper position. Machinery out of 
determined rather than just esti- Fuel cost 1022.72 38 31.7 condition, such as dull plows, throws 
- If mated, as is usually done. Lubrication cost 441.08 164 13.6 an extra load on the tractor and 
1t to You may be surprised to see that Interest @ 6% 364.15 135 11.2 thus increases fuel consumption. 
pos- the item of depreciation constitutes Repairs 179.10 -066 5.5 The lubrication cost, consisting 
and around one-third of the total cost Labor—overhauling, 47.60 055 4.6 of motor and transmission oil and 
le in of $1.20 per hour, exclusive of refueling, greasing P : ? cup grease, was around one-eighth 
‘dent operator’s wages. Depreciation ex- Housing 55.00 _.02 1.7 of the total cost, or 16 cents per 
Iting actly equals the fuel bill, and there- Totals $3229.74 1.20 100.0 hour. The way to run up a big bill 
fore deserves the same consideration. on oil consumption [Cont. on page 41 
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OG, impenetrable in daylight, assumed solidity 
ee night. The blackness was so complete it im- 
parted a feeling of instability. Keith Baird, 

standing at the pilot-house door, found even his sense 
of balance affected, and gripped a spoke of the wheel. 

“T know how a pea feels at the bottom of the soup kettle,’’ 
Vic Thurston, his engineer, said. 

“It’s rotten luck,” Keith snapped. ‘We're still five hours 
from Deep Cove, and if the show boat fi 

“How much luck you want?” Vic chuckled. “If we hadn’t 
bumped into this old fish trap we’d a’ been on the beach.” 

“But the Variety will leave Deep Cove in the morning, and 
we have no idea where it shows next.” 

“At that, we may meet it coming up the channel. 
snug now, with a line on that pile.”’ 

Keith switched on the light over the chart table. “I think 
we’re about here,” he said, as he pointed. ‘‘We can——”’ 

“Cap, you’re losing too much sleep over this thing,’’ Vic 
expostulated. ‘That girl’s not going to leave the Variety 

“T’m not even sure there is a girl,’’ Keith interrupted, irri- 
tably. ‘“Let’s turn in. If we get out at daylight pe 


We're 


IC did not comment as they went below. In the three 

months they had been in Alaska, his employer had begun 
sO many questions with ‘“‘if’’ and had left them unfinished. 
These flashes of impatience, too, were the product of a long, 
futile search. They undressed in silence and crawled into their 
berths. 

Two hours later, the cracking of rifle shots jerked them from 
sound slumber. 

‘“‘What’s that, Vic?’’ Keith demanded. “It’s close astern.” 

“Fish pirates,”’ the engineer whispered. ‘Sounds as if they’ve 
bumped into an honest trap watcher.” 

They crept up to the pilot house, but the combination of fog 
and darkness was as strong as ever. Keith groped for a light 
switch. 

“No! Stop!’’ Vic warned in panic. ‘‘Want to get filled full 
of lead? They’d take us for a cannery boat.” 

The shooting had ceased before they reached the pilot house. 
Keith thought he heard a voice, but there were no other sounds. 

“Tt’s so thick I feel’s if I could walk on it,’”’ Vie whispered, 
after a while. 

He turned, his elbow loosened the door and it swung shut 
with a bang. Instantly the pilot house was bathed in the diffused 
glow of a searchlight glaring through the fog from close aboard. 

Almost at once a rifle cracked. A bullet ripped through the 
pilot house. Keith and Vic threw themselves flat on the deck 
outside. More shots followed, then the light was snapped off. 
They heard the jarring first explosion of a Diesel, and the engine’s 
rapid exhaust as the stranger fled in the darkness. 

“All right, Cap?” and Vic groped for Keith. 

Keith swore and his engineer chuckled. “It’s a great game, 
stealing fish in Alaska,” he said. ‘‘Not a chance in the world of 
those fellows being caught.” 
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At the base of a cedar- 
matted slope, six slim 
figures danced 


SY 


’ / new story of a [ost heiress, and dangerous 


days orl Alaskan channels A710/18 the mountains 


By Robert E. Pinkerton 


Mlustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 


‘‘But what did they shoot at us for?” 

“Thought this was the cannery boat, I expect. And the trap 
watcher, if they didn’t pot him, will be whanging at us, if the 
fog thins at daylight.” 

‘‘We’ll be away, then!” Keith snapped. ‘‘And he won’t hear 
us go. Tide’s ebbing, and we’ll cast loose and drift off.’’ 

He started below, then stopped. ‘‘Do you suppose we’d 
better see what happened to the trap watcher?” 

‘Forget that,’’ Vic advised, gruffly. ‘‘Maybe they didn’t 
touch him, and he’d give us the works if we went back there. 
Then the shooting might have been a blind. Your peddling is 
phony enough without mixing in this game.” 

They did not go to sleep again, and the moment the blackness 
turned to gray, they cast off and drifted silently away down 
channel. 

Almost at once, a whistle sounded dead ahead. Keith reached 
for the cord to answer, but Vic grasped his arm. 

“‘We’re not telling any one we were around that trap last 
night,”’ he said. 

They heard a Diesel exhaust now, coming nearer, and sud- 
denly a big black bow loomed out of the fog ahead. A cannery 
tender swept past within 20 feet. Vic and Keith had a dim 
glimpse of her skipper shaking his fist at them. 

“‘Let’s get out in mid-channel, where we can toot our whistle 
and feel honest!’’ Vic exclaimed. ‘‘That’s as near as I want to 
come to being hit.”’ 


HE fog cleared an hour afterward, before a breeze that 

rapidly gained strength as they bucked into it down one of 
the long channels among the Alaskan islands. After an hour of 
heavy going, Vic entered the pilot house. 

“You’d better hunt a hole if you plan to do any more ped- 
dling,” he said. ‘“There’s hairpins, socks, combs, tin plates, 
books, neckties, radio tubes, dress goods and a hundred other 
things on the floor of the after cabin now.” 

“T’m going to catch that show boat,’’ Keith growled. 

*‘She’ll be holed up, too, a day like this.” 

Keith fought on for another hour, until the whole foredeck 
of the Peregrin went under, and he felt her shiver as she struggled 
free. He glanced at the chart and worked over to the western 
shore. 

“‘We had so much luck in the fog last night, I’ll bet you it 
keeps up and we find the Variety in this little bay,” Vic said. 
‘‘She’s here if she came north.” 
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Keith did not answer. He was turning into a narrow channel 
that led to a land-locked cove. Here, under the lee of the 
mountains, the wind fell. It was sunny and even warm. 

‘‘Pay me, Cap,’’ Vic chuckled a moment later. ‘‘There she is.” 

‘“‘How do you know?” Keith demanded. ‘‘You never saw 
her.”’ 

“By looking at the beach.” 

A boat lay at anchor near the head of the bay, but Keith 
gave it only a glance after Vic’s last remark. Nearby, on a 
strip of sand between sea and dark cedars, were six whirling, 
leaping, joyous figures. 

“‘Cap,”’ Vie whispered, ‘“‘we just got to see that show.” 

Keith Baird did not comment, nor did he turn his eyes from 
the beach. A hand reached out and closed the throttle. 

The girls had not seen the Peregrin. Evidently they were 
practising, but they were not making work of it. Barefooted, 
clad only in the briefest of bathing suits, they ran, light as 
feathers, turned cartwheels, spun dizzily. 

It was an astounding thing to encounter. To the eastward, 
great mountains reared snow-crested peaks. Not another craft 
was out there, not a sign of human habitation had been seen. 
And here, only a step from the welter of crashing seas, at the 
base of a cedar-matted slope, six slim figures danced with the 
grace of good schooling, and with the more precious abandon 
of youth and joy and health. 

The Peregrin slid closer as the dance became more furious. 
A girl whirled like a gale-blown leaf and sank as gracefully to 
the ground. Another halted abruptly. In a moment only one 
was left, and with the whole beach her own, she darted swiftly 
away, to come floating back on tiny, gleaming white feet that 
seemed scarcely to touch the sand. 

It was as if a wood-nymph had slipped out of the forest for a 
brief moment of freedom. Keith stared, enthralled, as the 
dancer swept into swifter steps, into movements more en- 
trancing. She whirled away again, in a sheer, mad joy of motion, 
swooped back upon her companions as lightly and gently as a 
breeze-borne thistle, sank softly to the sand at last. 


HE Peregrin drifted on. ‘“‘I’d go into reverse, Cap, if I 

wasn’t aimin’ to sink the Variety,’’ Vic suggested, casually. 

Keith started, threw the lever over. ‘‘Let go the pick,” he 
ordered, and then added in a wholly different tone: ‘“‘The one in 
the green suit.” 

“The anchor in the green suit?” Vic demanded blankly, but 
with laughing eyes, and then he added in complete seriousness, 
“T’ve seen dolphins swim like that.” 

The girls were getting into a rowboat. They climbed aboard 
the Variety and disappeared below. 

‘We'll clear up that mess aft,” 


Keith said. *@ 
The contents of a 5 and 10 cent Pe 
store dumped into the after half 
of the Peregrin would have 
achieved much the same effect. 
While the two worked swiftly, 
returning articles to com- 
partments, oarlocks clicked 
outside and a voice called, 

“Ahoy, neighbor!” 

Keith went on deck to 
find a small, gray-haired 
woman alongside in a row- 
boat painted Variety. All 
his life he fad heard of Nell 
Dubois, and he was conscious 
at first of a vague disappointment. 

“What you know about gas en- 4 
gines?”’ she demanded, abruptly. * 

“T have an engineer somewhere 
about this ship who cured one of a bad attack of Bright’s disease.” 

““Mine’s got locomotor ataxia, fallen arches and St. Vitus 
dance. The girls coddle it too much.” 

“You mean you haven’t a man aboard?” Keith asked, in- 
credulously. 

“My girls were born in gas boats along this coast, but we 
carry a man for appearance sake,” she answered, drily. ‘‘Pete’ll 
wheel a boat through anything damp, but he’s got a theory a 
gas engine is a Christmas package.” 

“We'll open it for you,’”’ Keith laughed. “I can guarantee 
Vic to—” 

From a porthole beneath him came a stream of strange objects. 
Broken dolls, crushed toys, cracked phonograph records, shat- 
tered radio tubes, a shiny but bent tin pan filled with glass 
fragments and a gaudy though demolished woman’s ,hat, all 
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plopped into the water beside the rowboat, to sink or float away. 

Nell Dubois stared in amazement and then her gray eyes 
twinkled. 

“So you’re the peddle boat!”’ 

“‘You’ve heard of us?’”’ Keith asked. 

“Who in Southeastern Alaska hasn’t? After you’ve gotten 
used to our weather——’”’ 

“T was born in Alaska. Keith Baird is my name.” 

Nell Dubois sat very still for a moment. Keith saw that the 
knuckles whitened as her small hands gripped the oars. When 
she looked up, her eyes were steady. 

“Jack Keith and Stanley Baird,” she said slowly. “I didn’t 
know Stan had a son.” 

“He didn’t. Jack Keith was my father.” 

“Of course. Jack and Stan were pardners from ’98 on. I 
saw them first at Skagway. I remember now. Stan adopted 
you. That was before he lost his little girl, when the Berwick 
went down. I heard he never got over that.” 

“He never did,”’ Keith said, huskily. 

“After that Jack went through the ice and drowned. Mrs. 
Baird died when the baby was born. He sent the baby out, 
and it had to be on the Berwick. All in three years. A year 
later he sold out for six million. Lord, he must hate it!”’ 

There were tears in her eyes, and Keith found he could not 
speak. He thought it strange he should be remembering that 
Nell Dubois was once an actress in a gold-camp music hall, 
that she had dealt faro, but for the first time he understood the 
curious note of respect that always crept into Stanley Baird’s 
voice when he told stories of her. 

Nell shook the tears from her eyes and smiled up at him. 

“Alaska’s bigger’n anybody knows about,” she chuckled. 
‘‘But there’s so few people in it they all meet sometime. I lost 
my head over Jack Keith. There’s no harm in telling you that. 
I wish I had been your mother. Now, 30 years later, when I’ve 
limped into this hole, his son happens along to help me out.” 

“T didn’t just happen along,’’ Keith said. “I’ve been hunting 
for you.” 

“‘Listen!’’ she exclaimed, sternly. ‘‘There’s no stage door on 
the Variety.’”” And then she asked with twinkling eyes, ‘‘Which 
one is it?” 

“Never saw any of them until 20 minutes ago. But when we 
came in—on the beach there———”’ 

“The one in the green suit. I know. I never really under- 
stood poetry until I saw that girl dance. I'll bet——-” She 
stopped, and presently pulled away, laughing. “Bring your 
first-aid engineer over.” 

A few minutes later, when 
Vic had squeezed his big 
form into the Variety’s en- 
gine room, Nell Dubois led 
Keith aft. 

“Girls,” she announced, 
‘“there’s the peddler man 
you’ve been so crazy to see.” 














EITH descended with 

some embarrassment 
into the cabin. His feet, 
legs and body were exposed 
to the curious gaze of the 
six wood-nymphs before he 
could see them, but when at 
last he reached their level, 
he stared in amazement. 

It was more like a home, 
and certainly far from his 
conception of what a theatrical craft might be. And the girls 
themselves! They sat on the berths along both sides. Two were 
sewing, another reading, a fourth drying a dazzling thatch of 
bronze hair. Eighteen to twenty would have spanned their ages. 

Born in gas boats! A touch of tan in skins made rosy on that 
mist-blown coast. Frank, fearless eyes that returned his stare 
with assurance and friendliness. Strong, capable hands that 
could swing a flywheel or spoon an oar. Nothing theatrical, 
nothing even flapperish—just six normal, healthy, attractive 
girls. 

“The Snow Sisters,”” Nell Dubois said, her eyes bright with 
pride: “Shirley, Vivian, Myrna, Neva, Marian, Glen.” 

Keith acknowledged the welcome of the group, but he paused 
with a little shock at the last. It was the girl with the bronze 
hair. She flung it back from her face, and instantly everything 
within him gave a queer little jerk. 

“T think,” he found himself saying, “‘it was Miss Glen in the 
green bathing suit.” [Continued on page 6U 
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grow on any other kind. And it takes fine birds to wear 

fine feathers and show them off to any effect. The pessi- 
mist who invented the famous old saw might have been a good 
proverb maker, but he was a very poor ornithologist. Otherwise 
he would have known that fine feathers and fine birds are usually 
so closely associated and connected that it takes vigorous pluck- 
ing to separate them. 

To take only two instances out of hundreds: The humming 
birds—those glowing jewels of the air—not only rival the ruby, 
the emerald and the sapphire, but are the champion athletes of 
the feathered world. They are, moreover, plumed dynamos, 
with a greater horsepower per ounce than an airplane motor, as 
well as being model parents and the pluckiest little fighters 
imaginable in defense of their nest. 

All the members of the pheasant family, from the golden 
pheasant—a literal living flame with blazing plumes—to the 
Mongolian with its exquisite garnet andgreen and topaz feathers, 
are the utmost pinnacles of pluck and as symmetrical in their 
outlines, as swift in their 
rocket-like flight and as 
graceful in their move- 
ments as any dowdy little 
dust-brown or mud-col- 
ored or slaty Puritan birds 
that can be mentioned. 

Nor is the association between 
plumes and pluck a mere coinci- 
dence. When the gaudiest cham- 
pions of the feathered ring begin to 
molt and lose their glittering plu- 
mage, they actually shed their 
courage with their colors. They 
mope about in dark corners as if 
they were ashamed of themselves, 
and become as meek and retiring as 
they were aggressive and pugnacious 
before; even their worst enemies 
couldn’t get a fight out of them. 
They lose their self-respect and 
neglect their toilet; furthermore, the death rate and the disease 
rate go up with a jump in the molting season. Beauty is life- 
saving so long as you play up to it. 

One of the likeliest ways of turning an ugly duckling into a 
swan is to give him snowy plumage and then let him live up to it. 
This is just as true of human 
ducklings as of the barnyard 
variety. Two things would par- 
ticularly strike the Man from 
Mars returning to the earth after 
a 20-year absence: first, the tre- 
mendous increase of pretty clothes; 
and second, the extraordinary 
multiplication of bathtubs. 


‘'_ feathers may not make fine birds, but they seldom 


Fine Feathers are Clean 


NE fact that is always vital 
to display of fine feathers is 
spotless cleanliness, both in the 
plumes and in their wearers. When 
a boy begins to take an interest in 
his personal appearance, he not 
only blows himself on collars and 
ties, but he starts to wash behind 
his ears and above the wrist-line. © 
When a girl starts out to rival the 
fashion plates and become ‘‘the 
glass of fashion and the mold of 
form,” she nearly bankrupts her- 
self on bowls of scented bath soap 
and manicure sets, and swamps 
the family laundry. Whole dis- 
eases have been literally washed 
out of existence by the rising tide 
of soapsuds, and the tide is still 
rising. Yet the whole process and 
multiplication of both duds and 
suds has found, from the begin- 
ning, those who denounce it as 
extravagant, unhealthful and even 
immodest. 
For instance, one great disease 
which has thrived and flourished 
the world over for centuries under 
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‘ “Tut, tut,” he says, 
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F INE BIRDS 


And leathers are not fine unless 


kept clean 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 





The Other Cheek 


The bleeding-hearts are blooming in our garden, 
Their flowers hang, dripping in a tragic way; 
And there’s that redbird back again this morning, 

I think he’s going to build a nest and stay. 


(That redbird is in love.) Oh, do be careful; 
A bleeding heart is such a painful thing! 
“for bleeding hearts this morning. 


“Lady,” he says, “‘it’s spring, it’s spring, it’s spring!” 


All right then, Mr. Cocksure, go on flirting. 
(So self-assured and boastful in his talk. ) 
But later in the season come and see me, 
I’m planting heartsease just across the walk. 





the names of camp fever, famine fever, jail fever or spotted 
fever, suddenly began to fade and disappear from civilized 
western communities, some 30 years ago, about the time that 
the daily bath and frequent change of underwear, particularly 
at night, came into vogue. Now we call it typhus fever and 
know that it is spread solely by the bite of that ferocious little 
insect who won immortal fame in the trenches under the pet 
name of “‘cootie,’”’ and whose passage from one host to another 
is practically absolutely barred by these simple practises of the 
daily toilet. 


Bathing Disease Out of Existence 


VERYBODY knows that next to the vigilant and priceless 

intelligence service of our health officers, the real concrete 
gun-bases of defense against both the black death or bubonic 
plague and the hookworm are sound shoes, clean socks and often- 
washed feet. 

Other minor maladies are also well on the way toward being 
bathed out of existence. 
Acne, for instance—that 
distressing if mild infec- 
tion of the hair glands of 
the skin, particularly of 
the face, which first mani- 
fests itself as pimples or 
“blackheads” and later as _ tiny 
pustules with painfully familiar dis- 
figuring results. 

These attacks of “a bad com- 
plexion”’ used to be so common as 
to be counted one of the natural 
and inevitable trials of the ‘‘hobble- 
dehoy” and ‘‘flapper’”’ stage of nor- 
mal development. Incredible as it 
now seems, smallpox itself was re- 
garded in this light, scarcely more 
than 1,000 years ago. Phazre, the 
famous Arabian physician, gravely 
describes it in his historic treatise on 
medicine, as an “‘efflorescency of the humors of youth.” You 
were not grown up until you were pock-marked. 

But now these most unbeautifying and annoying little nutmeg- 
grater and polka-dot effects are rapidly becoming rarer, under 
the increasing prevalence of the bath habit, nobly assisted by 
the face-towel and the manicure 
set. For while there is a some- 
what greater tendency of the skin 
to develop outbreaks of this char- 
acter at certain ages of youth, yet 
a great deal of the more striking 
effects and the little pock-mark- 
like scars which they left behind 
them, were really due to the car- 
rying of infectious material to the 
face or scalp by unwashed hands 
or under fingernails that were 
often in mourning. Their catch- 
ing root on the countenance was 
considerably assisted by an in- 
sufficient use of soap and not 
enough massaging of the surface 
with those best of all complexion 
improvers—the fingertips. 


Exit Loud-Smelling Soap 


WENTY years ago, various 

“chappings,’”’ ‘“‘heat-rashes,”’ 
“‘tetters’”’ and ‘“‘salt rheums’”’ were 
common. Their frequence, in- 
deed, could be accurately mea- 
sured by the widespread adver- 
tisements of medicated soaps (the 
blacker and the louder-smelling 
the better) which were regarded 
as sovereign remedies for these 
conditions. Now most of these 
torments have either disappeared 
or become much milder and less 
frequent under the kindlier treat- 
ment meted out to our hands and 
faces in the form of gentle bath- 
ings in cool or tepid water, with 
mildly fragrant [Cont. on page 60 
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SAFETY in the A 





K 


A famous buildler of airplanes tells how he hopes 


to make air travel sale with the Cierva Autogiro 


aircraft for 15 years. When an active and 


IAVE been listening t dicti bout , . 
| of 16 years. When an active an By Harold F. Pitcairn talking of, but safety in the air to be achieved 


early interest in aviation took me to the 
Curtiss flying-boat school at Buffalo in 1915, 
the heavy and cumbersome craft then in use 
were “wished” off the water on those occasions when the right 
direction and degree of wind permitted. 

Although nationwide operation of aircraft then seemed rather 
a fantastic dream, predictions about the future of flying were 
as plentiful and as enthusiastic as they are now. Thousands of 
young men debated, heatedly, the merits and demerits of the 
monoplane versus the biplane, the radial air-cooled motor versus 
the water-cooled in-line. 

Those arguments are still going on as earnestly and much 
more widely than ever. Efficiency is the watchword, speed the 
end in view, and no longer are airplanes ‘‘wished” above the 
clouds. They are powerful, amazingly strong mechanisms, 
carrying heavy loads, operated by men of great skill and steady 
nerves. 

Then, as now, there were a few to whom arguments over 
efficiency and the details which go to make it up seemed rather 
beside the point. To be sure, there is much talk of safety. 
There always was. Airplanes can and do transport heavy and 
precious loads safely and surely. They do it under the skilful 
hands of the large and fine group of men who are the transport 
pilots of America. 

These men fly their courses with their own sure instincts and 
splendid skill. They ask only that the weather be not too bad; 
that they have an abundance of large, well graded landing 
fields. Given weather they can see through, they will undertake 
to land their planes on any broad, level surface at better than 
express-train speed, and to do it with safety. 

But they must have clear weather, many and broad landing 
fields. Unskilled pilots, bad weather, occasional engine failure, 
scarcity of landing places, still contribute their tragic quota to 
the page-one news of the country. 


Still Searching for Safety 


N 1915, inherent safety was a quality in aircraft which was 
expected to come as a matter of course, as planes were made 
stronger and more powerful. But in 1930 what are we still 















President Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., and 
Pitcairn-Cierva Autogirc Company 


“‘sometime’’? 

Structural safety we have; a plane seldom 
sheds its wings or tail surfaces, and the 
motor has been refined into a reasonably reliable machine. 
But landing speeds have been growing greater every year, 
encouraged by the increasing size of landing fields. And landing 
speeds have increased, ironically, for the very same reasons 
which have improved the plane’s performance in the air; more 
powerful motors permit us to have less wing surface, and more 
reliable motors permit us to space our airports widely apart. 

Modern load-carrying planes make contact with the ground 
at speeds of between 50 and 75 miles per hour, depending on their 
designs, their loads and their height above sea level. They 
can not fly, and therefore can not land safely, at any lesser 
speeds, because their wings do not engage enough air to secure 
lift. 

When on approaching the ground the machine begins to slow 
down for the landing, its controls become increasingly sluggish 
as the speed drops off. There is less pressure on ailerons and 
tail surfaces because there is less speed. A plane that is under 
complete control at 120 miles per hour, and that flies fairly well 
at 80 miles, may be totally beyond control at 40. 

The pilot must therefore land his plane when it is just on the 
point of losing flying speed and before it goes out of control. 
He must have its wheels just off the ground, and then, cal- 
culating nicely, “‘stall’’ his machine, or make it lose flying speed. 
Obviously, this calls for real skill and experience—and some- 
times a little luck. 


The Average Man Demands Safety 


LL these facts, so familiar to airmen, are fairly well under- 

stood by the general public. They know that it is not the 

air that is dangerous, but the ground. The reason why so few 

of them, relatively speaking, will trust themselves in the air; 

the reason why the average citizen does not even desire to own 

and fly a plane—can be reduced to the one settled conviction, 
that flying is not safe. 

Against this fixed belief, founded on common sense and 
fortified by the reports in the newspapers of disaster after dis- 
aster, the airplane manufacturers and transport companies 
battle with little success. 

Air safety is the missing element in the situation. And it is 
this element which I believe has been successfully introduced 
by that brilliant Spanish aeronautical technician, Juan de la 
Cierva. 

Ten years ago, in Spain, Cierva received a painful object 
lesson on the airplane’s inability to fly slowly. His carefully 
designed machine, a large and successful trimotor bomber, 
which he had built to enter his government’s design com- 
petition, had been flown too slowly close to the ground by 
an expert pilot. It 
had stalled and 





























crashed, although 
the pilot was un- 
injured. 

The accident to 
his big machine set 





giro shows how they are attached by 

universal joints, so that they are free 4 

to move in any direction. The wire 

cables from the top of the hub serve only 

to keep the blades from dropping and 

getting in the way when the machine is 
at rest; in flight they are idle 


This “close-up” of the hub of the 
revolving blades on the Cierva auto- A 


On the right, Cierva autogiro built in 
France by Le Pere; all metal, carries four 











in motion the 
mental machinery 
which was to 
evolve an entirely 
new conception of 
heavier-than-air 
flight, a system 
designed to free 
aircraft of the ne- 
cessity for high 
forward speed at 
all times. Cierva 














passengers in a closed cabin 
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had been more than disappointed and disgusted by the crash 
of his machine. He set himself resolutely to find a new and 
safer way to fly. 

After months of painstaking, persistent research in theory 
and practise, months in which he demonstrated an aimost super- 
human capacity for labor, he found the answer in the rotating- 
wing aircraft. Today this principle is successfully applied in 
the machine known as the ‘‘autogiro,’’ dubbed, correctly enough, 
the ‘‘windmill aircraft’”’ by those who have seen it perform in 
this country. 


Cierva’s Rotating Wings 


RIEFLY described, the autogiro is a machine on which the 

wings—or, more correctly, blades—are so mounted that 
they are free to rotate. The windmill-like structure atop the 
autogiro is simply that—a set of four rotating planes or blades 
called the rotor. These blades have a lifting section much like 
that of an airplane wing. 

They are set in motion, not by the motor, but by any motion 
of the airplane itself. They have absolutely no connection 
whatever with the engine. 

Since any movement of the machine with respect to the air 
starts these blades revolving, the autogiro can come slowly 
straight down without forward speed, and can climb with much 
less forward speed than can the airplane. When drifting down 
in this way without power, the machine is stable and under 
control at all times. In the event of motor failure, a landing is 
easily made within a very restricted area. 

In the autogiro, the speed of the blades with relation to the 
air is not that of the forward speed of the machine, as it has to 
be with the fixed-wing airplane. The machine may itself have 
little or no forward speed, while the rotor is revolving at a speed 
equivalent to two or three hundred miles an hour. 

The descent of the machine itself furnishes the power to 
drive the wings, thus giving a braking action which makes it 
impossible to drop vertically faster than about twelve feet per 


second. 
Let Us Go for a Flight 


XCEPT for this factor of quick climbing and slow falling, 

there is no great difference between the operation of the auto- 
giro and an ordinary airplane. As can be seen from the illus- 
trations, a small wing is used on each side, not so much for 
lifting power as to provide control ailerons for ‘“‘banking’’ the 
machine in making turns. 

We climb into the machine, finding the controls just the 
same as in an ordinary air- 
plane. Nothing is different 
except the absence of wings, 
and the presence of the big 
rotor blades hanging idly 
above our heads. We start 

our motor and warm it 

up, the rotor beginning to 















Mr. Harold F. Pitcairn, 
whose observation of the 
performance of the auto- 
giro in Europe led him 


to introduce the machine in this country 





revolve slowly in the rush of air from the propeller. By 
“taxiing’’ the machine about the field, the rotor speed 
steadily increases to 80 to 100 revolutions per minute. We 
open the throttle, and before we know it are off the ground and 
climbing rapidly. 

Once in the air, the machine handles precisely like any other 
aircraft. The big rotor is spinning rapidly overhead, its blades, 
which sagged downward when we started, now spreading out 
level and unsupported by anything but their own centrifugal 
force. 

Now we come down, throttling down our motor to a forward 
speed that would put any ordinary airplane out of control and 
probably into a disastrous crash. As we drift comfortably down 
on a steep slant, the ground rises to meet us. At the proper 
moment, we throw the ship back on her tail, as it were, and 
settle down like a pigeon, touching the ground with practically 
no forward speed at all. 


Rotor Blades Adjust Themselves 


SPOKE of the leveling out of the rotor blades in motion. 

And it may be a surprise to many readers to realize that the 
blades are free to move vertically in this way. At rest they 
hang downward, supported only by wire cables so that they 
will not get in the way. At full speed, they are approximately 
level. 

But are they free to rise as well as fall? and if so, why don’t 
they, with the weight of the machine hanging from the hub? 

Yes, the rotor blades are attached to the hub by universal 
joints, as shown in the picture. They are as free to rise above the 
horizontal as to fall belowit. And this is the secret of the machine. 
It is the centrifugal force of the rapid revolution of the blades 
that puts them always in the best position for flying purposes, 
and this is regulated and exerted automatically, without any 
thought or attention from the pilot, and without any possibility 
of failure. 

To the engineer, this characteristic has a strong appeal. 
Instead of rigidly bracing the blades of the autogiro as the 
airplane’s wings must be braced, centrifugal force takes the place 
of bracing. And this natural force set up by their own move- 
ment does a far better job of wing-bracing than can man-made 
struts and wires. The only cables are those used to support 
the blades when at rest. In flight, these suspension cables 
are idle. 

Since the attachment of the blades is through universal joints, 
they are also free to move backward and forward within their 
circle, with respect to the other blades. This is done so that the 
difference in lift between the blade turning toward the front and 
meeting the wind caused by the machine’s movement, is equal- 
ized with that of the blade turning toward the rear. Each blade 
automatically assumes its correct effective angle at all points 
during its revolution. 


Still Room for Improvements 


ea design of the blades is naturally much more complicated 
than that of a fixed airplane wing. This makes our work 
harder, of course, but on the other hand it gives us far greater 
possibility for improving the machine. 

In the airplane there are only a limited 
number of factors which can be altered to 


phate Hien ch At sec i improve performance; the autogiro has 
now undergoing testsanddevelopmentwork* 1 .ny more aspects from which engineers 








can work in bettering the machine. 
\ There is the all-important matter of 

good proportion among the various 
factors. Small changes in the air resistance 
of the machine, the proportion of power 
to weight, and proportion of supporting 
surface to weight, result in relatively large 
improvements in performance. 














Thus expectation of improvement in 
the autogiro’s performance is not alone 
based on review of the immense improve- 
ments which have taken place with the 
airplane. We can expect these and more. 

The autogiro in its present stage of 
development, like the airplane of 20 years 
ago, which may be considered a parallel 
case, presents a great deal of resistance to 
the air, or what the engineers call ‘‘para- 
site drag’’—drag which contributes noth- 
ing useful. 

The autogiro is much more sensitive to 
improvements which [Continued un page 86 
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A good job of spraying does not 
mean having two men, or three 
men, to an outfit. It does mean 
timeliness of application, use 



















of right spray materials, proper 

coverage of trees. The thing to 

aim for is greatest efficiency at 
the lowest possible cost 

















Faster, BETTER SPRAYING 


practically unknown. The 


NIFTY years ago, spraying was I abe. greatest single cost Henn, gives 


equipment consisted of a srouna before rup=to=cate egiapinient 


whisk-broom, a syringe or a water- 
ing-can. Today, spraying is recog- 


the standpoint of insect and disease 
control at the lowest cost and with- 
out injury to the tree or fruit. 
Many growers realize that they 
should make some change in their 


nized as one of the most essential operations in present method of spraying, but are more or 
By Arthur J. Farley ‘ 


connection with the successful management of 

an orchard, while the choice of equipment 

includes everything from a bucket pump to a power sprayer 
having a capacity of 35 or 40 gallons per minute at 400 to 500 
pounds pressure, or a stationary spray plant with a capacity 
adjusted to meet the requirements of the individual orchard. 

This change has been brought about by the skilful and suc- 
cessful efforts of American engineers and manufacturers to meet 
the demand for equipment that would make possible faster and 
better spraying. Fruit-growers are confronted with the task of 
applying relatively large amounts of spray material in a limited 
amount of time. Furthermore, labor constitutes the greatest 
single item of cost in connection with effective spraying. As a 
result, it is only natural that the grower should be interested in 
equipment with which he can spray his orchard thoroughly in 
the shortest possible time and with a minimum amount of labor 
and material. 

There is no special method of spraying which can be con- 
sidered the best for all growers or for all orchards. A method 
that is very satisfactory under some conditions may be very 
unsatisfactory when those conditions change. We all know 
that if a man uses enough material and takes enough time, he 
can thoroughly spray any fruit-tree that ever grew, but in 
doing so the cost of the operations might be so high that there 
would not be enough return from the sale of the fruit to pay 
for it, after taking into account all the other items that must be 
considered in connection with growing a crop of fruit. 

The fruit-grower’s aim, therefore, should be the development 
of a method of spraying that will insure effective results from 


March, 1930 


less on the fence as to what change to make 
and how to make it. 

In some cases, it may be desirable to increase the number of 
portable sprayers or replace present sprayers with outfits having 
greater capacity. In other orchards, the installation of a sta- 
tionary spray plant may solve what appears to be a very com- 
plicated problem. Still another possibility is greater use of the 
equipment already on hand through longer hours of spraying 
during critical periods; improvements in refilling and spray- 
mixing facilities; or some modification in the type of spray gun 
or nozzles now in use. 


Power Take-off from Tractor Runs Sprayer 


HESE all require careful thought and study on the part of 

each individual concerned, since there is no general rule that 
will apply to the wide range of conditions found in the com- 
mercial orchards throughout the country, or even in one limited 
district. 

The experiences of a number of successful commercial apple- 
growers may be of some value to others interested in faster 
and better spraying. Although quite a number of fruit-growers, 
both East and West, have solved the problem to a large extent 
through the installation of stationary spray plants, the majority 
still use portable rigs. 

One of the most efficient combinations from the standpoint 
of amount of material applied in a minimum amount of time, 
with one man spraying, consists of a portable rig with a 300- 
gallon tank and a 16-gallon-per-minute pump, ([Cont. on page 46 
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V/V, tues (“HEESF pinch=hits for Meat 


»\\ The results are eminently satislactory fo every one 
(J considered By Marye Dahake 


























considered 
merely a lux- 


ury for epicures, is maining grated cheese, and the bread crumbs, over the top. 
used now with Bake in a moderate oven, 350°, for 30 minutes, or until the 
palate-tickling ef- crumbs begin to brown. 

fect in dozens of 

everyday dishes, BERMUDAS DE LUXE 

giving them an in- 1% pounds Bermuda onions 2 tablespoons butter 

finite variety for 2 cups grated American cheese Salt and pepper 

the preparation of Peel and slice the onions and cook them until tender in a small 


menus, whether 
simple or elabo- 
rate. While cheese 
possesses a flavor 


quite its own, MACARONI AND KIDNEY BEANS AU GRATIN 
it combines #well 


amount of salted water. Partially drain and add the cheese, 
butter and seasonings to taste. Stir carefully with a fork until 
the cheese is melted. Serve on hot toast. 


. 3 tablespoons . ipping: z: 2 cups) cooked kidney beans 
with other foods. : ra re aaeen drippings apd = aay d kidney bean 
During Lent, the 1 tablespoon chopped onion 2 cups cooked macaroni 


16 cup cooked tomatoes 1% cups grated American cheese 
vernal fast ob- whichis 2 cups & 





Melt the drippings, add flour, chopped onion and the to- 
matoes; cook a moment, 
~. then add beans and cook 
slowly, stirring occasionally, 
Left, Marye Dahnke, outstanding _until mixture is thickened. 
authority on uses of cheese. Lima Season well. Mix the cooked 
bean loaf in (oval) makes a de- nq drained macaroni with 
licious main dish. For a change, - Fseatedl dk aad 
try salmon en casserole (bottom) wp Se oes oom, 
A seasonings to taste. Place 
it in a mound in the center 
of a casserole; pour the bean 
mixture around the maca- 
roni, sprinkle remaining 
cheese on top and 
bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 
40 minutes. As 
cheese is a con- 
centrated food, 
the coarser- 
fibered root 
and leaf vege- 
tables should be 
served when it is 
the base of main dish. 





















































served in all Christian countries, the 
ingenuity of the housewife who plans 
the day’s menus is tested or piqued 
to the limit. There are so many of 
the 40 days in which the three meals 
a day must be reshaped, and so many 
of us plan our meals with meat as a 
starting point! Main dishes of cheese 
are a solution to the problem. Those 
who do not keep Lent will find it more 
healthful to eat less meat in the spring 
months, and the change will stimulate the 
flagging spring appetite. : 

The up-to-date pantry is well stocked when there G 
are packages of cheese on hand. Uncertainties of the, 
past in the quality, the flavor and the keeping re 
abilities of this concentrated food have been over- . 
come in the present-day methods of packaging, and cheese 
can be bought today in many varieties in jars, in tins and 
in various-sized packages. 

The alert housewife not only appreciates the delightful 
flavor cheese adds to many dishes, but recognizes also its 
food value and economy. This milk product is one of the 
most nutritive of foods in proportion to the quantity used, 
and at the same time it costs the least. 

Each of the following recipes calls for the use of American 
cheese, the variety which is most easily available in all stores 
in all sections. 

You will find cheese an indispensable food! 


































HOMINY AND CHEESE (From Spain) 


SALMON EN CASSEROLE 3 cups cooked hominy 14 teaspoon dry mustard 
11% cups grated American cheese Salt and pepper 

co cooked yee — 3 ao eggs 1 cup milk 
HP ally on eet ee MR fr + Heat and drain the hominy. Add 1 cup of grated cheese 
Asya gen melted butter 14 ~~ ee cheese to the milk and heat it, stirring occasionally. Mix hominy and 
Bes we — re er ee ee milk, seasoning with mustard mixed with a teaspoon of milk, 
Mix the rice, onion, parsley and butter; season well. Place and salt and pepper to taste. Pour hominy into a shallow baking 
half of it in a casserole, cover with slices of hard-cooked egg. dish, sprinkle with remaining 14 cup of grated cheese; bake in 
Remove bones from salmon, flake it and spread over the egg. a moderate oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. This will serve three 
Cover the salmon with half the cream sauce, to which 1 cup of or four, depending upon the heartiness of their appetites. 
grated cheese has been added while hot. Finish the dish w'th Cooked rice can be substituted for the hominy, if the latter is 
the remainder of rice, sliced egg and sauce. Sprinkle the re- not obtainable. [Continued on page 53 
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V7; is the inevitable result of the combined action 


of effective detergents, said the bachelor Professor. 





Leubbish / ‘said Mas. Wathins, mother of four. 


Mrs. Watkins doesn’t 
think much of using long, strange- 
sounding words in talking about 
an old friend like Fels-Naptha. 
“Effective detergents, indeed!’’ 
says Mrs. Watkins. As though 
she didn’t understand better 
than a college professor why 
Fels-Naptha made those smudges on 
his shirt disappear—and without 
hard rubbing. 

““Here,’” says Mrs. Watkins, re- 
spectfully, but firmly, ‘‘take this bar 
of Fels-Naptha. Smell it. That’s no 
what-ever-you-call-it—that's naptha, 
and plenty of it. 

‘“‘Naptha and good soap working 
together—that’s what makes 
Fels-Naptha give you extra help every 
time. I've washed clothes every way 


Ls extra help / ; 


there is to wash them—boiling, soak- 
ing, and now in these new washing 
machines. For ten years Fels-Naptha 
has helped me to get clothes clean, 
and no hard rubbing either. 

“I use Fels-Naptha for washing 
woodwork and linoleum, windows, 
and dishes—in fact, just about every- 
thing that needs soap and water, and 
Fels-Naptha never hurts my hands. 
Ir— 

“Oh, do you have to be getting 
back to your work, Professor? Well, 
mind, now—any time you think any 
part of your washing needs extra 
help, you can be sure it’s getting just 
that! For as long as I’m here—so is 
Fels-Naptha!”’ 


© 1930, Fels & Co. 


FREE—Wwherher, like Mrs. Watkins, you have been greeereerecsooseessocssssssssepsooeseveneseoosesoooostecoosesooesssevonesesonees 


using Fels-Naptha for years, or whether you have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who prefer to chip 
Fels-Naptha soap into their washing machines, tubs, or 
basins, find the chipper handier than using a knife. With it, 
and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha/) just as you need them. 
The chipper will be sent you, free and postpaid, upon request. 
Mail the coupon. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


March, 1930 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. F. J. 3-30 

Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 
Fels-Naptha Chipper offered in this advertise- 
ment. 


Name 





Street 





City mee a 








Fill in completely—print name and address 
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The h y 
a ee Ie LWo= ( Tenneratiorl 


The retirea farmer and his wite move to towrl, 


“oe 
, up the farm—my 
son’s coming back 


from the city to run it. 
We want to put up a small 
house in the village, and a 
new house for John on the 
farm.” 

“That’s a nice order 
two houses at a time,” I 
said. ‘“‘But how about the 
old farmhouse-——couldn’t it 
be remodeled?” 

“The old house isn’t very 
substantial, and_ besides, 
John and his wife will want 
a house that’s a little more 
modern and not so big, 
after living in the city for 
ten years. His wife’s al- 
ways lived in the city—John met her when they were in college.” 

I started to get out some blue-prints to spread on the table, 
but I stopped before I reached the cabinet. 

“You probably have a definite idea of what the new houses 
should be like—-your own house, anyway. Maybe I could make 
a quick sketch of it, if you 

The farmer’s wife opened her handbag and drew out a piece 
of paper. 

“‘We’ve kept this floor plan for a long time; ten years, I guess,”’ 
she explained. ‘It isn’t quite what we want, but it’s pretty 
close to it. We thought maybe you could make a new plan 
including the changes we want.” 

“I’m sure I can,” said I, glancing over the floor plan, which 
had been amended by lines drawn here and there in pencil. 
Quickly I drew a rough pencil sketch of the floor plan. 

“You haven’t put the closets in,’’ the farmer’s wife interrupted. 

And so the floor plan developed under her suggestions, until it 
looked like the sketch shown. It was not until I asked for ideas 
on exterior of the house that the woman faltered. 

“How about an English type?’’ I queried, remembering the 
tremendous interest the English-type home stirred up among 
Farm Journal readers a year or so ago. ‘‘See—you could have 
the side walls of rough-cast stucco in a deep cream color, together 
with brick entrance, or 
stucco entrance if you 
wish. Then you could 
have half-timbered ga- 
bles, and chimney on 
the front of the house. \} 
Weathered brown shin. \ 
gles—-these lend color ; 
and make a pleasing 
combination of different 
materials. The pitch 
of the roof allows a 
roomy attic that could 
be used for storage, or 
finished off for extra 
sleeping-rooms, if 
needed. With two bed- 
rooms, however, it isn’t 
likely you would need © 
that extra room.” 
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ana their SO7l takes Over the farm. Result, {wo 


71eW /; OuUSeS neealer { 


By Joseph 1. Armstrong 







A little different from the conven- 
farmhouse 
room moderate-priced English-type 
Architectural charm costs 
a little more, but not much 


Two floor plans are shown—one 
for the retired farmer who moves to 
town (right), and one for the son 
who takes charge of the farm (left). 
Blue-prints are available for both 


The exterior suggested 
is just about what was 
finally chosen. The con- 
struction of the house is 
simple. In fact, the cost of 
the house was lower than 
my clients expected. They 
had an idea the cost would 
be prohibitive, because the 
exterior was a little dif- 
ferent from that of the 
usual small house. 

‘‘Now for the farmhouse 

why not use the same 
exterior as for the village 
house, and draw up a dif- 
ferent floor plan?’ I que- 
ried. ‘“‘I suppose your son 
and his wife now live in 
an apartment with small 
rooms—living-room, two bedrooms, kitchen, dining-room——”’ 

“No dining-room—just a dining alcove off the kitchen; they 
like that better than a regular dining-room, and it is awfully 
cozy,” the farmer’s wife explained. 

“Hm! Suppose I fix up a floor plan of the farmhouse and mail 
it to you. You can send it to them, along with sketch of the 
exterior, and see how they like it.” 


Kitchen, Dining-Room, Dining Alcove 


ND that’s what happened. A week later the sketch was back 
in my office, with a few changes on it. No kick on the 
exterior—that was satisfactory. So I put the floor plans in 
shape—note the sketches—and went to work on the final plans. 
Suppose we look the plans over. In both sets of plans the 
entrance is the same, except that in the farmhouse a coat closet 
opens into the vestibule. In the other, this space is given over 
to a bedroom closet. 

Living-room, a trifle deeper in the house for the younger 
couple; otherwise, the same. Dining-room proper is missing in 
this set of plans. French doors to porch in both sets of plans. 
The kitchen is larger in the farmhouse than in the house planned 
for the older couple. Farm folks like big kitchens. 

Off the _ kitchen 
(farm plan) is a dining 
alcove with table and 
seats. “The only 
thing we want to re- 
tain about our apart- 
ment,” the younger 
couple remarked. 

The absence of a 
dining-room does not 
inconvenience the 
small family. On spe- 
cial occasions, the 
living-room can be 
used—-threshing time, 
holidays, ete. This 
arrangement — com - 
bined living- and din- 
ing-room—is quite 

[Continued on page 90 
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Electricity is at your door today 


No need to watt a minute 


OT in 1935, but NOW! That’s 

how quickly you can have 
electricity on your place. It’s at your 
door while you are reading this 
page. All you have to do is decide 
that you want it. You don’t have to 
wait for others to act. You can act 
on your own accord. So don’t put 
it off any longer. Waiting won't 
brighten your home or lighten your 
chores. Decide today to put an end 
to needless, useless waiting and 
have electricity this very week. 


Everything is Ready 


How can you get it? Simply see the 
local Delco-Light man—or mail the 
coupon if you don’t know who he 
is. All you have to do is say the 
word. Your 1930 Delco-Light Elec- 
tric Power and Light Plant is ready. 
You share this plant with no one 
else. It’s yours and yours alone. Use it 
how and when you want to—in your 
own way—independent of others. 


Electric Power—Electric Lights 


With Delco-Light you have plenty of 
POWER—lots of it—electric power 
to do the sweeping, the washing—to 
milk the cows, to run the cream sep- 
arator, to grind the feed, and to do 
a score of other tasks. You can have 
an electric water system. You can 
have a modern laundry, a bathroom 
with an inside toilet—and plenty of 
fresh running water for the stock. 





This new 4-cylinder, 1500 watt Red Line Delco- 
Light develops 3 H.P. at the pulley. It is finished 
in red at the factory. 


Now 350,000 Satisfied Users 


longer 


Then, of course, you will have 
clean, safe, bright electric lights. 
You can light up every corner of 
the house; you light up the barn, 
the outbuildings, and the barnyard. 


Free Book—Mail Coupon 


Yet, with all these benefits, Delco- 
Light is mot expensive. It’s ONE in- 
vestment that actually pays for it- 
self. Our new free book proves that. 
It tells all about Delco-Light. It 
shows how easily you can have it 
NOW. Send for this book today. 
And when you have read the facts— 
don’t wait. Have electricity NOW. 
It’s yours with Delco-Light—the 
easy, practical and imexpensive way. 


> > > 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept.W-106 Dayton, Ohio. 

Send me 36 page illustrated book “New Way to 
Farm Profits’ that shows how easy it is to have 
Delco-Light right now, 0-4 


Bio o60st0ncb eb snededseensesunnese¢eteute ‘ 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE 


PROGOO UCT S O F GENERAL 


March, 1930 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


Also Manufacturers of ® Electric Residence Water Systems 
and DELCOGAS for Household and Commercial Use 
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Jane Moreland 


NE reads and hears so 

much about the new 

silhouette, and one sees 
so many extreme styles in fash- 
ion forecasts and in the shops, 
that many women are under the 
impression that ankle-length 
dresses with tight-fitting bodices 
are being advocated for all 
occasions. 

Quite the contrary is true. 
The new evening and formal 
afternoon dresses are longer 
than those we have worn in 
recent years, all or part of the 
skirt reaching the ankle, while 
the bodice follows the graceful 
contour of the body somewhat 
instead of hanging from the 
shoulders like a pillow-slip. 

The accepted length for 
street, house and_ sport 





It is designed for 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust. For 
the 36-inch, 25¢ yards of 39-inch material are required, with 11 
yards of binding. 


WRAP-AROUND type that has excellent lines, and is easy 

to make, is No. 494. As there will be plenty of cool days 
during the next two or three months, it might well be developed 
in one of the feather-weight tweeds or some other light wool. The 
surplice vest adds a bit of contrast. Buttons and belt complete 
the trimming. It also would develop beautifully in silk or in 
cotton. No. 494 is designed for 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42-inch bust. It consists of a one-piece back and two front 
sections with a circular flounce joined to the right front. For 
the 36-inch, 31< yards of 40-inch material with !5 yard of 40-inch 
contrasting are needed. 

Although it is still cold in most sections of the country, it is 
not too early to be planning the summer wardrobe. Spring is 
a busy season, and hot days have a habit of appearing before 
one expects them, so it is wise to have ready at least one cool 
dress. The new cottons are so lovely that every one predicts 


that cotton will be widely worn again this summer. 





clothes, however, is four 
inches below the bend of the 
knee, with a hem that is even or 
nearly so. This length is much more 
becoming to the average woman 
than the more abbreviated skirt 
ever was. Increased width is an- 
other good feature in skirts, as it 
permits the knees to be covered 
when the wearer is seated. 





HE three frocks shown on this 
page are very wearable and very 
adaptable to different type of figures. 
The young girl will like the smart sophistication of No. 
3301, while her mother will approve of its simplicity and 
grace. This straight-line model has attractively shaped 
collar, triangular pocket and turn-back cuffs in contrasting 
color. A leather belt marks a normal waist-line, and buttons 
repeat the color of the belt. A flared inset at the front of the 
skirt provides the necessary width to the hem, while the 
diagonal seaming lends a pleasing tailored finish. 
Made of navy blue crépe—navy blue outranks in popu- 
larity this spring every other color but black—with the 
collar, pocket and cuffs of vivid red crépe, and belt and 
buttons of the same tone, it would make a frock of unusual 
interest. This design would be excellent also for the new 
cottons. It would be especially good-looking developed in 
one of the red-and-white pique prints, with white collar and 
cuffs and a red belt. It is designed for 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 





HE new dresses to wear at home have also delightful 
feminine touches, while at the same time keeping their 


practical simplicity. No. 612 is 
Qo 





one of those well liked types that 
have’ reversible fronts. These 
dresses are especially good, as they 
do not ruffle the hair while being 
slipped on or off. The scalloped 
hem-line adds variety, but a straight 
hem-line is also very smart. The 
pockets are gathered into plain band 
tops, while the wide belt is slipped 
through bound openings under the 
front panel. Made in one of the 
new green-and-white cottons and \ 
bound with green bias-fcld, it would | 





494 


































Se ia ae 





be a frock that fairly spells spring. 612 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
1930 Spring Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 


and size required. 
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arly=Spring STYLES 


suitable lor home and street wear 





) Party frock - - porch dress 
and a smart ensemble --ALL IN ONE 

















"i 
zo THs month, in 1,400 J. C. Penney 
Company stores, well-dressed 
women are buying a million new 
is easy porch frocks. Paying only $1.79 
nao apiece for them ... and planning to 
“y a wear them to the country club, to 
omplete market, to parties all summer long 
Ik or in because their colors, their styles and 

ny a. their patterns are smart and new. 

4 "For These pretty frocks cost so little, 
40-inch you can buy @ complete summer cos- 
a, tume in our store for less than you 
7% s often have spent on your dress alone. 


pring is 
r before 


Choose the porch frock you fike 
best; make a little jacket to wear 


ne cool 
with it ... we have many prints at 49¢. 


predicts 

And buy a gay new hat to match; 
they’re only $1.98. With a pair of 
our 98¢ chiffon stockings, and a 
flower for your shoulder . . . your 
costume is complete. And it has cost 
you exactly $6.23. 


At this price these frocks 
are extraordinary 


We know of no other department 
store that could make these frocks 
so charming that women wear them 
for all daytime occasions . . . yet 
keep the price at $1.79, the cost of 
an ordinary “housedress.” 


Even the J. C. Penney Company 
could not achieve this triumph of 
merchandising without the coopera- 
tion of the local managers in 1,400 
stores. With their assistance we are 





FLOWERED PRINTS... TINY CHECKS...POLKA able to operate a new efficiency so 
DOTS are all included in our porch frock collection. Colors storekeeping. New selling methods, 
range from high shades of coral, lettuce green, and blue to far more than our tremendous pur- 
natural-color pongee and conservative black-and-white. Ten chases, keep the prices low on this 
smart fabrics in a hundred designs. New circular skirts and fine merchandise. 


straight-line models, tailored or gracefully ruffled. And elbow 
sleeves, cap sleeves, or little frocks with no sleeves at all! 
Fashion details include novelty buttons, knife-pleated ruffling, 


and decorative bands of fresh grosgrain ribbon. 


Write to us for address of our near- 
est store and a FREE “Store News.” 
J.C. Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 

[Cr | ae 
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GAY SPRING HATS of felt or straw, 
from $1.98. 

FOR LITTLE JACKETS choose cot- 
ton yard goods in either harmonizing, 
or contrasting, tints and patterns. 
OUR 98¢ HOSE are so good-looking 
that millions of women choose them 
for daily wear and dress occasions. 


J.C. PENNEY °2: DEPT. STORES 


o The largest department store in the world ... under more than 1,400 roofs! 
AL March, 1930 Page 28 











“ Jeauty, Comfort and Income from 


A Michigan farm 


Wor!a/1, who STOWS 


HT. | 


F VERGREENS 


By 








frees lor sale, felis low 


she does it 


and I retired from the mercantile 

business and bought a 40-acre farm 
which consisted of a large hayfield with 
one large and two small scrub oak trees on 
it. On this bare 40, we built our home. 
In town, where we had always lived, our 
house was more or less protected from 
the wind, but our new home received the 
full sweep of the winds coming over the 
small hill that lies to the west of us. 

We had heard of evergreens being 
planted as wind-breaks, and as we thought 
they would also beautify our place, we 
decided to plant some Norway spruce. 
We ordered 500 three-year-old trans- 
plants, which averaged about six 
inches in height. These we planted 
along our western fence row and in 


Giant retire years ago, my husband 





























Bertha M. Rogers 


The trees were planted about 14 inches 
apart, in rows which were about 30 
inches apart. As soon as the plants were 
taken out of the puddle, they were almost 
instantly covered and the ground firmly 
packed around them. After they were all 
planted, the soil was leveled with a rake, 
and the loose dirt drawn around the trees 
to form a mulch. The trees were planted 
about an inch deeper than they stood in 
the nursery rows. 


Different Results 


OT a weed was allowed on the plot. 
Did these trees grow? Less than 2 
percentdied. In just three years, they 
were crowding each other so much 

that we transplanted the largest 

ones to various locations on our 



































various other places on our grounds, expecting them, of course, 
to grow into beautiful trees, but nothing like this happened. The 
following spring we found that only three of the 500 had sur- 
vived the heavy crcp of weeds, and they were puny, sickly 
looking specimens. 

Did we get discouraged? No, we did not. We loved ever- 
greens and we wanted to beautify our place, so we were deter- 
mined to have them if possible. We visited the state nurseries, 
the state agricultural college, and we read everything available 
on evergreens that would throw light on why those we had 
planted had died. 


Trying Again 
E soon learned that small evergreens must be taken care of 
the same as any other crop, and that they would not 
grow in weeds. In the fall of 1914, we prepared about three- 
fourths of an acre of ground that was directly west of our home. 
It was heavy clay, but we plowed it just at the right time, so it 
could be worked up like a fine garden soil; then in the spring we 
plowed it again, but not so deep, and worked it again thoroughly. 
Every one said, ‘‘That ground is too heavy for evergreens,” but 
nevertheless we ordered 1,000 Norway and blue spruces, and a 
few Scotch and white pines as well. 
That evergreen roots must not be exposed to the air for even 
a minute was another thing we had learned, so when our plants 
came, we prepared a puddle of clay and water in which the 
roots were immersed as soon as they were unpacked. 
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From seedlings to sturdy young trees, worth $50 to $100 each—Mrs. Rogers combines pleasure and business 


grounds, we gave a great many to friends, and we planted nearly 
100 in the cemetery to beautify it. They grew so fast and so 
beautifully, that evergreens became a hobby with us. We 
planted some nearly every year, trying different kinds. Now 
19 different kinds are to be found on our grounds, and some 
have grown as much as three feet in one year. 

We kept on transplanting trees from the rows until there 
were beautiful trees all over the place. In the spring of 1924, 
we had all the evergreens transplanted that we cared for, so 
we decided to sell some that were crowding each other in the rows. 

At different times, people had wanted to buy our trees, but 
we were reluctant about parting with them. When we decided 
to sell some, we let these people know and many came, some 
bringing their friends and neighbors with them. 


Repeat Ordlers Are Frequent 


N Decoration Day, people who came from a distance to deco- 
rate relatives’ graves inquired of the sexton where trees like 
those growing in the cemetery could be purchased. These 
people generally bought four, one for each corner of their lot, 
and often they came back and bought some for their home 
grounds. One person living at a distance of 40 miles came back 
four different times for evergreens, each time bringing friends, 
who bought also. 
A sign stating ‘“‘We Sell Evergreens’” was put in place, and 
many who read it stopped and ordered trees. A number of 
small trees were planted in lard-tubs which (Cont. on page 54 
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This entire field was 
blanted with sweet 
cov@at the same time, 
but only the rows at 
r the left were planted 


7k NE through Gator-Hide 


Mulch Paper. This 
picture aptly illus- 
trates the REAL mir- 
acle of Mulch Paper. 





LO © K a = here’s a picture that 


tells a story better than a million words! 


You Can Actually SEE How 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
Increases Yield and Quality 


OOK at this picture carefully. 
At one side, sweet corn, 
young, but sturdy and strong and 
with plenty of promise of bear- 
ing well. 


At the other side, only a few feet 
away... sweet corn, too...or 
rather what was left of it after the 
drought of 1929 had done its 
work—yet both areas were 
planted at the same time! 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Mulch Paper Division 
Dept.D4, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Mulch Paper Division 
Dept-D4, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 


Maualch Paper 


Gator-HipeE 


This paper is licensed for use in the 37 states east of Colorado and in Canada east of Saskatchewan under the 
patents of Charles F. Eckart, the inventor of mulch paper, which are owned by the International Paper Co. 


March, 1930 





The answer is that the sweet 
corn at the left was planted 
through Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
. » . that Gator-Hide conserved 
every bit of moisture that the soil 
absorbed . . . that Gator-Hide 
prevented its evaporation...and 
at the same time increased the 
soil’s temperature . . . checked 
night cooling ... STIMULATED 
growth—while all around other 
plants were withering. 


Try Gator-Hide yourself this 
year. Get bigger crops EARLIER 
with less effort. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail the coupon. 


Reg. U.S Pat. Of. 








Right Off the Press 


The FIRST 
MULCH PAPER 
PLANTING MANUAL 


FREE 


Written by an agricultural authority. 
Tells how to lay paper for various crops 
-+show to anchor it...a COMPLETE 
Mulch Paper text book that every gar- 
dener and farmer should read. 


Mail Coupon NOW! 
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RETAIL PRICES 
Type Width Length Sq. Ft. Per Roll 
light | 18in. 900ft. 1350 $3.50 
outa! 36in. 900ft. 2700 7.00 
heavy 18in. 450 ft. 675 3.50 
er 36in. 450ft. 1350 7.00 


Substantial discounts on orders of 
30 rolls or more. 


For Canadian prices, write 
Canadian Office. 


SERRE REEERER ER SERRE EEE 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO, 

Mulch Paper Division 

Dept. D4, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send your booklet. “‘The Miracle of 

Mulch PaperandGator-HideMulch Paper Plant- 

ing Manual,’’ and tell me where I can secure « 

supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this 

territory. 


My dealer is ... 


My name ............++ . 


My addresa...... sbosegnéawes : 








bp wecasacucucecusususecenad 
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CHILD 


T is amazing to note how clearly women 
I of the farms are viewing conditions from 

national and international viewpoints, 
how they are planning remedies where they 
are needed, and how certainly they are 
achieving their objectives. Perhaps it is 
because they have always known how to 
plant the seed, and have experienced the joy 
of watching things grow. 

At last this retiring, loving, home-making 
mother, the farmer’s wife, has emerged from 
‘“‘the house’”’ to shed her light over the entire 
community. Three major causes have con- 
tributed to her coming-out: The World War 
brought her into systematic working contact 
with her neighbor; when she cranked up her 
first car, she realized the power of her own 
engine; and increasing good-road mileage 
made driving a pleasure. She had long wanted 
to go. Now she is going at high speed: not 
the mad jazz-pace of the Great White Way, however, but she is 
going after the things that are worth while. 

Home life is dwindling in the crowded cities, so the psychol- 
ogists tell us; but we know that in the small towns and rural 
sections there still exists a comfy home life about the hearth- 
stone, which is the foundation stone of civilization. Organization 
of farm women is rapidly going on, and wherever there is a 
Grange, or bureau, or a county club, there the members are 
building a magnificent structure of community service, by 
expanding the home program, which has been woman’s mission 





Mrs. Frank E. Humphrey, Chairman of 
Child Welfare Division, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 








Judging by what some rural 
9 
wo7ne/sl § clubs have « one in the 


past, they can be depended on 
fo back lip [ resident / [sover ‘s 


prosram 


By Charlotte Miller Temple 


children’s review that has ever been under- 
taken by any people. How well this labor of 
love will be performed by our farm women is 
foretold in the things which they are already 
doing. An attempt at anything like a com- 
plete report would fill volumes; but here are 
a few of the outstanding achievements: 

The women of Alabama have had a welfare worker placed in 
nearly every county, and have secured from the state legislature 
an appropriation of $100,000 for child-welfare work alone. 

In Pennsylvania, about 450 women’s clubs—the majority, 
small town or county groups—are active in various phases of 
child welfare. The state Grange is uniting with the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in a project to place a county 
library in every county. What Montgomery county is doing is 
a sample of activities in progress in many localities in this and 





since the dawn of man. The community spirit has taken pos- 


health centers, 


other states: They are financing playgrounds, contributing to 


assisting at clinics, holding nutrition classes 


and serving milk and hot lunches in schools. The state federa- 




































session of the countryside, so that if itpbe true 
that the atmosphere looks clouded over the 
cities, a great rainbow is seen stretching over 
field and woodland. Out there in the open country, 
there is wonderful material for building up a mighty 
generation of strong, clean and normal men and women. 


What the States Are Doing 


RESIDENT HOOVER, looking to the nation’s fu- 
ture, has inaugurated a program for child welfare, 
and everywhere, throughout the land, organized groups 
of women will have a part in that great work. Briefly, 
and according to Director H. E. Barnard, Ph.D., the 
purpose of the conference is to review the present 
health picture of the American child; to consider what 
is being done for child health and protection; to seek 
views of responsible and interested groups on what 
ought to be done; and finally, to agree on practical 
means for bringing well ordered ideas to fruition. 
Obviously, the major part of the President’s program 
on child welfare must be worked out by voluntary 
action, and I am thinking that even Mr. Hoover must 
be astonished when he realizes the powerful and 
well ordered forces of women already prepared to 
co-operate in the first national baby parade and 
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tion. Of these, 


this way. 










In child-welfare work, 
no distinction is made 
in color or race. Left 
—Crow Indians of 
Nyola Welfare Club, 
Montana. Mary-one-Goose, 
the president, is the first 
figure at the left. Center— 
Mason’s Cove Welfare Club, 
Virginia. This group of 
women, who live in a moun- 
tain section of Roanoke 
county, have completed a 
course in home nursing and 
care of children. . Right— 
Welfare club of colored wo- 
men in Virginia, working 
under the direction of the 
county nurse, Mrs. Jane 
Morgan Harris. This club 
has a permanent clubhouse, 
shown in the background 


tion is establishing a scholarship-loan fund. 
In 30 states, federated clubs are maintaining scholarship-loan 
funds which help ambitious young people to obtain an educa- 


Kansas is said to have the largest—$34,000. 


In Maine, last year, it is reported that 19 girls were helped in 


In Virginia, almost all clubs are contributing 


through the Virginia Homemakers’ Association, an organi- 
zation made up entirely of farm women, to a rapidly 
increasing loan fund which is available to girls of the state 


who can qualify for a course in 
home economics at the state 
agricultural college, in prepara- 
tion for teaching: in the local 
schools or [Continued on paye 56 
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Gold Seal 
\ Rug No. 618 
Imagine this te- 
: freshing design 
1Tl the } ¥ = in your dining 
J room, or hes : 
> charmingColonia 
~ = ° bedroom! 
sver's c prima IO 30 
Here are introduced the very newest styles in Amer- gost 
oom ee \. _ica’s favorite floor-covering — Gold Seal Congoleum ~ 
. NS. R Sie, sf aes ford Gold Seal 
orem AE, Rugs. Here, in rugs that any one can afford, are pat- Rug No. 614 
labor of y » terns by the world’s leading designers and colorists. A modern-art, 
‘omen is . pal asia ; <1 eee y that 
5 ae, > , —_ re _ , » will appeal espe- 
already Designs whose sheer loveliness wins your instant > Posamgallenct 
» a com- who like some- 


here are 


admiration. Color harmonies that suggest endless ways to 


thing “diferent.” 


brighten up your home. And in every rug, an indescribable some- 











laced in ; : : = i ; 

gislature thing that marks it asa real masterpiece. Don’t they fill you with 

1e. ; ‘TI ing 2] , > rq , 7) 

aisle ambitions to bring their rich beauty into your home? yMPIA 

~ -* Modern in Time-Saving. A damp mop over the water-proof oo 

ne State an : , 

. county surface and jiffy-quick Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs are immaculate. Gold Seal 

doing is ‘ ; , , Rug No. 623 

thie and Modern in Trouble-Saving. These rugs lie flat without fasten- illite 
4 . . . h k h- 

ge ae ing—never kick-up or slide about—never curl up at the corners. eames adie 

._ Zi : fully brightened 

e federa- Modern in Money-Saving. The purchase of several room-size up with tis lovely 

. . esizgn. 

ship-loan Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs will not strain even a modest budget. 

n educa- 

$34,000. 

helped in 

tributing “EA AN 

n organi- a ww a*® 

1 rapidly ‘ 

the state Gold Seal Gold Seal Gold Seal 

course in Rug No. 619 Rug No. 615 Rug No. 621 

she state A “‘moderne”’ de- Thispattern shows Oriental designs 

prepara- sign is DUVAL—yet a number of Mo- are extremely 

the local so appealing that hammedan prayer popular. This pat- 

it will not offend rugs as they are tern is a reproduc- 
et Page oe even the most con- often seen on a tion of a rare old 





servative taste. Mosque floor. Persian carpet. 


Weigh all the facts and your sense of 


ania values will tell you that the “‘golden rule of 
| of rug-buying”’ is to look for the big Gold Seal 
f= Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. Write for a free copy 


Rug No. 624 


Something new 
foryour kitchen. 
— es Square tiles in 
:* SR: " marble effects.. .in- 
Cl cttatictetittdthlliee scts of blue. ..and 
an unusual border. 


of our interesting, purse-size booklet show- 
ing all the lovely Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Genera] Office: KEARNY, N. J. New York Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis New Orleans 
Dallas Detroit Atlanta Riode Janciro In Canadsa—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 





\ WOMEN’S RADIO INSTITUTE—\ook for the listing in the radio column h 


of your local newspaper. A half-hour morning program of delightful enter- 
gation tainment and practical help. Ask your Congoleum dealer—or write us—for 
ee the Institute folder with broadcast time-table. (Not yet on Pacific Coast.) | 
NH = Gold Seal 


GOLD SEAL 
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RUGS 





Rug No. 616 


This design en- 
ables you to follow 
the vogue for 
hooked rugs with- 
Out spending a 
mint of money. 
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ARCH is last 
eall for the 
overhaul of all 
farm machinery. Do 

















The story comes to 
us of a farmer in the 
Palouse wheat belt 
of Washington using 
combines over ter- 


' Season 





Lf 





this work now and 


races built on slopes 





| 
[ 
you will not only save 

expensive repair bills, 

but also the much more costly delays of breakdowns during 
rush seasons. Go about the work systematically. Take one 
machine at a time, in the order they will be used, and check 
carefully for loose or missing bolts and defective parts. Above 

all, do not take a ‘‘guess it will do’’ attitude, but be thorough 

and satisfy yourself that each machine is all set for the season’s 
You can not afford to take chances on parts about 


grind. 
Replace them. 


which you are in doubt. 


No more timely and important re- 
minder can be given this month than that of loading the tractor 
to capacity. If a tractor is drawing only half of a full drawbar 
load, naturally the cost of fuel and oil (to say nothing of the 
operator’s time) is larger than it should be for a given amount 
of field work. Clarence Lockwood, McHenry county, IIl., has 
the right idea (photo above). He hitches two nine-foot disk 
harrows and an eight-foot one to his tractor. For belt work, 
loading to full capacity is not so important, but 
for drawbar jobs the full load is the eco- 
nomical one. 












WE hope not asingle 
owner of a combine who grows 
milo and kafir will overlook the 
fact this piece of machinery can 
be used successfully for harvest- 
ing and threshing those crops. 
It will cost less, too, to harvest 
and thresn the grain sorghums 
with the combine than to use 
header, grain-binder or corn- 
binder and thresh separately with 
threshing-machine. 


By using a modern 
three-row power corn-planter, O. G. 
Watson, Pocahontas county, Iowa, 
planted 200 acres of corn in four and 


row mechanical picker, drawn by the 
same tractor, husked the corn at the 
rate of from 400 to 600 bushels a day. 
Total yield, 11,800 bushels. Can 
anybody beat Watson’s record? 


how? 


full capacity. 
Take cows from garlick 
before milking. 


One thing that is keep- 
ing back terracing to hold the topsoil 
on hilly land is the mistaken notion 
that terraced land interferes with 
field operations. There is no serious 
objection to terracing on this score. — 
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Now is the Time To: 


one-half days last year. The corn 

rae > ius > 1 « Qf « ra mi 

as cultivated with a tractor and Siiien srvenia for windows. 
three-row cultivator at the rate of Build f : 
from 40 to 50 acres a day. A single- ae See ey ee 


Top-dress fall-sown grain with nitrogen. 
Loosen mulch of perennials; plant sweet peas. 


Put burglar-alarm on poultry-house. 


Provide hitches so tractor can be worked to 


Strike, slap, flap, hit, pelt, slam, bang, thump, 
whack, baste, swat the first fly of spring. 


having a fall of 27 
feet in 100. That’s quite a slope. Makes terracing look ex- 
tremely simple on land having a fall of only ten or twelve feet, 
doesn’t it? Building terraces is not the job it used to be, thanks 
to better machinery for terracing. 

Incidentally, a new method of building the broad-base terrace 
has been worked out for slopes that are not steep. The terrace 
ridge is thrown up by a one-way disk, of the type so widely used 
for plowing in the western wheat belt (see photo in oval). The 
disk is drawn both ways across the field, turning the soil down- 
ward when going in one direction, and throwing it upward against 
the terrace wall when returning. A suitable bank can be con- 
structed in several trips with the disk, the number depending 
on the grade. Best results are obtained in building if the disk 
is attached close to the tractor so that it will track properly. 
Cost of building terraces in this way is low and the construction 
is simple. These factors also mean quick and economical 
repairing. 


SHOCK fodder still standing in the field 
can be cut and run into the silo, where it 
will make fair silage, if water is added. 
Or it can be run through the feed- 
grinder and fed dry along with sup- 
plements. Quite a few steer-feeders 
are preparing fodder for roughage 
in this way. One feeder in In- 
diana says he can run from 20 
to 25 shocks (100 hills to a 
shock) through the grinder in 
an hour, two men working. A 
15-30 tractor runs the grinder. 
“The steers do remarkably well,” 
says he. 





A TENANT'S wife 
asks for a list of flowers that can be 
started from seed in spring—‘‘March 
or later, as we move March 1.” The 
following flowers can be started in 
hotbed or in boxes indoors in March 
or April: Asters, snapdragons, alys- 
sums, celosias, mignonette, scabiosa 
and zinnia. The seed catalog will 
suggest still other flowers. A garden 
calendar, outlining work in the flower 
garden during each month in the year, 
can be had free on request. Stamp 
would be welcome. 


old ones. 


Know 





| 
y pas 5 ) 
pee he ree A SAVING of eleven 
| pounds of seed wheat per acre is re- 
ported by Charles Ludwick, Colorado. 
| ‘How come?” you ask. By using a 


furrow drillinstead ([Cont. on page 49 
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P 1 Pink A very beautiful sort with immense, well formed Black Princ A new color in Asters; very fascinating, best Red Sensation The reddest of all Asters, a very rich garnet- 
eeriess flowers ot a delightful peach-blossom-pink color e described as a rich dark velvety purple-maroon, red that is most attractive for beds and borders, 
very double 


; a profuse bloomer and its charming color makes and needless to say, is attracting much attention. Flowers are as the plants are always loaded with bloom and produce a very 
it t desirable for house decoratior = large and double and are produced on long stems, showy effect. Cut flowers keep well for decoration 
Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25. Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 15c; 3 pkts., 30c. Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25e. 
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Grow I hese Beautiful Asters 


8 Gorgeous Colors 


Asters are very popular and acknowledged to 
be the Queen of Autumn Annuals. These eight 
varieties reproduced from photographs are the 
latest colors and the most beautiful in Asters, 
and I do not believe the readers of this magazine 
have ever had an opportunity to grow such a 
fine collection of beautiful colors 












Asters are easily raised from seed—plant seed in the 
house or hotbed in March or April for early flowers, or 
later sow seed in the garden up to June Ist, and they 
will make @ most briiliant show, furnishing a constant 
supply of cut flowers until killed by frost 






















The varieties shown were made from photographs of 
the plants, their true color reproduced by the artist, and 
represent the most beautiful artistic and robust types of 
the wonderful Aster family. You can order any variety 
on this page at prices named, or have the entire lot of 
& varieties at a bargain price under my Special Offer. 





: I will mail to any address 1 
Special Offer packet of cach varicty in color 
as described, 8 packets in all, for only 50c; 3 packets 
of each color (24 packets in all), $1.00, postpaid. 





1930 Seed, Plant and Bulb Book is sent with every 
order, or free on request it contains a big list of Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs. Many varieties of Vegetables, Flowers 
and Shrubs are shown in natural colors 


Leaflet, “How to Grow Beautiful Asters” free with every order 
Order today. and grow a wonderful Aster display this 
Summer You will be more than pleased 














This offer will not appear again 


F.B.MILLS, Seed Grower, 333 Rose Hill, N.Y. 
Growing) 


(43 Years of Seed 





Admiration A new and very beautiful shade in Asters—a de- 
lightful shade of rose—impossible to describe and 
the effect made more exquisite by the petals of the large flowers 
being gracefully curled and twisted. - 

Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 5c; 3 pkts., 30c. 


P | Gi t This is the monster among Asters, an unusually 

urpie lan strong grower with immense purple flowers pro- 

ed on long stems. Fhe very large flowers have petals curved 

and twisted like Japanese Chrysanthemums, A beautiful flower. 
Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 









: a f . P 7 ° d the gorgeous 
A most pleasing shade, best described as a sil- The most beautiful of the large, white flowering American An ecarly-flowering sort an 
Pacific Beauty vehi cna «hich is very unusual and has Oregon Asters and greatly prized for cutting. The mam- Beauty flowers have a rich American Beauty rose 
tt r h attention The ‘large double flowers have curled moth flowers on long stems resemble Japanese Chrysanthemums color, which is always greatly admired, especially as they are 
and twisted petals and they are fine for cutting. as they are borne on long stems with petals long and curled, produced on long stems—fine for cutting. Plants tall and strong. 
Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25e. Pkt. (over 50 seeds), 0c; 3 pkts., 25e. 

















E DON'T KNOW whether they have more beautiful winters in Switzerland than we dx 
here, but they certain know how t take beautiful snow ‘ 


pictures This is in t viss Jura 
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4% Ts HE BATTLE ON SKIRT lengths 
j l rages Thi $s spring design is a 
n on lengt! It is printed 
( th side bandin 
e ‘ 
. ’ 
s I Tosa Y thee 
# AIPOURXT1 i¢ 
| ~ 
4 Camera s > Fye 
x < 
S - . — 
BF hriacs : j P ND ON THE LEFT is Secretary of State 
eS ae Henry Stimson’s famous pet parrot, ‘‘Old 
| fies < at. > 4 = Soak,”’ who is b« ng among the palms of the Pan 
he 9 < A ‘ ee. : Americ an Uni . buil ling at Ws: ashington | while his 
master is in London We hear he was banished to the 
ai ali . basement lately for using bad words 
ND WHAT'S THIS curious object? Oh, it’s a port ; 
able electro-magnet, with which they mose round iif UA 
and collect all the loose iron and steel nails i pieces 
of metal that would otherwise puncture our tires. Fifteen - ee ee Be ie : 
minutes’ sweeping in Pasadena did this HAT ARE THESE FRUITS, drying in the warm sun? They are 
nese . raisins Then the view below is somewhere in the raisin country 
SES ein isiiiiaaaniianl around Fresno? Oh no, it's in Persia, not far from Tabriz 





PEAKING OF AIR SAFETY (for which see Harold Pitcairn’s 
article on another page), here is the airplane, 2 Curtiss ‘‘Tana- 
ger,’’ which won first place in the recent Guggenheim safety 





contest. Special slotted wings and careful design made it possible 
to rise quickly, fly slowly without stalling, and land with a very . 
short run. Well, the safest airplane is none too safe for us “ , my 5 - ae [orm pe by 
" one ——€- 2 
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Your livestock dollar 
buys more 


Average price trends, based on data compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

==: Livestock prices. Average of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep and lambs. 

; Farm products. Average of 30 items. 








z soeeeeccccce 
: =—=<= Commodity prices. Average of retail prices for things the 
farmer buys. 
1910 I Zz SB # Ss 16 7 8 19 20 2 22 23 24 2 26 27 2 29 
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HE purchasing power of your 
live stock has been going up. 


The chart on this page—reproduced 
from Swift & Company’s 1930 Year 
Book—shows how livestock prices 
have been rising during the past five 
years, and how prices paid by farmers 
for food, clothing, machinery, and 
other commodities, have remained 
nearly stationary. 


One hundred pounds of live stock 
now buys more food and farm equip- 
ment than at any time since 1920. 


In fact, the purchasing power of 
live stock during 1929 was greater 
than the average of the five years 
preceding the war. 


This is a gratifying recovery from 
the low levels of 1921, ’22, ’23 and 
24. It means that those farmers 
who have turned to livestock pro- 
duction already have found one of 
the surest forms of farm relief. 


Swift & Company has had a part 
in providing a marketing outlet for 
what the livestock producer and 
farmer have to sell. 


Packing houses and produce plants 
adjacent to producing areas; branch 


March, 1930 





> | The 1930 Swift Year Book 
shows how recent price trends 
benefited livestock raisers. 











houses in large cities; thousands of 
refrigerator cars carrying meat and 
produce to smaller communities— 
these facilities bring the consuming 
markets of the world almost to the 
farmer’s door. 


Yet Swift & Company’s many 
services are performed for a profit 
that has little effect on the price the 
producer receives for his products, 
or the price the consumer pays for 
meat—a profit averaging only a 
fraction of a cent per pound. 


The new Swift Year Book tells 
how the upward trend in livestock 
prices lends stability and prosperity 
to an important industry. It em- 
phasizes the benefits that accrue to 
the economic life of the nation. In 
addition, it gives many new facts 
about Swift & Company’s business 
and the developments of 1929. 


Of interest to farmer and city 
dweller alike, Swift & Company’s 
1930 Year Book will be sent to you 
free. Just mail the coupon below. 





Mail coupon for new Swift Year Book 





Swift & Compan 


Town 





y 
Public Relations Dept., 4026 Packers Ave., 
r c c U. S. Yards, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me a copy of Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book. 


MN a SRR PERSE A Le SAN .. Address 





State 





Swift & Company 


© S. & Co. 
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VASHING TON 
Affairs 


What the Capital thinks of the Naval 
Limitation Conference, the « O1Ngs of 
Congress, the President, and things like 
By Frank G. Moorhead 


ERBERT HOOVER has been President of the United 


that 


States just one year, this month. He is in better health 

today than when he entered the White House. Last 
summer he fished. Last winter threw the medicine ball. He has 
little excess flesh. He is in better physical trim today than 
Calvin Coolidge was when he finished his first year of the Presi- 
dency. 

President Hoover is the type of man who works hard, but 
takes things easy. He pushes an electric button and tells the 
attendant to bring him this or that letter, which he may have 
received yesterday or six months ago. He remembers the con- 
tents. He knows he ordered it filed. He has a secretariat which 
does everything exactly as he tells them or would have told 
them. He doesn’t litter up his mind with details. 


e 2 

T has been a fast-flying year. When he was inaugurated 

March 4, 1929, the rain fell steadily. 

President Hoover did a fine thing that day. There were 
seats reserved for distinguished guests and personal friends, as 
he took the oath of office. He reserved the entire first row for 
the members of his household. A Montenegrin valet sat next to 
a Chinese cook. Housemaids, table waiters, cooks, stenog- 
raphers, chauffeurs, those of his own household, had the best 
ofall the seats, in front of the mighty of the world who would 
cheerfully have crowded them out. 


- 


WO of Washington’s best-known newspaper men are out of 

Washington now: our own Frederic William Wile and William 
Hard. Both are in London, attending and reporting the naval 
conference. Wile is broadcasting, across the ocean, and all over 
the United States, over the Columbia chain. Hard is doing the 
same thing, over the National. 

The two men are not very much alike, for all they’re at the 
top of their profession. Wile is a bit rotund and doesn’t look 
his 56 years. He’s seen a lot of the world and plenty of action, 
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“‘When we, the people, in the course of—” wait a minute, we’re 
a little mixed. Anyway, here’s where our two great national 


documents—the Constitution and Declaration of In- 
dependence—are displayed in the Congressional 
Library at Washington 


and few American newspaper men know European politics and 
international affairs as well as he. 

Hard is as lean and hungry-looking as Cassius himself. He 
is a bundle of nerves. He gets around like a motorcycle cop; 
Wile travels more like a stage-coach. Folks used to call ‘‘Bill’’ 
Hard quite a radical, but we’re all like that when we are young. 


< « 
ICHOLAS LONGWORTH, who ought to know, since he is 
Speaker, says the House of Representatives should not be 
called ‘‘the lower House,”’’ as almost everybody does call it. It 
ranks just as high as the Senate, says Nick. All revenue mea- 
sures arise in the House, so that gives it superiority. Of course, 
they don’t stay there, and they get back from the Senate sadly 
changed; but they originate there, and you can’t get around that. 


< é 
ONGRESS has voted an increase of $50,000,000 annually in 
federal highway aid. The vote was unanimous in the House, 
which in itself is something of a miracle. 

The vote came on the Dowell bill to authorize appropriation 
of $300,000,000 for road building in 1931, 1932 and 1933. The 
only opposition came from a few who were against the limita- 
tion of $15,000 a mile, the amount the Federal Government will 
advance toward the construction costs of federal-aid highways. 

Congressman Dowell’s full name is Cassius Caius. Quite 
appropriately, he is generally called ‘‘Cash.”’ 

e = 

RESIDENT HOOVER’S recommendations to transfer the 

liquor enforcement bureau from the Treasury Department to 
the Department of Justice meets the approval of Secretary 
Mellon, Attorney General Mitchell and most Senators and Con- 
gressmen. It will doubtless be adopted. 

The idea of having minor infractions of the liquor laws heard 
by a United States Commissioner, who shall report his findings, 
with recommendations for punishment, to the United States 
judge, is meeting with bitter opposition. 

Many folks argue it is giving underlings too much power, 
that it transgresses the right of trial by jury, and that only duly 
constituted courts shall determine guilt or innocence. 

It is going to develop into a pretty fight, and by no means a 
private one. Anybody can get into it. 


2 a 


ILLIAM H. TAFT resigned as Chief Justice of the United 
States, and President Hoover immediately appointed 
Charles E. Hughes to succeed him. 

There are many interesting coincidences. Justice Taft was 
the only man ever to sit on the Supreme bench who had also 
served as President of the United States. He has held possibly 
as many high offices as any American. He was Secretary of 
War in the cabinet of President Roosevelt, Governor-General 
of the Philippines, President of the United States, and a mem- 
ber of various judiciaries. 

Appointment ta the Supreme Court is for life, yet Justice 
Hughes has been appointed a member twice. The first was by 
President Taft, whom he now succeeds. He resigned, in 1916, 
to accept the Republican nomination for President against 
Woodrow Wilson. He returns to the Supreme Court as its chief. 
In the meantime, he has served as Secretary of State and Judge 
of the World Court. 


e e 
RIVATE advices from London declare that Secretary 

Stimson, head of the American delegation to the peace parley, 
is holding his own in fineshape. Ten years ago, Secretary Hughes 
got right up and told the delegates to that conference that the 
United States was willing to scrap its battleships. Then he 
didn’t have anything left to trade, when the real “give and 
take” began. 

Secretary Stimson makes very good speeches and doesn’t 
promise anything, except good will and that sort of thing. He is 
saving up some battleships and cruisers and submarines to 
trade with, after the game is farther along. ‘“‘It is exactly like 
politics in Arkansas,’”’ says Senator Joe Robinson, of that state; 
at least Will Rogers says he said so. 
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400" 


TWIN-IGNITION EIGHT 
TWIN-IGNITION SIX 
SINGLE SIX.... 














THE FEATURES THAT MEAN 
"SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE /° 





— HE performance of the new 1930 _ shutters, for increased motor efficiency 

—— 4 Bs “400's” is so obviously _ inall weathers; flexible steel spring covers 

etary of superior you will know it instantly. with sealed-in, lifetime lubrication, for 

awed Notice the powerful smoothness of “400” quiet, easy spring action; self-energizing, 

— acceleration. The new 9-bearing, Twin- fully enclosed, cable-actuated, 4-wheel 

i He. ignition Eight motor and 7-bearing, Twin- brakes, for easier, more positive braking 

i. Ignition Six and Single Six motors all control; improved steering design; and 
provide a new and superior type of Duplate non-shatterable plate glass in 
power for the modern motor car. all windows, doors and windshields of 

seretary all Twin-Ignition Eight models, for safety. 

pr Notice also the wealth of other new 

— “400” features—centralized chassis lu- Don't think of deciding on your new car 

ive and brication, for convenience and a long- until you have had an opportunity to 

— lived chassis; built-in, automatic radiator sit at the wheel of a 1930 Nash “400”. 

rines to 

‘tly like 

it state; (1558) 
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HEN the early ancestors of our present-day cattle 

roamed their native haunts and produced only enough 

milk to suckle the calf, they needed no special care and 
attention, nor little in the way of shelter. Balanced rations, 
warm barns and modern equipment meant no more to dairy 
cows in those days than radios and bathtubs meant to the 
human beings who shared the countryside with them. 

Now that the demands upon a dairy cow have increased 
many fold, her care must be more scientific. At times she must 
even be pampered a little. As long as she is keyed up to meet 
the artificial demands of man, she must be given a kind of care 
which is somewhat artificial—and therein lies the importance 
of comfortable and healthful living quarters. 

The demands upon the dairy cow for income and profit explain 
why modern equipment is so essential and is being adopted so 
widely. Water-bowls and comfortable stalls and stanchions 
often have a marked influence upon production. Dairy-herd 
testers tell us that many good cows are practically ruined through 
injury to udders and teats, stepped on by other animals, and 
that such losses could be prevented by use of individual stalls. 
Good barn equipment is also essential to sanitation. Litter- and 
feed-carriers, mechanical milkers, etc., are great labor-savers. 


Stanchions, Mangers, Drinking-Cups 


NE new development is an adaptation in steel construction 
of Hoard’s stall, named for former-Governor Hoard. This 
method of tying cows in a milking stable was developed years 
ago by the late Mr. Hoard, but has only recently been adapted 
to steel construction. The cows are tied with halters rather 
than put in stanchions. 
The front of the stall consists of three horizontal bars set in 
a stair-step arrangement with the lower bar a few inches 
in front of the columns, the center bar on a line with the 
columns and the upper one set a few inches in, toward 
the cow. When the occupant of the stall puts her 
head down in the manger, she can go a step 
forward because of the arrangement of 
bars. This gives her a few more inches 
of floor space. When she raises her 








Cow Comfort | 
| OS e' 


Modern eguipment, such as drinking- 
clips, power ventilation andl the like, puts 
the dairyman ahead and keeps him there 


By Bert $. Gittins 


having a favorable influence upon the production of milk. 
Some dairymen like the multiple-unit type of stall which 

permits opening or closing an entire line of stanchions with a 

single lever at one end. Each stanchion can also be operated 

as a unit so that any cow can be locked in when the others are 

turned out, or so that any animal can be let in or turned out 

individually. Generally, not more than 25 stanchions are 
included in one unit, although the number may at times run up 
to 50. . 

The increasing practise of weighing each cow’s feed separately 
has created a need for manger divisions which will keep one 
old lady from mouching from another. Steel partitions which 
fit into the manger and which can be raised up to allow cleaning 
or sweeping are becoming increasingly popular. 

Probably no piece of equipment in the barn pays greater 
returns than do water-bowls or drinking-cups. Many tests 


under practical farm conditions have demonstrated that they 
increase milk production to a marked extent—ordinarily about 
10 per cent. 

With water constantly before her at all times of the day and 
night, a dairy cow drinks much oftener and consumes a greater 
She is also spared the necessity 


amount. [Continued on page 80 


































head, she is compelled to back up 
because of the offset upper bar. 
The stanchion, which of 
course is the type of equip- 
ment most commonly used for 
tying cows in well equipped 
barns, is sometimes called the 
heart of the stall because of 
its important relation to cow 
comfort. A good stanchion is 
flexible and allows the cow every 
possible bit of freedom. If she 
can card herself on either side as she 
stands in the barn, in much the same 
manner as she would in the pasture, 
this freedom and comfort can not help 
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In photo above can be 
seen part of forced venti- 
lating system, between 
the windows. Each cow 
has her individual drinking-cup 


= 


In oval, the Hoard stall. Cows are 
tied with halters. Top of page, clean- 
ing the dairy barn. The litter-carrier is 
dumped into manure-spreader 
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Now You Can Save HALF Your Fence Money 


i This amazing new kind of fence wire is the result of a discovery which makes Brown Farm and Poultry 
) Fence far more rust-resisting and durable than any fence made in any other way. It’s accomplished by 
» using the proper percentage of Copper with the Steel. This remarkable process is the result of many 


years experimenting to find a way to conquer rust. Tests made during the past 17 years by Steel 
Manufacturers as well as by the American Society for Testing Materials prove that Copper Steel lasts 
at least twice as long as Non-Copper Steel. Now you can buy this longer lasting Copper Steel Fencing 
at no increase in price. Its double life means a saving of half your fence money. 

BEST FENCE MONEY CAN BUY TWO STYLES—STIFF STAY OR HINGE JOINT 












fencing. Then I add many EXTRA years to its life by 
covering the Copper Steel Wire with a heavy coat of Pure 
Super-Zinc Galvanizing. 

Don’t buy a rod of any fencing until you get my catalog 
and learn all about this NEW Longer Lasting fence—see 
how you can buy this BETTER fence Direct From My 
Factory with All Freight Charges Paid at a big saving over 
what you pay for ordinary fence anywhere else! 






Copper Steel Wire is the finest that can be used in making My stiff stay fence has one piece stay wires which are held 


in place by the famous non-slip, Brown Ring Knot. This 
style of knot allows a free circulation of air, and therefore, 
is quick drying after a rain. 

You can also have the popular wrapped stay, Hinge Joint 
Style of fence. This style can be easily brought back to 
shape if crushed down from the top or rooted up at the 
bottom. You will be able to choose a style, height and 
weight fence from my catalog, exactly suited to your needs. 





Saved 20c a Rod Saved 1/3 on Paint Saved $13.00 on Roofing 

“I received my 40 rods of fence and it was “I will say that you put out a first class ‘‘The roofing I bought from you is the best 
far better than I expected. My neighbors paint. The building on which I used it I ever laid. It lays as smooth as a planed 
all say it is the best fence they have ever looks 75% better since it is apited, Isaved board. I saved at least £13.00 besides 
seen. I saved 20c arod by sending my order about 33'4% on the price o int,and the freight by ordering from you.” — 
to you. I will never use any other wire but am well ple eased.’’ — FRED = IETSAM, THOS. SHULL, WOODSTOWN, N. J. 
Jim Brown’s.’’—W. G. VANCLEAVE, MARION, ILLINOIS. = 
WOODS BEND, KY. 

i PAY THE FREIGHT EASY PAYMENTS TOO! 


You'll be agreeably surprised when you get my catalog to My New Easy Payment plan enables you to get the 
see the low Factory Freight Paid prices on over 200 Styles things you need now and pay later. Just make a 
of Farm and Poultry Fence, Netting, Gates, Steel Posts, small down payment and pay a littl each month. 
Barb Wire. I will also save you real money on Roofing, Over a million people save money by buying direct 
Paints, Tires, Tubes, Cream Separators, Furnaces, Heaters, from my factories. The pang hd everything you buy 
Stoves, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, Baby Chicks, Brooders, from Jim Brown is the very t—I guarantee satis- 
Poultry Supplies, etc. — 128 pages of Money Saving faction—I give you 24 hour service. No waiting—No 
Bargains of Farm and Household needs. delay. MAIL COUPON.—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 3274, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


7 
¢ 
.! OT 70 
Brown’s Super Quality Baby Chicks of dé see 


Ag 2 
I can save you a lot of money on Baby Chicks. Every Chick AA 4 LAP” 
FIRST Quality—100% live delivery guaranteed. Chicks of Os * 
every breed from Hogan tested flocks—true to type and color. chy | he 4% op s 
ene) 


My customers purchased over 1,500,000 last season—this 

















































year I plan to furnish over 3,000,000. Here’s what customers ral ue Yi 
say about my Chicks: it i i . a YA , 
“The 100 Chicks you sent me are the nicest Chicks I Me ; ¢ Se a P is 
sever saw. They're the best, healthiest, strongest ones a, 3% o Pg 
“ever seen in this part. of the country. One can’t go wrong Pe & ye a” “ ° 
buying your Chicks.’ ae es a o wre i 
J. J. BERUBE, Harrisville, R. I. “¢ <6 SOL ra Ps F al 
sex" J A Y , 
& eo or 
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IFTEEN years ago, it would have 
Pisin no small amount of courage 

to advocate confinement as the 
way to succeed with chickens. One 
of the leading text-books on poul- 
try published about that time 
says: 

“Best growth and most 
vigorous chicks can only be 
realized by giving the grow- 
ing birds an abundance of free 
range. Even if close confine- 
ment is practised with the 
layers, large areas for young 
stock are preferred.”’ 

That was yesterday, in 








in 1928. Under the new plan, the birds were 
never permitted outside, but kept as chicks, 
: growing pullets and winter layers in the 


; same quarters they started in. The 
a 7 


result was less mortality and better 






results on the whole than he had 
had before the disaster in 1927. 

Similar results were secured 
again last year. The method 
followed was a little different 
from that used in 1928—the 
chicks ‘were raised indoors, 
but the pullets were given 
suitable range in summer, and 
in fall confined in the laying- 
asain <<a! house. The owner is now 


convinced confinement is the 


















terms of poultry progress. 
Today the pendulum is swing- 
ing toward confinement. Over 
a year ago, when I visited the 
Vineland egg-laying contest, I 
found all the birds confined. 
Year-round confinement in 
the little colony houses had 
been practised for two years, 
I was told. 

Two years before, the fences 
had to be renewed and the 
yards reseeded, which made it 
necessary to pen the birds up. 
That year the birds did better 
and made better records than 
ever. The following year, 
fences and yards were in order, 
but were not used. 

Another case comes to my 
mind—a farm-flock owner in 
Wayne county, Ohio, who 
grew his young stock on range 
for 14 years. The 200 layers 
were confined. Everything was going along nicely—the pullets 
laid well in winter and made good yearly records. 

Then in the fifteenth year—1927, to be more specific—every- 
thing seemed to go wrong. Hardly a pullet qualified for the 
laying-house in fall. 

One lean year in 15 wasn’t enough to make this poultryman 
give up. He had little faith in the new idea of growing chicks 
indoors, but unable to find any other solution, decided to try it 






range, fail to produce good birds 


By D. C. Kennard 


Poultry Editor 


safest plan for chicks, and that 
he can’t afford to put them on 


v/ /| i — after the brooding 
a 1a We C Ori I] 1¢ Ol lr’ The good results from the 


CHICKENS? 


Ves, if good! management and leedcling, plus ceed tokens Gi 6 00k Ge 


confinement method are not 
accidental. Nor is it an un- 
tried hobby. For seven years, 
the Ohio Experiment Station 
has been conducting extensive 
tests with chickens of all ages 
in various degrees of confine- 
ment. In one test, two groups 
of four pullets each were con- 


30 inches square, with a screen 
bottom, for five years with 
normal egg-production and 
mortality. 

Two other groups under 
similar conditions were started 
a year later, and during four 
years yielded much the same 
results as the first two groups. The four birds in one cage 
averaged 144 eggs per bird during their pullet year. 

A more practical test in 1928-29 was conducted with three 
groups of 100 White Rock pullets. One group had access to an 
excellent bluegrass range. The second group was confined but 
had access to a wire-screen sun-parlor. The third group was 
kept indoors throughout the year. All groups received chopped 
alfalfa hay and 1 per cent cod-liver oil in addition to the usual 
ration, which was the same for all groups. Both confined groups 
laid more eggs, with less mortality, than the group on range. 

Another test in 1929 dealt with the growth of 400 
chicks in confinement against the same number and 























The last word in confinement is the barn re- 

modeled into six-story poultry-house (top of 

page). Directly above is the wire-screen sun- 
parlor used at Ohio Station 


oa 


The method of yarding shown at right caused 
abandonment of many long brooder-houses. 
Thanks to modern methods, the long house 
















kind of chicks on a good range. Each method 
yielded practically the same quality of pullets in 
the fall. We are now testing [Continued on page 88 
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They give you the most for your 
money and are clean and free from 


possible contamination. 


They represent the utmost in work- 


manship, quality and service. 


They are produced in bright, cheer- 
ful and sanitary plants by highly 
skilled operators, working under ideal 


conditions. 


They carry the Union Label, which f 
is your protection against work gar- 
ments of prison-make or doubt- 


ful origin. 


Wear UNION MADE 
Overalls,Work Shirts 


and Trousers 


























This Union Label 
identifies Union 
Made Overalls, 
Work Shirts, Trou- 
sers and Play Suits. 
Look for it when 
you buy work cloth- 


ing. 








Patronize depend- 
able merchants in 

our community 
who sell Union 
Made work clothing. 
These _ merchants 
will gladly show you 
the Union Label. 








UNION MADE 


Get the Most for Your Money Always 


The Union Label on work clothing is your 
protection and guarantee. It is the un- 
questioned trade-mark of service, satisfaction 
and a full measure of value. Look for it on 
all work clothing. 

G\ Send for this 
Educational Book 


It takes you behind 
prison walls and ex- 
poses the conditions 
which surround pri- 
h son made garments. 
1, Mailed free! 


March, 1930 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 


Millions of prison made work garments are 
dumped on the market every year. There is no 
way to identify them. One sure way to avoid 
the purchase of such merchandise is to de- 
mand the Union Label, 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America and 
The United Garment Workers of America 


NEW YORK CITY, 621 Bible House 
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They plan world peace 


Smoking r ipes 
and sitting on a log 


WO statesmen sit on a log and 
y pen their pipes and plan the 
peace of the world. It is a moment 
of history, and pipes belong with it 
—for pipes are symbols of peace. 


Men of thought and men of action 
relish the savor of the robust smoke 
that nothing but a pipe can draw from 
good tobacco like Edgeworth. Slow- 
burning, cool and benevolent, with a 
flavor all its own, Edgeworth is the 
choice of many a smoker. 

If you have been missing either 
pipe or Edgeworth, why not try them 
now together? Real smoking pleas- 
ure will be yours from the first puff 
on, for Edgeworth never changes and 
you can buy it anywhere. 

May we not send you, with our 
compliments, some 
Edgeworth to try? Let 
the coupon be “yes.” 
Edgeworth is a combination of good 
tobaccos — selected carefully and 
blended especially for pipe-smok- 
ing. Its quality and flavor never 
change. Buy Edgeworth anywhere 
in two forms—" Ready Rubbed "and 


“Plug Slice.”’ All sizes— 15¢ pocket 
package to pound humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 





LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 





| | 
| | 
| | 
I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in a ; 
! good pipe. | 
| | 
My name. a 

| 
| | 
| My street address__ sniiaanil a | 
! | 
And the town and state . ——— 
Now let the Edgeworth come! MS 





Confine our Chickens? 


Continued from page 36 


another and more severe type of confine- 
ment. 


In this test, the floor of the brooder- | 


house is screened with one-half-inch square- 
mesh hardware cloth, and the chicks have 
access to a sun-parlor with a bottom 
screened with three-fourth-inch square- 
mesh hardware cloth. The chicks come 
directly from incubator to screened floors, 
and never touch foot to floor or soil. This 
method has some advantages not pos- 
sessed by others. In the first place, it 
permits a high degree of sanitation, it 
solves the litter problem (because none is 
required), and the droppings need to be 
removed only once in several weeks. We 
have now succeeded with this type of con- 
finement for two years. 


Coccidiosis Controlled 


N 1929, other groups of chicks of same 

age and kind, receiving same feed and 
management adjoining those on screen 
floors, suffered severely from coccidiosis, 
whereas those on screen floor apparently 
were in no wise affected. Whether the 
screen floor can be depended upon to pre- 
vent coccidiosis is still a question, but in 
this instance it appears to have done so. 

A notable demonstration of brooding of 
chicks in confinement is that at Pennsyl- 
vania State College poultry farm, where 
during the past three years 15,000 chicks 
have been successfully raised by this 
method. Not only were the chicks brooded 


in this manner, but the growing pullets | 


and layers were continued in confinement. 
The layers in turn yielded eggs of good 
hatchability. 

But while confinement brings good re- 
sults, the question immediately arises: ‘‘Is 
it practicable for the average poultryman?” 
The answer is: ‘“‘Yes, now that it is 
known how to feed and manage chickens 
of all ages to meet their requirements 
under the conditions of confinement.” 
This is a new accomplishment, within the 
past five years, hence the present swing 
toward raising chicks in confinement and 
keeping the layers in confinement. Whether 
confinement methods can be successfully 
applied to the breeders remains to be 
determined. Those having a suitable 
summer range will likely find it preferable 
to continue ranging the growing pullets. 
In many cases, confinement has solved 
problems which were impossible before. In 
other cases, confinement has brought suc- 
cess out of failure. 


Must be Properly Fed 


N order to succeed with the confinement 

method, a flock-owner must know what 
the feeding and management requirements 
are. Where the poultryman attempts to 
do what Nature does for chickens outdoors 
where direct sunlight, green feed, insects 
and room abound, he undertakes many 
new and exacting responsibilities which 
may seem bewildering at first. Certainly 
if he is unable to do his part and do it well 
it is better not to attempt it—better let 
Nature do it. 

In feeding, a complete ration is the first 
essential. The range supplies direct sun- 
light and green feed, so these factors must 
be provided when chickens are confined. 


Direct sunlight can be supplied by means | 


of open windows, sun-parlors and glass 
substitutes, and also a potent cod-liver oil 
in the ration. High-quality “legume hay 
or 5 to 10 per cent alfalfa-leaf meal can be 
used in the mash to supply the green-feed 
factor. Milk is important for indoor ra- 
tions, since it functions as a partial sub- 
stitute for green feed, besides supplying 
needed proteins and minerals. Milk solids 
in one form or another may well constitute 
5 to 10 per cent of the total ration. And 
don’t forget there are effective ready- 
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DON’T say it’s up to the hens 
to fight the torturing, blood- 


sucking pests. Lice come in 
hordes — it’s an unequal 
battle. 

Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer kills lice on stock and 
poultry. 

Bring Instant Louse Killer 
and lice together, and no 
guilty louse escapes. 

Make it a rule to keep In- 
stant Louse Killer in the dust 
bath always. Hens work it 
into the feathers, down to the 
skin where the lice are. That’s 
the end of Mr. Louse and his 
quick-breeding family. 

For special treatment, sift 
Instant Louse Killer into the 
feathers. Sprinkle it in the 
nests, on the roosts, dropping 
boards and floors. 

Comes in handy sifter-top 
cans. 

Guaranteed 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant 
LGUsE KILLER 
















From CERTIFIED } ; 
HOGAN TESTED 

HEAVY LAYING F LOCKS © A 7 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all <— 

Pure Bred from World’s Fa 

Bloodlines. Will grow larger, mature quicker, 

4 lay better, pay higher profits. 100% live delivery. 

, Immediate shipment. Catalog Free. 

RICES 





















ES PREPAID 25 SO 100 5 
Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., Anconas $3.00 $5.75 $11.00 $52.50 
Wh., Brd. Br Rocks 3.50 6.75 13.00 62.50 
Wh... BI, 3.50 6.75 13.00 62.50 
s. L Wyand., wis: Br. Orps. 3.75 7.25 14.00 67.50 
R. G. Reds 3.75 7.25 14.00 67.50 
i > “y? Wh. Wyan.3.75 7.25 14.00 67.50 
Ee “a © wy. Asst’d. 3.00 6.75 11.00 62.50 
i H. & L.Asst’d.2.75 6.25 10.00 47.50 
" (A Lt. Asst’d. 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 
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H 1 LL POT This Beautiful Free Book 
tells all about the advantages of 
A TY my famous low-egg-cost breeds, 
Q U Li with testimony of poultrymen 
who give you the benefit of their 
CHIC KS actual experience. It describes each 
breed fully, contains a valuable Rear- 

ing Chart, house pians and other im- 

portant poultry data. Send for it today 
LEGHORNS ROCKS RHODE ISLAND REDS 

W. F. Hillpot, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 

Hillpot Co., Dept. 15, Des Moines, lowa 











wiGiOok’ JUST-RITE CHICKS 


ond. patching Eggs— OFFICIAL TRAP- 

T Pedigree Male Quality. Exhibition— 

eae blood poms May 40 breeds. Also DUCKLINGS, 

BAB URKEYS, GOSLINGS. Reasonable prices. Most 

profitable investment in field now. References Bradstreet 

or Peoples Bank. Big*color Poultry Book Free. Stamps 
appreciated. 

NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 


Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


and Golden Buff Orpingtons. Excellent Matings. 
Catalog. 


F. W. KEISER, Grampian, Pa. 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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mixed complete feeds which can be secured 
from the feed dealer. 

Suitable feeders and ample feeding space 
are especially needed for confined birds. 
Each 100 hens require 30 to 40 feet mash- 
feeding space, counting both sides of 
feeder, and young birds need a propor- 
tionate amount of feeding space according 
to their size and age. Overcrowding not 
only keeps some birds from getting enough 
to eat, but results in vices of feather-pick- 
ing and cannibalism. [Hopper space and 
floor space required, as well as control of 
vices, are treated in a National Service 
Bulletin, free on request.—Editor.] 


Hold Fast to What is Good 


HO should attempt keeping chickens 

in confinement? Any one who is 
succeeding with poultry with the range 
method would have little to gain and 
possibly much to lose, if he were to change 
to the confinement method. This elimi- 
nates a great many poultrykeepers, so the 
special problems and requirements of the 
others can now be considered. 

Every poultry enterprise has one prob- 
lem in common, but in every case the 
answer is different. Every poultry enter- 
prise using range will bear a certain degree 
of intensity beyond which methods of con- 
finement will usually prove more practi- 
cable and profitable. If the number of 
birds is kept below this critical point, 
range methods will often prove advisable. 
There are, of course, plenty of exceptions 
to this rule. For instance, a small number 
of birds might better be confined, because 
of ‘‘varmints,” thieves, hawks, dogs, limited 
space, ete. , 


A Practical Plan of Procedure 


EF‘ )R many farm poultrykeepers who are 
in earnest and willing to meet the re- 
quirements for successful poultrykeeping, 
it seems the best plan that can be sug- 
gested at this time is to brood the chicks 
in confinement, grow the pullets on open 
range maintained exclusively for this pur- 
pose, and again confine the pullets in 
laying-houses in fall, never letting them 
outside again, except in a sun-parlor or 
sun-yard. Since the mature birds are the 
principal carriers of disease and parasites, 
this plan protects the open range from con- 
tamination, if proper disposition is made 
of the droppings from laying-houses. 

The first essential in screening floors of 
brooder- or laying-house is to get the 
right kind of wire. For the brooder-house, 
the right kind is one-half-inch square-mesh 
hardware cloth; for the laying-house, 
three-fourth-inch square-mesh No. 15 
gage wire hardware cloth. If these can 
not be had locally, write The Farm Journal 
for names of firms from which they can be 
procured. The hardware cloth is nailed 
on frames four feet wide and of varying 
lengths. [Directions for making the frames 
can be had on request. Also, directions 
for making sun-parlor.—Editor.] 

In closing, let me say that carelessness 
and neglect are responsible for diffi- 
culties experienced by many poultry- 
keepers. In such instances, methods of 
confinement which would involve more 
skill and care would be expected to lead 
to increased difficulties. 

Confinement in its various degrees and 
applications offers the alert, skilful, con- 
scientious poultryman a better opportunity 
to apply the principles of business and 
factory operation to the poultry business, 
and to others operating on a smaller scale 
it offers help in controlling the disease and 
internal parasites. 

Success with methods of confinement 
applies particularly to raising chicks and 
to the maintenance of layers for production 
of market eggs. In most cases, where a 
suitable summer range is available, it will 
be found advisable to range the growing 
pullets, if for no other reason than as a | 
preventive of the vices of feather-picking | 
and cannibalism. 
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FIRST TEN WEEKS —THE DANGER PERIOD FOR CHICKS 


This CEL-O-GLASS health brooder house was 
constructed at the New Jersey Experiment Station 
and a test lot of chicks brooded during the winter 
months and early spring. 95% of the chicks were 
brought through the 10-week “‘Danger Period” 
to a strong, healthy maturity, 


No longer need the “‘Danger Period” cut 
heavily into your year’s poultry profits. No 
longer need you open the brooder house door 
to discover just a few more dead chicks in 
the corners and under the stoves. You know 
only too well the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of those first 10 weeks when you are 
fighting to save little chicks from disease 
and death, 

But now, CEL-O-GLASS has made it pos- 
sible to bring more chicks safely through 
those first trying weeks, called the ‘‘ Danger 
Period.”” With CEL-O-GLASS you will have 
fewer chick deaths and get stronger, healthier 
growth. And there is less work too, when you 
use a CEL-O-GLASS Health Brooder. 

CEL-O-GLASS floods your brooder house 
with the life-giving, ultra-violet rays of sun- 
light. This means that all your chick brood- 
ing can be done indoors instead of outdoors. 
And your chicks get the valuable benefits 
of the outdoors with none of the dangers. 
Think what it means to be rid of all those 
outdoor dangers such as coccidiosis, worm 
infestation, deaths due to chilling, drowning 
and crowding. 

CEL-O-GLASS brings the outdoor benefits 
right inside your brooder house. It lets the 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight through, which 
ordinary glass and soiled cloth curtains cannot 
do. Ask your own experiment station about 
the value of ultra-violet rays. These life- 

iving rays promote the 

Building of bone and ay ' 

body tissue, prevent leg I i = 
weakness and help keep 
the house free from dis- 
ease. They cause the 
blood to manufacture 
Vitamin D without any 
addition to a normal diet. 
And your chicks are kept 
warm and dry and free 
from draughts. 


What farmers and 


Poultry Science by 
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Dead chicks pay no profits 


to coast show how CEL-O-GLASS Health 
Houses bring chicks safely through the 10- 
week danger period—chicks that grow big 
and strong and healthy. 

And here’s just an example of what thou- 
sands of farmers say about CEL-O-GLASS. 
M. E. Atkinson of Hollywood Farm, Woodin- 
ville, Wash., writes, ‘‘Three years ago I re- 
placed the cloth curtains in my brooder 
houses with CEL-O-GLASS. This practice 
has prevented chick troubles and stopped 
chick losses.” 


It’s easy to install 
CEL-0-GLASS 


Why not remodel your present brooders into 
CEL-O-GLASS health houses and reap the 
benefits of inside brooding, which brings more 
chicks through the 10-week ‘‘ Danger Period”’ 
to maturity? Very little expense and work 
are involved. 

Just remove the glass or soiled cloth cur- 
tains which bar out the ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight, and install CEL-O-GLASS frames. 
For long years of service, install the frames in 
a vertical position and hinge them to swing 
in to the side or up under the roof during 
the summer months. If you're planning a 
new brooder house, check the coupon below 
for free blue prints. 

Use CEL-O-GLASS on your hog houses 

to prevent stiff legs and 
' aid winter fattening. 
|_—~ Let it bring the anti- 
' septic qualities of sun- 
light into your dairy 
% | barns and milk houses. 
Ge = Use it on cold frames 
and hot beds. 

CEL-O-GLASS can be 
bought at hardware, lum- 
ber, seed and feed deal- 
ers. If your local dealers 
cannot supply you, please 
write Acetol Products, 
Inc., 21 Spruce St., New 


experiment pe York City. . 
Vv u ou ought to have a 
have proved . t Showing results of tests at the Vermont Ex- copy of this free book 
CEL-O-GLASS periment Station. Chicks brooded behind we have prepared for 
Actual tests conducted CEL-O-GLASS showed larger gains with ou, ‘‘Health on the 
at Agricultural Experi- no deaths. Those behind window glass arm.”’ Check the cou- 
ment Stations from coast developed leg weakness and several died. pon below. 
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Make sure you 
get CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS is 
the trade-marked 
and patented ultra- 
violet ray window 
material having a 
wire mesh base. 
Look for the name 
on the selvage when 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses in raising baby 
chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell her 
experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first incuba- 
tor chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different reme- 
dies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, fora 
box of their Walko Tablets to be used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks. It’s 
just the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.’’ Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Give Walko 
Tablets in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost dozens before. These let- 
ters prove it: 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: ‘I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 


to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby 


chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You’ll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Dept. 282 
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wonder-working | 


| the house similar to outside temperature. 


l Jampness, Ventilation 
of 


POULTRY=HOUSES 


vc. and dampness have 
been blamed fora multitude of troubles, 
simply because, without the facts, they 
served as the most logical and comforting 
alibis available. In light of recent find- 
ings, it now seems that we need have no 
fear that our chickens will suffer from lack 
of fresh air, and certainly damp litter in 
itself appears to be harmless. Damp litter 
is disliked by the painstaking poultryman, 
and it may cause soiled eggs, but according 
to two-year tests at the Ohio Station, this 
is about all that can be said against it. 

Consequently, poultry-houses today are 
being built with inside insulation and glass 
substitutes over windows, and arranged 
so the house can be shut tight when 
weather conditions require, without regard 
to ventilation and dampness. It now ap- 
pears that the guiding principle in adapta- 
tion of poultry-houses to winter weather 
is to give precedence to the comfort and 
welfare of the birds by avoiding radical 
changes of temperature, regardless of ven- 
tilation or dampness. 


Keeping the House Closed 


UTTING these principles into effect 
means new practises. For example, the 


new way is to close the poultry-house as 
tight as possible during very cold weather. | 
This may be both day and night, when the 
severe cold continues with no rise of tem- | 


perature. But if the night is cold, and the 
day following is clear, with little or no 
wind, the house could be tight at night and 
front windows and ventilators open during 
the day, if the temperature within is to be 
kept as near uniform throughout the 24 
hours as possible. This would admit direct 
sunlight, and at the same time permit 
surplus moisture to escape from within. 

But suppose, instead of the clear, cold, 
quiet day, we have one that is cold and 
windy. Less open-front window space will 
be required then. And yet, considerable 
space can often be open as compared with 
the previous night, because of the heat of 
the sun on the house. 

Again, suppose the cold night is followed 
by a cold, cloudy day. Then of course the 
house will be kept closed during the day, 
much the same as the night before, pro- 
vided the temperature continues prac- 
tically the same. Should the temperature 
rise several degrees, then the front windows 
or ventilators could be opened so as to 
lower the inside temperature to correspond 
closely to that of the previous night. 

Suppose there is a mild spell of weather, 
when the temperature rises to 40 degrees 
or above. Then the house would be quite 
open both day and night, but usually more 
open during the day on account of the 
effect of the sun. 


The Range of Temperature 


HE general objective should be to regu- 
late front windows and ventilators so 
that the inside temperature will not go | 
below freezing, and never above 40° to 50° | 
F. Wind is a determining factor in all 
this regulation. In case of cold, windy 
weather, the regulation of front windows 
should be such as to prevent too much | 
direct draft striking the birds either day or 
night. The more wind, the less open space 
will be required to keep temperature within 


Needless to say, these temperature ob- 
servations will require dependable ther- 
mometers in suitable locations, within and 
outside of the poultry-house. A permanent 
record of inside and corresponding outside 
temperatures should be kept. D. C. K, | 





This Tablet 
Stops 
Chick Trouble 














Here itis! Pratts Chick Tablet. Crush one 
in each quart of drinking water for the first 
two weeks. It’s health insurance. Most chick 
trouble is not inherited. Fifty chicks acquire 
it to one born with it. They acquire it many 
ways. But ONE thing spreads it—drinking 
water. 

Here’s the easy way to keep drinking 
water healthful and pure, not a disease 
spreader. A chick tablet proved by 60 years’ 
experience making poultry remedies. See 


your de “p patts 


CHICK TABLETS 








SEE YOUR DEALER. IF HE CAN’T 
SUPPLY YOU ORDER BY MAIL. 
Money Order or Stamps, Indicating Size and 
Quantity Desired. We Pay —— 


SMALL PACKAGE 2 
Enough for 35 QUARTS of drinking water 


Enclose 


LARGE PACKAGE . 50e 
Enough for 95 QUARTS of drinking water 
Rocky Mountain States, 30¢ and 60e 


PRATT FOOD CO. 467 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOLOHOT 


CATALOG 


Don't buy a brooder of any kind until 
‘ou send for our catalog and see the most 
DE PENDABLE and efficient brooders ever 
offered poultry raisers. 
A style brooder to meet every need. The 
famous Sol-Hot TWIN FLOAT Wickless 
canopy brooder — The Sol-Hot Air Blast for 
large brooder houses—the New Sol-Hot Tor- 
pedo Coal Brooder and the Sol-Hot Electric 
—every one the best on the market. 
Send for catalog today— it’s free. (20) 


oe ,Quincy,Til. 


TORPEDO 
TWIN-FLOAT fore) em -) 1610) 8) 4:1 


WICKLESS OIL BROODER 





SMITH BROS.CHICKS 


) From Missouri’s Accredited$100,000 Hatchery 
ay Special, can't-be-beat vious oncedetapineed 
now. Weguarantee the best eervice-- 100% sive 
de “livery of strong, poems wg A ged 
the date you want them, or money back. All breeds. F to pois 
tomers --a practical course of poultry lessons a to 
correspondence school courses. Write now for CATALOG. 


SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Inc., Box 31-F, “MEXIC®, mo. 


RES Ux" ROCKS 
AY 

America’s oldest and Grontest Laying Strefe of 

Barred Rocks. 


-323 and 3: inl 
at 118 dave. Gastome 
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_ Nlore cHicient ! gi oe TH IS C HART S HOWS 
. Tractor Farming | the Wonderful 


Continued from page 11 
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is to tolerate worn rings, pistons and cylin- ( th xe echice tabpastry 
mn . Chit i« ‘ ditian “Fa ” 
ders. These allow excess oil to work up | VOW 0 Figures” guished by fationap Autogvts 


into the combustion chamber, where it ix 


— forming objectionable carbon de- INTERNATIONAL aa | 


Loose main or connecting-rod bearings, 
in a full-pressure oiling system, let too ys 
much oil escape, thus overoiling pistons RUCK 


and aggravating the condition just men- 
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Popularity 
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tioned. Obviously, the remedy for such a 
condition is to overhaul motor and put 
parts in proper condition. 


Repair and Oil Costs 


AN illustration of how oil may be wasted 
is found in my records, where one year | 



































sh one lubricating cost mounted to 33 cents per 
e first hour. Bearings were tightened and new Left: A long- 
t chick rings installed, and the following year this lived Speed 
cquire cost was reduced to 11 cents. The saving Truck for 
many was $91 for the year—enough to pay for rural service 
inking several times the cost of the repair work. —the 1%-ton 
My record shows the repair bill aver- International 
nking aged around 61% cents per hour of opera- 


isease tion. Proper lubrication is one of the most 
years’ important factors in reducing this item. | 
3. See The manufacturers’ recommendations as 

to greasing, quality and grade of oil, fre- 


quency of Graining crank-case, should al- . ACK in 1919 International Trucks were already very 
ways be followed. —- = 


An equally important way to keep down ri wG popular. On the farms and in the cities, many thou- 
the repair bill is by heeding the old adage, CY sands of men were saving their time and money by 








TS Berdicmye Ngo » wal soe cats ae os hauling their loads in trucks made by International Har- 
work, resulting from major breakdowns, vester. In that year Internationals were already in the front 
N’T will not be so likely if careful inspection is | " . 
oe made every week or so, at which times the rank of production. 
se and man a Bg ors 5 ae os Ty “ Yet that was only a start. See what has happened since 1919. 
, Early each spring a general overhaul of Although the manufacture of all trucks has only DOUBLED 
: pron eran ten aoen a in the ten-year period, the manufacture of Internationals has 
valves, taking up bearings and replacing multiplied SEVEN FOR ONE. The lines on the chart above 
our bn Sang ee ee show clearly how the need for low-cost hauling has brought 





people to the International Harvester product. 


“Machi Minded” Operato . : 
aoa : us On such evidence, do your own hauling by International. 


HE question arises: ‘Should the farmer mefigeer : n 

try to do this work himself?” The Choose your truck from this line: the 1-ton Six-Speed Special ; 
question is prompted, no doubt, by the 3 1 1 : ° - J 
fact that some farmers bungle their repair the Speed Trucks, 1%, 1%, 2, and 3-ton; and the Heavy Duty 
work and lay the resulting trouble on the Internationals, 2%, 3%, and 5-ton. Catalog sent on request. 
tractor. For this reason, some manufac- 
turers are of the opinion that all major 
air wok dod ts pula tw INTERNATIONAL — COMPANY 
dealers or service men. - ns ; of America ls a 

I believe no set rule can be applied, as 606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
too much depends on the mechanical The 1-ton Six-Speed Special 


—original heavy-duty Speed 
Truck with 6 speeds for- 
ward and 2 reverse 


ability of each tractor owner. A farmer 
who is “‘machinery minded” can become 
quite proficient in performing the ordi- 
nary repair work on his machine. One who 
is not so inclined had better rely on 
service men for this class of work. If you 
have any doubt as to your ability to effect 
a repair, call in a service man rather than 
take a chance of bungling the job. Major 
overhaul jobs, such as regrinding cylinders | 
and crank-shaft, should be attempted 
only by skilled mechanics in a_ well 
equipped machine-shop. 

The young farmers are becoming more 
efficient in handling machinery, and this 
tendency should be encouraged, as the 
time is fast approaching, if indeed it isn’t 

















cKS already here, when a farmer’s success will 
rsplaced be largely measured by his ability to 
ry where, handle the more complicated machinery 
0 $00 designed to double and sometimes treble 


1c0, MO the acres tended per man. 
The careful operator can greatly reduce 


fe 
KS breakages by preventing unnecessary 
f strains from being thrown on any parts. | i : el I la 1O] la ruc 
LREE He will slow down when crossing ditches 
a or rough ground, use a lower gear under 
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the ONLY 


Spreader 
in the World 
equipped with 
the Automatic 
Feec Safety 





who 
spreader has occasionally 


VERYBODY uses a 
forgotten to throw out the 
feed when stopping the beat- 
ers. The result is invariably 
annoying and often disastrous. 
Load jammed back—cylinders 
choked so that you have to 
stop and dig them clear—and 
perhaps some part of the con- 
veyor mechanism broken. 
There is just one modern 
spreader on which this cannot occur. 
With this machine you CAN’T 
jam the feed or run the load into 
the idle cylinders. 


NEW IDEA 








the 
Spreader that 


Can’t Forget 


The 1930 Model NEW IDEA is 
equipped with a brand new inven- 
tion—the AUTOMATIC FEED 
SAFETY. This device stops the 
feed automatically whenever the 
beaters are stopped. Forgetfulness 





Madison, Wis., 
Jackson, 
Ohio, 


on the part of the driver can no 
longer cause trouble or breakage. When 
it is desired to operate the feed with the 
cylinders stationary (as in cleaning out the 
last of the load) hold down the Auxiliary 
Throw-in. This springs back as soon as 
you let go of it. ; 
To the many other valuable New Idea fea- 
tures is added this latest in vention. Yet 
there is no advance in price b 
cause of it. The 1930 NEW $ 
IDEA Spreader still —_ 170 
F. O. B. Factory at 
The Lime Sencoling pa 
Turns any Model 8 NEW IDEA into a per- 
fect one-man Lime Spreader. No shoveling 
back of the load, no ~~ = Con- 
trolled feed, 1': to tons 
acre. Large seentadl Raedeed $35 
in 30 minutes 
See your dealer or write oe dni. 

THE NEW IDEA SPREADER 

COMPANY 

Spreaders, Husker-Shredders, 

Transplanters and Two-Row 
Corn Pickers 

BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa., 

Kansas City, Mo., Syracuse, N. Y., 

Mich., Moline, IIl., Columbus, 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oakland, 

Calif., Indianapolis, Ind., 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Factory at 


COLDWATER, OHIO 
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heavy loads, and apply load gradually by 
letting in clutch and opening throttle 
slowly. He will also keep the dust and oil 
filters clean and in good working order. 


The Spring Overhaul 


HAVE done repair work and overhaul- 

ing on my tractor. The charge for this 
labor, as well as for filling fuel tanks, 
greasing, inspection, etc., was 40 cents 
per hour. This charge amounted to about 
414 cents per working hour. Overhauling 
is done in early spring, when time is less 
valuable. A barrel pump equipped with a 
straining device saves time in filling fuel 
tank. 

It is not only desirable to operate tractor 
at lowest possible cost, but also to make 
each hour of operation produce the maxi- 
mum amount of work by employing effi- 
cient field practises. Much time is often 
wasted in turning across end of land with 
plows out of ground. 

In studying plowing practises, I have 
found that nearly four hours are saved in 
plowing 40 acres by using the more modern 
method of plowing around the field, throw- 
ing out plows at corners, and plowing out 
the corners when finishing land. 

In spite of this fact, a lot of farmers still 
use the old headland method of laying out 
a turn strip at each end and then plowing 
field in lands. The objections to this 
method are loss of time going around ends 
of land empty, excessive packing of soil 
at ends, many dead-furrows. 

Generally speaking, the oblong-shaped 
fields are more adaptable to tractor opera- 
tion than square ones. However, when 
corn is checked in rows both ways and 
tended with the new type all-purpose 
tractor, the square shape is the more de- 
sirable, since it gives a row of better 
length when crossing. 


Take the Fuel to the Kield 


N some localities, a strip about two 

rods wide, all around the field, is seeded 
to a hay crop. This practise was orig- 
inally intended to keep down weed growth, 
eliminate the hard job of hand mowing 
the fence row, and reduce waste land. 
This method is still desirable in tractor 
farming, as it affords a turning space out- 
side the field proper, an especially de- 
sirable feature when row crops are being 
tended with the general-purpose tractor. 

Some farmers waste a lot of time 


| driving their tractor in from a distant 


field for fuel. The better plan is to put a 
barrel or so of fuel, and as much oil and 
grease as you will need, in an old wagon 
and drag this out to the field behind the 
tractor. 

Keep the machinery you use behind the 
tractor in good condition. A farmer who 
lets his tractor idle while wiring up an old 
piece of machinery is losing around $1.50 
per hour, plus the still more costly waste 
of delayed work during rush periods when 
the makeshift repair gives way. A trac- 
tor will do no better work than the ma- 
chinery it operates. 

Excessive slippage due to overloading or 
inadequate lugs is a common cause of 
wasting both time and fuel. Extension 
rims equipped with an extra row of lugs 
greatly reduce slippage and soil packing, 
and are especially desirable when working 
on plowed ground. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that you 
consult your dealer freely about the 
greatest possible tractor efficiency, for he 
is intensely interested in having your 
tractor give good service. If Jones, across 
the road, is having better luck with his 
tractor than you, it would be a good plan 
to have a chat with him and find out his 
methods. It always pays to be neighborly, 
and besides, you might learn a lot. 

Knowledge, in any business, is essential 
to success, and so the more knowledge you 
possess about tractor problems, the greater 
will be your success as a tractor farmer. 





RE-FENCE NOW 
AT BIG SAVINGS 


You need not put off re-fencing any longer. Write 
for our Big Bargain Book and see how much you 
actually save by buying Fence direct from our mills! 
177 styles and heights. Most complete 
line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence ever offered. 
All made of COPPER-BEARING Steel Wire galv- 
anized with 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Amazing values in “Y” Type (Self-Fastening) 
Steel Posts, Steel and 
Wood Gates, Barb Wire, 
House and Barn Paint, 
Asphalt and Metal Roof- 
ing. Factory-to-You. We pay 
freight. 12-to-24 Hour Service. 
FREE CATALOG 
Get our Mill Prices before you 
buy! Don’t delay—write today 
for 1930 Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Saves 864 

“1 saved 664.00 by 
ordering from you, 
got first-class fence 
and satisfactory 
service.” 

W.H.CrRoppock, 

Cisco, Texas. 














Barnett Pure Copper Rods prevent lightning loss. Protect life and 
ro erty. Give life- time protection at low cost. Installed on money 
guarantee. Don't take chances with Lightning. Write today 

for FREE book *‘I lehtning 


AGENTS WANTED (2020 Wut ft nese 


We teach you to do a paying ti. i g our territory may still be 
open. Write now for free samples and Agents’ low prices. 


JOS. J. BARNETT & CO., Mfrs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 






IRON A Wheel Hoes 
and Drills 

Writ po »w, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., bet 

for free ‘ter than you can with old-fashioned tools 
Folder and ten times quicker. A woman, boy or girl 
can do it. Plant closer and work these hand 

tools. Either combined or separate tools. Also 


manufacturers of Lron Age Potate Machinery 
FRED H. BATEMAN CO. 
4 624 Chestnut St. 
2) Public Ledger Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


ower to 
iarrows, 


Heavy or 
4H P 4y 


Worm drive insures full delivered 
traction wheels Plows, Discs, 
Digs Potatoes. landscape work. 


Light qultivatie ion—Fast or slow 

Cycle Air Cooled Driving mechanism com- 

per « enc “eta d. Operation easy and simple. ,*. 
Selt pulley. akes care of 1 to 10 acres. #. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
766 74th Avenue West Allis, Wisconsin 











” . - 
“FRIEND” Spraying Equipment 
For 1930 “‘Friend’”’ offers a complete line of 
Sprayers, Dusters and Spray Chemicals. 

Write at once regarding your spraying needs. 
—e Literature sent free to anyone. 
= “FRIEND” Mfg. Co 


126 East Ave 


Gespert, N.Y. 
Catalog Free 
saencctnetactests 
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ALSIKEig°° 


Samples Free--Best and Cheapest Seed ow” 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Our No. 20 grade con- 
tains over 20 per cent Alsike, $4.65 per bu., a Ney 
bargain. A great 7 and pasture combination, easy to 
grow and ridiculously cheap. woos all thoroly recleaned 
and guaranteed. rite today. Big Seed Guide FREE. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 409, Chicago, Ill. 
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FLOWERS 


lor thie place where nothing else 


will orow 


By Victor H. Ries 


Ohio State University 


A the mere mention of this subject, 
two pictures form themselves in my 
imagination. One is of a small farm home 
in the hills of Ohio, where the soil is poor 
and where the one or two trees made so 
much shade that even the grass hesitated 
to grow. Outside of the trees, the yard 
was bare and desolate. 

The other is another part of the state. 
The country minister lives in the house. 
Two years ago the big barn burned, leaving 
a big gaping hole and foundation. Walls 
had been torn down and rearranged, and 
the entire ugly hole made into a beautiful 
sunken garden. Among the rocks, where 
nothing else would grow, were a multitude 
of spring-blooming rock plants. 

Many of us have conditions in our own 
yards where even grass has a hard time 
growing, where shrubs are out of place, 
and where by the proper use of certain 
flowers we could have a great deal of 
beauty. 

Plants for Sunny Spots 
E can roughly divide these unsightly 
spots into sunny spots and shady 
spots. Let us see what we can use in the 
sunny place. 

An annual flower for this sort of place 
is the portulaca. It is amazing under 
what terribly poor conditions this will not 
only grow, but bloom profusely. Calliopsis 
is almost as tough. I recall one instance of 
seeing this bloom in a solid mass of gravel, 
in a place where building materials had 
been stored for a year on top of it. The 
ground was caked solid. It could get to be 
only about four inches high, but there was 
a solid lawn of bloom. 

The giant spider-plant (Cleome), al- 
though the odor is not overenticing, is sure 
to grow. The California poppy, the sweet 
alyssum and the various forms of amaran- 
tus (such as Joseph’s-coat and prince’s- 
feather), love-lies-a-bleeding, the sensitive- 
plant (Mimosa), the dwarf morning-glory 
and even the annual phlox—all these will 
grow under extremely trying conditions. 

Perennial flowers, to grow in poor soil in 
the sun, are the orange milkweed (Asclepias 
tuberosa), the false camomile (Anthemis 
tinctoria), the grass-leaved goldenrod, the 
coreopsis, the flowering spurge (Euphorbia 
corollata), the tawny day-lily (Hemeroc- 
allis fulva), the Iceland poppy, the moss 
pink (Phlox subulata), the black-eyed 
Susan, the hairy pentstemon, the bouncing 
bet, the showy stonecrop, and last but not 
least, the yucca. Nor should we overlook 
the old-fashioned myrtle, so beautiful in 
many of our old cemeteries. 


Plants for Shady Places 


ORE trying for most people are shady 

places. There is not a yard but what 
has one or two such spots. If we but select 
plants that stand shade, these places can 
be the show spots of the garden. If the 
shade is extremely heavy, you will have to 
a plants which normally grow in the 
woods. 

This may give you a suggestion to use 
some of our wild flowers. Wild ginger, 
Solomon’s seal, bloodroot, trillium and 
violet can be used. Incidentally, the shrink- 
ing violet is far from shrinking when it 
starts to grow, and will usually crowd out 
almost everything else. 

Other perennials satisfactory for shady 
spots are lily-of-the-valley, dwarf bleed- 
ing-heart (Dicentra exrimia), the various 
forms of plantain lilies, usually catalogued 
as funkia. There are the large white one 
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HE KNOWS 
SHOE VALUES! 


That’s why he speaks so 
well of the Mishko. The 





Mishko he’s wearing in 
the picture is the toe cap 


ee 
style which comes in all . 
sizes for men and boys, \ coe 
and ina l6inch high lace 4 . : 
top for men. oe ee 
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ach pair 


seems better than the last 


—but I pay no more for them” 


**Do they wear? Say, I must’ve walked thousands 
of miles in my last pair. And these new ones 
look even better. That Mishko sole is the tough- 


est thing I ever wore. 
Sure, I know work shoes. 


upper. 


Lasts as long as the 
I've tried 


plenty. But this is the boy that will outwear 
two or three pairs of anything I’ve ever worn!” 


HEN thousands of men who are 

on their feet twelve to fourteen 

hours every day are loud in their 
praise of Mishko-sole leather work shoes 
—that means something! It means 
that Mishko Shoes give more days wear 
and more real comfort. 

No single detail that may add even a 
little more wear or comfort has been 
overlooked in making the Mishko Shoe. 
This year, there’s more quality than 
ever before, yet no advance in prices. 
The tough, flexible, waterproof sole— 
an exclusive Ball-Band product—will 
last as long as the upper. The upper 
itself is grain leather—durable, soft, 


Moccasin style Mishko, 
all sizesand heights, men 
and boys. Also special 
Hi-top hunting shoes 
for men. Special boys’ 
Hi-tops with strap and 
bueille at top and knife 
pocket at side. 









Plain toe Mishko. Mens’ 
sizes only—all heights. 


Ae 


pliable, comfortable. Seams are double 
or triple stitched; only extra strength 
thread is used. 

Remember that Mishko Shoes are 
made by Ball-Band in the same fac- 
tories where Ball-Band rubber footwear 
is made. They bear the same Red Ball 
trade-mark. Here, for over thirty years, 
skilled craftsmen have specialized on 
one task alone—the making of lasting 
footwear. Today tne Ball-Band line in- 
cludes 800 styles—a style of footwear for 
every kind of work or sport, every per- 
sonal preference. 

There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you 
(if not, write us)—ready to supply you 
with those wear-longer Mishko-sole 
leather work shoes as well as just the 
right rubber footwear for your needs. 
And look for the Red Ball trade-mark 
to be sure of Ball-Band quality. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. CO. 
307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Look for 
the 
Red Ball 
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Built-to- 


BOOTS . LIGHT RUBBERS . 
GALOSHES .« 


SPORT AND WORK SHOES . 


the-foot 


HEAVY RUBBERS .«. ARCTICS 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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CROWTH-MATURITY- HEALTH 





A-HIGHLY - CONCENTRATED 
PLANT-FOOD 


I2tg 


ARMOURFERTILIZER- WORKS 
CHICAGO: USA 








MopERN farming is intensive 
farming. A high yield from 40 
acres always shows more net 
profits than a low yield from 80 
acres. It means less work in 
plowing. planting, cultivating and 
harvesting. It means less money 
for help, seed, and implements. 

One of the outstanding aids to 
profitable farming is the gener- 
ous use of fertilizers, 

Unquestionably NPK, which 
has 45% available plant food, is 
a forward step in fertilizer manu- 
facture. It helps to maintain soil 
fertility. It is a super-fertilizer. 
It has enough nitrogen to grow a 
large crop quickly; phosphoric 
acid to mature it early and avoid 
the danger of frosts; and enough 
potash to insure a healthy plant 
and a crop that will grade high 
in the market. 

NPK is properly made. It has 
the proper ratio of plant food 
elements. It is in splendid me- 
chanical condition, and can be 
applied in small or large quan- 
tities with ordinary fertilizer at- 
tachments. 

NPK furnishes one of the best 
means of reducing cost of crop 
production and increasing the 
dollar return per acre. 

Fill out the coupon below. We 
will be glad to name you a price 
and deliver through our nearest 
dealer, or to your station if 
necessary. 


, Tt ethan. Pi 


President 


AM rmour Fertilizer Works 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








Charles H. MacDowell, President 

ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 

Dept. 103, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Please name price (delivered at my railroad 

station) of— 


bags NPK 9-27-9; ........bags NPK 9-18-18 





Name 
Street No. R. F. D. > 
Town a aan 





Dealer’s Name_ : 
Gwvwwwwwwewoww ww 
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with the big leaves, the tall lavender one 
with large leaves, and the dwarf blue- 
flowered one with narrow leaves; all are 
extremely satisfactory. Nor should we 
overlook that interesting and effective 
evergreen, the Japanese spurge (Pachy- 
sandra). 

The Japanese anemone, the monk’s- 
hood, the snakeroot (Eupatorium), the 
Culver snakeroot (Cimicifuga), the goat’s- 
beard (Aruncus), and even the glorious 
bleeding-heart, can be grown in shade. 

Another plant we can use is the bishop’s- 
cap (Aegopodium). Our native bergamot 
(Monarda) is a delightful addition to the 
shady spot. 

Plant-Food Essential 

HERE is still one thing left for us to 

do, whether it be in the sun or the 
shade, and that is to supply the necessary 
plant-food, for even the toughest of plants 
ought to have something to eat. If the 
ground be dry and hard, spade in a liberal 
supply of barnyard manure, leaf mold or 
peat moss. This will tend to hold addi- 
tional moisture and to loosen up the soil so 
that the plants’ roots can grow more 
readily. 

Use rotted manure rather than fresh. 
In early spring, give a light sprinkling of 
any good complete chemical fertilizer over 
the entire area. A 6:8:6 mixture will be 
excellent for this purpose, and can be 
applied at the rate of several pounds per 
100 square feet. 

After the plants have been planted, it 
will be well to mulch them to save moisture, 


————— 


A Good Garden Record 


ERE is a good garden record made 

by G. O. Foster, Orange, Mass., last 
summer. He says he would like to hear 
from any one who raised a better garden 
or more fruit and vegetables than he did 
on a piece of land 27 x 145 feet. 

On this piece of ground, he raised 500 
bunches of radishes, 250 bunches of beets, 
four bushels of canning beets, five bushels 
of table beets for winter, 300 bunches of 
carrots, two bushels of canning carrots, 
five bushels of winter carrots, 350 bunches 
of early turnips, five bushels of stock tur- 
nips, three bushels of winter table turnips, 
fifteen bushels of Swiss chard, six bushels 
of spinach greens, 150 heads of nice lettuce, 
three bushels of muskmelons, a lot of 
cucumbers, nearly one horse-load of sum- 
mer squashes, five bushels of ripe tomatoes 
and some green ones, over 300 solid heads 
of cabbages (besides a lot of small heads 
for hens), 50 stalks of brussels sprouts, 25 
good winter squashes, 20 nice pie pumpkins 
(besides a lot of small squashes and pump- 
kins for pigs), one-half bushel of salsify, 
and a few flowers here and there to attract 
the eye. 

He had radishes in fall for the table, but 
there was no market for them; also nice 
crisp lettuce all the fall and for Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Just as fast as one crop came off, he 
planted another. 


. 


Cultivating with Tractor 


HAT’S a fair day’s work for one man 

cultivating potatoes? Alfred Sloan, 
Elmer, N. J., says 15 acres is about right. 
He uses a general-purpose tractor and 
cultivates two rows at a time. Frank 
Danser, Cranbury, N. J., covers 18 acres 
in a nine-hour day. One man operates 
cultivator and tractor. ‘‘We found the 
tractor better than horses for cultivating,” 
says Mr. Sloan, “for we could speed the 
tractor up and thereby throw the dirt 
around the plants better. This helped out 
in dry weather. We also found the tractor 
more economical than horses.” 










TRACTOR 


AND POWER MOWER 

A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 
rists, Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers, Par 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. 













EASY TO USE—EASY TO OWN 

Does away with hand hoeing, weeding, Plows 
and other back-breaking tasks. Does field 

work also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle Discs 


Bar Mower cuts hay, weeds & long grass. Seeds 
GUARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 
With new Unit Tool Controlevenanov- Ff Cultivates 
ice easily does closest work. Mows Hay 
RIDE OR WALK it 








Waa? Use the Walsh either asa 
Walking or Riding Outfit 
RUNS BELT MACHINERY 
like Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 
Mixer, Washing Machine, or Grindstone. 

SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Our Present Factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


3340 Talmage Av., SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 
























Improved 













Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


7 PRIZE COLLECTION ——— 7 
P worth 15c; Sottnen. 12 kinds, B, “7. 
Tomatoes. 1i the finest, worth 20c; Taratp, 
7 Splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and and re 


ceive this vajuable collection of seeds 
postpaid, together with my big in- 
(rr beautiful Seed and Plant 
tells all about Buckbee’s 
a of Life’’ Seeds, Plante, eta y 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 201 Rockford, ml. 





Ornamentals, etc. 
that our Direct-From-Nursery-to ‘ 
You Prices save you 50%. Toadd more ‘ 
customers, ,we will send you 20 rs “yey 
ings, suitabie 
forgo ft Heace, FREE to everyone 
ing 25c to cover Postage, etc. 
*“Big ig Colored Catalog Free 
Contains ful) line Nursery Stock color- 
a pictures, complete descriptions, 
also Landsca Plans ood =e- 
gestions, as low as $3.98 f 
complete planting and be 
assortment of the Ferris 
World Famous 
Bargains. Address 
Earl Ferris Nursery 
410 Bridge St. 
pton 

















FREE: Our eee and it’s a 

dandy. All the best 
hardy flowering Plants, Shrubs, Roses, 
Cl. Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, Fruit, Shade 
& Ornamental trees. If you want 
the best, write 


ERNST NURSERIES Box6 Eaton, Ohio 











STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Send today for Allen’s Book on 

Strawberries—the best money crop. 

Delicious—Healthful—Profitable. It 

pays to grow them. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
3 E. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


—will mail a fine New Chinese 
Regal Lily and 50 New Orchid 
Flowered Gladiolus bulblets in 
assorted overs = names of 6 


flower friends and 10c. Free packet. New Jap Fairy rose. 
THE BEST GARDENS Dept.T St. Charies, Illinois 
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This anal That lor 
Orchard and Garden 


ABBAGE varieties that are 100 per | 


cent resistant to the yellows disease 
are no longer an experiment, Dr. J. C. 
Walker, University of Wisconsin, told the 
kraut-packers in Chicago in January. All 


this progress has been made in less than | 


ten years—yellows-resistant varieties are 
that young. 

Seedsmen are now handling seed of the 
resistant varieties. 
trouble with yellows, try putting in some 
resistance. 


How about small potatoes 
for seed?” is a question frequently asked 
by Our Folks. Very good, if the small 
tubers come from fields free from disease, 
and that were also 100 feet from fields 
producing diseased tubers. That is to say, 
a little spud is as good as a big one if it 
has been brought up right. 

To make a vigorous plant, a whole po- 
tato or seed piece should weigh at least an 
ounce. A small but disease-free seed po- 
tato will yield as well as a seed piece of 
equal weight. 


ABOUT now, or a little later, 
the red raspberries can be pruned back to 
about 30 buds per cane. Thin the canes 
to eight inches apart in the row, take out 
and burn broken and diseased canes. 

Grapes, too, should be pruned before 
the season is too far along. Better not put 
it off any longer, or the vines will bleed 
badly. Directions for pruning the Con- 


If you’re having | 


cord, Niagara and others of that type free | 


on request. 


A LITTLE early for setting 
strawberry plants, but not too early to be 
selecting varieties and ordering plants. 
Some of the newer varieties are Mastodon 
(Everbearing), Blakemore (incorrectly 
spelled Blackmore in January Farm Jour- 
nal), Washington, Minnehaha, Nokomis, 
Fruitland, Townking, Bliss, Imperial, etc. 
A glance at the plant catalog will acquaint 
you with the best variety for your locality. 
Don’t bank entirely on old varieties, and 
don’t plunge on the new. Give new ones | 
a fair trial. 

Some of Our Folks have asked whether 
to plant Blakemore outside of the regions | 
indicated in the article in January. We | 
suggest planting this variety on a small 
scale first. If it does well, the planting 
can be increased. 


In apple varieties, too, the | 
list is gradually changing. Some of the | 
old standbys, such as York Imperial, are 
being laid away in moth balls. The Ohio 
folks have taken this variety out of their 
list of the elect for that state. 

Replacing the old varieties are such 
new ones as Golden Delicious, Starking, 
Red Rome, Staymared, etc. The new 
fruits developed at the various experiment 
stations are coming in for trial orders, and 
in some cases considerable planting. 


MARCH is the best time | 
for starting the new asparagus bed, and 
every garden should boast one,” writes 
Mrs. L. H. Funk, Missouri. “Make all 
preparations with the fact constantly in 
mind that asparagus is always a hungry 
plant with an appetite that is seldom satis- 
fied. The asparagus bed should be dug to | 
a depth of at least three feet, and manure | 
should be used in liberal quantities. Plants | 
can be grown from seed, but time is saved | 
by purchasing roots from any reliable 
nursery.”” Any questions on garden mak- 
ing? Write the Garden Editor. 
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V ie not put Ethyl to work 


on your farm? Thousands of 
farmers have found that it pays. 

It pays because with Ethyl 
in your car, truck or tractor, you 
cover more ground in a day. 
Reduced gear-shifting saves 
fuel and eases strain on the 
driver, with consequent in- 
crease in his efficiency. And 
you Save time and money through 
less frequent lay-up for carbon 
removal. 

That’s because Ethyl is good 
gasoline plus the Ethyl anti- 
knock compound, which was 


FR i a 
f + om 
: [| t ‘a 
| GOOD, Jy, ETHYL suas ETHYL | 
casouns PP sure St icasoune 


Knocks out that “knock” 




















developed by General Motors 
Research Laboratories to make 
gasoline a better motor fuel. 

Look for the Ethyl emblem. 
Let Ethyl start to work for you 
today. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


r A ry 

Wherever you drive—whatever the 
oil company's name or brand associ- 
ated with it—any pump bearing the 
Ethyl emblem represents quality 
gasoline of anti-knock rating suffi- 
ciently high to “knock out that 
‘knock”” in motors of ordinary com- 
pression and to develop the addi- 
tional power of the new high-com- 
pression motors. 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is 
tetracthyl lead. 


ETHYL 
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Your Crop 


Shielded 


eoe from Frost and Storms 


Modern invention 
preserves mulch, too. 


7. be fully protected, plants must be fully 
covered. This is just what Germaco 
Hotkaps do. They are a patented “hot- 
house for every plant’—a specially pre- 
pared wax paper cone, placed over plants 
or seeds at time of planting, completely 
covering and thus completely protecting 
them from frost, wind, rain, and insects as 
well. They also maintain a perfect mulch 
around each plant. 


With this new plant protection, crops are 
hardier, faster-growing, heavier-yielding, 
and mature from two to three weeks earlier 

. for early market prices and bigger 
profits! 


One man can set over 2,500 Hotkaps per 
day. They are inexpensive, too. A trucker’s 
trial package of 250, with Setter and Tam- 
per,complete for $4.00. Home Garden Pack- 
age of 100, with Setter and Tamper—$2.50. 
Postage extra. Hotkaps cost even less in 
quantities. 

See your dealer today, or send the coupon 
to Germain’s Hotkap Mfg. Division, 7+1- 
747 Terminal St., Los Angeles, 
for free booklet on ‘Plant Profit.” 
today! 


California, 
Act 





Germiaco 


Hotkaps 


Mait Coupon VOW! 


----- 


GERMAIN'S, Hotkap Mfg. Division, 


Dept. A-4, 741-747 Terminal St., | 
Los Angeles, California 
| PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT COST OR OBLI 
GATION YOUR BOOKLET—“Plant Profit 


| Name 


Address 
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Faster and better 


Continued from 


page 17 


Spraying 


the sprayer pulled by a tractor which also 
operates the pump by means of a power 
take-off. The business end of this outfit 
consists of a cluster of nine nozzles, so 
arranged that they produce a large, uni- 
form volume of finely divided mist-like 
spray. 

With this special spray head, one man 
riding on the sprayer is able to cover 
thoroughly apple trees from 18 to 20 feet 
wide, and approximately the same height, 
as the sprayer moves slowly through the 
orchard. One man can apply from 4,000 
to 5,000 gallons of material during a ten- 
hour day. Each tree is sprayed from two 
directions by driving up one side of each 
row and down the other. 

A good water supply, conveniently lo- 
cated, with a three-inch overhead filling 
pipe, insures quick refilling of the tank, 
the average amount of time being three 
minutes. Furthermore, the use of a tractor 
eliminates spray-engine trouble and re- 
duces to a minimum the amount of time 
required to go back and forth from the 
orchard to the filling station. 


An Ffficient Two-Man Plan 


HE method developed by another 

very successful grower is entirely dif- 
ferent from the one just described, but just 
as satisfactory, though adapted to quite a 
different set of conditions. The trees are 
considerably larger, being about 26 feet 
high by 28 feet wide. The large size of 
these trees makes the adoption of the first 
method of spraying described rather im- 
practicable. This grower finds it very 
desirable to have two men spraying, one 
from the ground and the other from a low 
tower on top of the tank. The sprayer 
used has a pump capacity of twelve gal- 
lons per minute at 300 pounds pressure. 

The man in the tower uses 15 feet of 
hose and a four-nozzle spray head, while 
the man on the ground uses 50 feet of 
hose and a three-nozzle spray head. This 
is a rather common arrangement—that is, 
having one man on the sprayer and one 
on the ground, 

The ground man sprays ahead of the 
man on the sprayer, and since he is always 
the first man to spray a tree, it is not 
necessary for him to go under a tree that 
has just been sprayed by the tower man. 
The man in the tower sprays the top and 
inside of the trees in two rows, and also is 
responsible for the team which draws the 
sprayer. 

A simple attachment on the sprayer en- 
ables the ground man to keep ahead with- 
out danger of getting his hose under the 
wheels or the horses’ feet. It consists of a 
five-eighth-inch soft steel rod, three and 
one-half feet long, with an eye in one end 
and a hook in the other. A half-inch bolt 
through the eye fastens this rod to the 
front of the sprayer, and at the same time 
permits it to swing to either side. The 
hook on the other end projects out about 
one foot beyond the wheel. On this end 
there is a ring, held by electrician’s tape, 
that supports the hose for the ground man. 

Besides enabling the ground man to keep 
ahead of the sprayer, this little attach- 
ment reduces the amount of hose he is 
obliged to pull around. 

A comparatively new type of portable 
sprayer, known as the liquid duster, has 
created considerable interest among fruit- 
growers who are looking for faster and 
better methods of spraying. The spray 
material is fanned through a short pipe or 
nozzle four inches in diameter and de- 
livered as a very fine mist at a pressure of 
less than a pound to the square inch. It 
conserves material and labor, eliminates 








INOCULATION 





Soy Beans—Cow Peas—Peas and Beans 


EFORE using dry dust inoculation without water, or pioneering 

extravagant new ¢ nsult your State College or U S. Dept 
of Agr. U.S. Bul. No. 1496, page 21, states: “....... the bacteria 
contained in these cultures are minute, living plants. Many will die 
if kept for a long time . on the shelves of dealers... . . and 
moisture is lost by evaporation.” Also, on page 25, 1 states: “ 
inoculated with pure cultures and dried and kept for a long time will 
tend to lose its inoculation. On this account it is advisable to apply 
the inoculation shortly before time of planting.” 


NITRAGIN PROTECTS YOU 


stays moist; is fresh each year and 


ams, 





because it 1s packed moist and 
80 guaranteed by the yearly, December Ist Expiration Date on labe! 
INSIST ON NITRAGIN 
for freshness and high germ count. Orcer from your dealer or seed catalog. 
If not carried, order from us direct, stating kind of seed to be moculated. 
Write for booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 
Pa 
Protect Your Investment 


In Seed and Labor 





Has Served The Former Over 34 Yeors 
THE NITRAGIN CO., 610 Nati , Wis, 


a ee | 
“Farm Land in Canada” 


Why pay big rents or tie up money in high- priced 
land while in Canada millions of acres virgin prairie 
close to railways awaiting settlement can be bought 
from $15 to $25 an acre, with long terms of payment 
if desired? Free Government homesteads in the 
newer districts ; good improved or unimproved farms 
in all provinces at low prices. Excellent climate, 
highest quality produce, good markets, low freight 
rates, low taxes. Fastest growing country in the 
world. Grain-growing, stock-raising, dairying, 
fruit, poultry, mixed farming. Schools, churches, 
roads, telephones. Rural mail delivery. Get the 
facts from the Canadian Government Information 
Bureau. Canadian Government has no lands to sell 
but offers free official information and service. 
Special low railway rates for trip of inspection. 
Free maps, booklets, advice. No obligation. Thirty 
thousand Americans moved to Canada last year. 
Write: 
Cc. D. Smith, Canadian Government information 
Bureau, 38 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
K. Jj. Haddel c di Government information 
Bureau, o25 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Min. 


I Ave.. 
















- VA hg Sr RE 
Seen a 
i: a a Tractor of tan Car 
Use it for farm Pullford 
how to make a tractor 


Ford or Chevrolet. 
Write for Catalog 


Pullford Co. Box 12-C Quincy, III. 


WwW sHumMWay's 


ere 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from selected 
stocks—sure to produce. For 60 years sat- 
isfied customers have used Shumway’s Good 
Seeds. Prices reasonable. 

FREE—Larce catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
115 S. First St. Rockford, Ill. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 
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spray injury caused by the improper use of 
spray guns, and appears to be giving very 
good satisfaction, particularly in orchards 
where the trees are of small to medium size. 
One limitation we have noticed is the 
difficulty of reaching the tops of high 
trees, and the fact that it will not force the 
spray far enough against the wind. How- 
ever, certain principles are involved that 
are distinct improvements on the common 
high-pressure type of power sprayer. 


Stationary Spray Plants 


AMONG the more recent developments 
in spraying equipment, the stationary 
spray plant is attracting the attention of 
more commercial growers every year. This 
type of equipment appears to be most 
practical in orchards where the amount of 
material used per acre or per tree is rela- 
tively large. In other words, it is more 
efficient in an orchard where the trees 
occupy practically all the available space 
than it is where there is considerable dis- 
tance between the trees. 

Generally speaking, a large volume of 
spray material can be applied to a block 
of mature trees faster and more economi- 
cally through a stationary plant than by 
means of portable power sprayers. There 
are many exceptions to such a statement, 
however, a striking example of which is the 
first portable rig described in this article, 
with which two men, one spraying and the 
other driving the tractor, are able to put 
out 4,000 to 5,000 gallons of material per 
day. 

Such performances are very exceptional 
and, therefore, do not represent fair com- 
parisons. A fair average rate of applica- 
tion for most stationary spray plants is 
2,000 gallons of spray per gun during a 
ten-hour day. On the same basis, a liberal 
average for portable rigs would be from 
1,400 to 1,600 gallons. 

The comparative cost of stationary 
spray plants and portable rigs adequate 
to meet the requirements of the same 
orchard is a problem in which many fruit- 
growers are interested. Figuring on the 
basis of actual delivery of spray material 
from the filling or mixing station to the 
trees, I believe it is safe to say that under 
average conditions the stationary plant is 
the more economical, at least in orchards 
of 50 acres or more. 


Timeliness an Important Item 


NY comparison of this kind should be 
based upon the cost of the equipment 
and labor necessary to spray a given num- 
ber of trees with the necessary amount of 
material within a certain prescribed period 
of time, and not simply upon the number 
of spray rigs that happen to be available 
for use in spraying those trees at the 
present time. 

For example, we find that the amount of 
time that is available for applying most 
spray applications, in order to secure 
satisfactory control of insects and diseases, 
is less than a week in New Jersey. Now 
let us see how this works out in actual 
practise. 

One grower who operates a stationary 
spray plant found it necessary to use 
43,000 gallons of spray to cover the trees 
in one of his orchards thoroughly at the 
ten-day-after-petal-fall application. He 
was able to do this with his stationary 
outfit in a little less than six days, with 
eight men in the orchard, and one man at 
the mixing and pumping plant. 

It would have taken at least the same 
number, if not more men, and at least five 
good power sprayers, to do the same 
thing. Previous to the installation of the 
stationary spray plant, this same grower 

was depe nding upon four portable sprayers 
to take care of not only this block of trees, 
but another of equal size. 

The year previous to the installation of 
the stationary plant in this orchard, less 


than 50 per cent of [Continued on page 73 | 
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INSULATE 


look for 2 FEATURES 


STR ENGTH 


OUR HOME—your dairy 

barn or your poultry house, 
you want them warm in winter 
and coolinsummer. That means 
you must use insulation. You also 
want to build substantially and eco- 
nomically. Insulite is a material that 
combines all these advantages. 


Insulite has great structural strength— 
in a recent laboratory test the four best 
known insulating boards were tested for 
strength, and Insulite proved to be 14% 
stronger than any. 


Insulite also gives more efficient pro- 
tection against heat or cold. In another 
test it was shown that Insulite—full ! 
inch thick—gives 12% % more efficient 
insulation than ordinary %¢ inch in- 
sulating boards. 


Insulite is made from the strong, tough 
fibers of northern woods—it is chemi- 
cally treated to resist moisture, and 
not subject to deterioration. The large, 
rigid units of Insulite are easily, quickly 
and economically applied. 


Insulite has many practical uses in all 
types of buildings—it insures comfort 
and increases farm profits. See your 
lumber dealer—he knows Insulite and 
its many superior advantages. 


Write us for a free copy of our booklet 
“Increasing Farm Profits.” It contains 
building plans for poultry houses, hog 
houses and dairy barns, also much 
valuable information. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 37C 
Minneapolis 


Minnesota 











Test for Strength: Drive a 
nail a half inch in from the edge 
and through a board of Insulite. 
Loop a strong cord around the 
nail, and with hand scales, see 
how much greater pull is re- 
quired to tear the nail through 
Insulite than through any other 
insulating board similarly tested. 


and 
PROTECTION 
against 


HEAT and COLD 





Test for Insulating Efficiency: 
Replace the cover on a kettle of 
boiling water with a piece of 
Insulite and on the _ Insulite 
place a cube of ice. Check the 
time required for the heat to 
pass through and melt the ice. 
Make the same test with other 
insulating boards, and we know 
you will use Insulite. 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 


THE INSULITE COMPANY i 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept.37C! 
Minneapolis, Minn. ' 


Gentlemen: Send me your : 
free booklet, Building Farm i 
Profits. Also a sample of In- i 
sulite. 1 
Name lates ' 

' 
eee ! 
R. F. D. State 























Rute 
cant bother 
YOU 


WET-WEATHER work is no hard- 
ship when you wear a Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker. It keeps you bone 
dry in every downpour—and it 
will continue to give you un- 
matched rain protection for years. 

There are Fish Brand Work 
Garments for every need. The 
Work Suit of jacket and pants, 
with water-proof hat to match, 
protects you from head to foot. 
You can spend the whole day in 
heavy rain without discomfort. 

The Fish Brand line includes 
slickers for the entire family, in a 
wide variety of colors and styles. 
Look for the Fish Brand label. 

Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 15 Simmons St., 
Boston, Mass.; Tower Canadian, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





lot only Vields, but 
PROFITS, too 


i a satisfied customer is the best ad- 
vertisement, as we so often hear, there 
certainly will be a lot of new farmers 
using fertilizer from now on. Reports of 

yields, profits, improved quality, etc., still 
ae in. L. M. Volger, Bartholomew 
county, Ind., whose corn won grand 
championship honors at the International 
in Chicago last December, says: “I 
wouldn’t think of planting corn or sowing 
wheat without fertilizer.”” He used last 
year, on clover sod, a 2:24:12 fertilizer, 
placed in the hills. The sod had been 
heavily manured. 

And Ira Marshall, Ohio Corn King, who 
set a new high record for yield last year, 
was helped along by fertilizer, as usual. 
His yield was 170 bushels per acre on ten 
acres—and that’s the truth. What’s more, 
the record was made in the face of bad 
weather conditions. Part of the land was 
flooded early in the season, and there was 
an early frost in fall. 

This yield was made on land that had 
been in corn the year before, and in alfalfa 
the year before that. Corn was spaced 
32 x 34 inches. The fertilizer? Oh, yes— 
400 pounds of commercial fertilizer per 
acre (14 per cent phosphoric acid and 6 
per cent potash) broadcast before planting; 
125 pounds of this fertilizer and 50 pounds 
of quick-acting nitrogen in the hill at 
planting time; side dressing in June of 150 
pounds of quick-acting nitrogen. 


Nitrogen on Truck Farms 


ANURE and commercial nitrogen in- 

creased the yield of spinach as much 
as 1,000 per cent last spring for W. L. 
Weisenborn, of Buchanan county, Mo. 
Weisenborn divided his spinach patch into 
four equal parts. He used nitrogen on one, 
manure on a second, both nitrogen and 
manure on a third plot, and left the fourth 
one with no treatment. 

The difference in growth in the different 
plots was quite evident. The untreated 
plot made a small growth with poor color. 
The spinach that got nitrogen was mark- 
edly better, and so was that which got 
manure. Where manure and nitrogen 
were both used, spinach made _ better 
growth than on any of the other plots. 

Neighboring vegetable growers esti- 
mated the yield on this plot to be from six 
to ten times greater than on the untreated 
part. The manure was applied heavily in 
the fall of 1928. The nitrogen was applied 
the following spring at planting time. 


Extra Ten Bushels Cost $1.58 


IXTEEN cents a bushel was the price 
S. W. Spencer paid for increased yield 
in corn from the use of fertilizer on his farm 
in Grundy county, Mo., last season. The 
corn was planted on thin land that had 
been in a clover mixture the year before. 

After plowing under the sweet, red and 
alsike clover soil on May 20, Spencer ap- 
plied fertilizer ahead of planting. The en- 
tire field received the same seed-bed prepa- 
ration, the same rate of seeding and the 
same kind of cultivation. However, one 
strip was left unfertilized. 

When representative areas of fertilized 
and unfertilized corn were husked, weighed 
and the yield per acre figured the middle 
of October, it was found that the fertilized 
corn outyielded the other by better than 
nine bushels per acre. The yields were 37 
bushels 12 pounds on fertilized ground and 
27 bushels 54 pounds. The cost of the 
fertilizer necessary to secure this increased 
yield per acre was $1.58. 

In addition to better yield, the fer- 
tilized corn had the advantage of earlier 
maturity, had fewer small ears, and con- 
tained more sound corn. 








PER GAL. MEDIUM 


FREIGHT PREPAID IN 55 GAL. STEEL DRUMS 
Never Before Sold to the Public 
at Such Low Prices! 


Here isyourchanceto buy dependable lubrication 
at rock-bottom prices through this new direct- 
selling plan which eliminates expensive marketing 














costs and gives you tle saving. Tractor Olt 
QUAKER MAID MEETS TESTS Ss sanwe up 
Every drop of Quaker Maid Oil is re- an eeps 
fined to meet the specifications ofthe | YOUT  eaquip- 
Society of Automotive Engineers. mentrunnin 
100% paraffin- -base. Flash, fire and 47¢ P 
viscosity better than the av erage. i GAL. 
Special filtering process removes n 65 gallon 
excess carbon. True high quality oil. steel drums 


WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES 
PENN ROYAL All orders receive immediate atten- 
tion. Shipments are made promptly 
to your nearest freight station, and 
at our expense. No freight char- 
gesto pay. Containers,faucets free. 
MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE 
The highestgrade] Quaker Maid Oil is sold on amoney- 
Motor Oilitispos-] back guarantee. If, after a trial 
sible to produce.] you arenot delighted, return unused 
We hold Permit] portion and we will refund every 
569. a. quote} cent. You — can’t lose. 
low 1930 prices. Bank Reference: 
Laclede Trust Co. St. Louis, Mo, 
Send for Money Saving Price List. 
QUAKER MAID REFINING CO. Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 




















EDWARDS nrc 


BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST Cost 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied, 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. G 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 

- and Material Book Noa 
a 151 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO 
BOOKS 301-351 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 














. — For 26” Hog Fencein IIl., Ind., Ohio. 
§ Only 18c in Iowa, and slightly higher in 
other States for freight. Free Book shows 
129 styles of Farm Fencing — quotes 
smashing new low prices direct from fac- 
- tory on full-weight, full-gauge qoppes 
bearing heavily galv anizedInterl Fence 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
Free Catalog also qe otes lowest 4 on Barb Wire, 
Steel Posts, Gates. rite for it t 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 227 Morton, Illinois 













IF YOU'RE NOT MAKING 
$250 A MONTH -Write Us 


He Big new deal—the biggest 
ee MB ance'si 7) thing ever offered by any 


wagon company. Our 













3 new free gift plan opens 

-\= K®) every door to you. You 

|! sell where others cannot. 

~{) . Lange's Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
xtracts, etc. Old established com- 

pany with largest line on the road. Our 
contract beats all others four ways. Let ustell you how, 

THE LANGE CO., BOX S DEPERE, WISCONSIN 
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Topics in Season 


Continued from page 28 


of the plain drill he had used before. In 
addition to the saving on seed, he got an 
increased yield of from four to six bushels 
per acre from furrow-drilled wheat. Lou 
Knudson (also Colorado) says furrow- 
drilled wheat was above the tops of the 
ridges three weeks after seeding, while 
plain-drilled seed hadn’t even germinated 
at the end of three-weeks. 


THE Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., proposes to 
study the proper use of wood in frame 
structures. That is, if Congress supplies 
the money. The Bureau of Budget ap- 
proved an item of $15,000, but the House 
Committee cut it out. The bill is now 
before the Senate. What would the money 
be used for? Well, the study would be 
similar to what the laboratory has been 
doing for box-makers for several years. 


The different kinds of trusses would be | 


studied to determine their strength, 
structural designs would be studied to 


determine the most economical use of | 


wood. Results of such a study ought to 
contribute to better farm buildings. 


THE use of clean farm seed 
means not only better yield and less work 
in weed control, but also less dockage and 
better quality of grain at harvest time. 
Impure seed loses, no matter which way 
you figure it. Seed and grain inspections 
show that at least 5 per cent of harvested 





siving your crops 


grain is dockage. Frequently as much as | 


10 per cent of the farm grain as it comes 
from the thresher consists of cockle, dock, 
smartweed and other weed seeds. Now is 
the time to check this loss. Not at harvest 
time—tright now. 


SWEET CLOVER last year 
swamped a good deal of the small grain 
in which it was sown,” writes George 
Harrison. ‘The fault is quite common in 
a rainy season on soils well charged with 
lime. Wheat can usually be saved by 
high cutting, but oats in the most favor- 
able sweet-clover seasons gets buried. 

“The way to control the sweet clover in 
the grainfield is to delay its sowing. Until 
a few years ago, the rule with the fall 
wheat was to add the sweet clover as soon 
in spring as the ground could be worked. 


wheat itself is well forward. Drilling the 
sweet clover in thus serves as wheat cul- 
tivation at the same time. Generally the 
drill is run lengthwise of the wheat-drill 
rows, though some folks think there is an 
advantage in crossing the field, since 
there is a closer blanketing as more pro- 
tection against weeds. At any rate, the 
delay for the sweet clover is such that it 
becomes little or no handicap to wheat. 

“In the case of oats and barley, sow 


these grains as early as possible, but wait | 


until they are nicely up and growing 
before casting on the sweet clover. Runa 
light harrow over the field to cover the 
clover. Some farmers even dare to use 
the drill as they do on the wheat. 

“Green particles of sweet clover passing 
into the grain tank of the combine can 
reduce the keeping quality of the grain, 
just the same as weeds would. Some folks 
may say the safest plan is to go without 
sweet clover, but it is too valuable a crop 
for that. Where sweet clover is of slow 
growth at its best, there is no problem.” 


=D 


The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by answering technical 
questions by mail. Want a listener’s chart? 
Stamp would be welcome. 
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enough NITROGEN? 


ARMERS everywhere know that 
nitrogen is the fertilizer element 
that makes plants grow. 

But not all farmers know when 
and how to use nitrogen so as to get 
best results. Some use it merely in 
their mixed fertilizer at planting 
time. Others use it as top-dressing 
or side-dressing after the plants 
are up. 

There are many farmers, how- 


id 2 | ever, who have found that it pays, 
But many folks are now waiting until the | 


and pays big, to do both, At plant- 
ing time they use a complete fertil- 
izer—rich in nitrogen. Then when 
the young plants begin to feed 


| heavily, they put outa side-dressing 








or top-dressing of ARCADIAN Sul- 
phate of Ammonia. 
It’s the nitrogen in the fertilizer 





applied before growth begins that 
gives the young plants a firm stand. 
And whatever your crop—corn, 
grain, fruit or truck products—it’s 
the nitrogen in the top-dressing ap- 
plied after growth is well started 
that boosts the stand along to early 
maturity and a bumper yield. 

Arcadian comes in triple-ply, 
moisture-proof bags. It is always 
fine and dry, and easy to distribute. 
The nitrogen’s all soluble, all 
quickly usable by the plants. 

To be sure of your supply—order 
Arcadian from your ie when 
you buy your mixed fertilizer. 
Farmers everywhere are invited to 
write to The Barrett Company for 
helpful information about their 
nitrogen fertilizer problems. 


IL” Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


is the GROWTH ELEMENT ~ 


As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure your 
N i I R '@) + N crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the complete fertil- 
izer you use at planting time and as top-dressing during 


the growing season. 
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Gas Service 
for You! 


No Matter Where You Lice! 
W HEREVER you live, you can 


now have gas service for lighting, 
heating and cooking just as modern as 
your city friends enjoy. Coleman Pres- 
sure Gas Appliances make and burn 
their own gas, using motor gasoline for 
fuel. Convenient and clean... no 
smoke or dirt. No pipes, no connec- 
tions, no extra expense for instal- 
_, lation. Your Coleman Appli- 
f ances are ready to use as soon 
“* \. as youget them. Economical to use, 
too, and priced low enough so 
any home can afford them. 


LIGHT 


the 


Ba. Coleman 
la WAY 


Coleman LampsandLan- 
terns give a flood of bril- 
liant clear-white light 20times 
brighter than the old coal oil kind. 
And they are so convenient! No gener- 
ating, ready to go instantly. The Lamps are 
finished in colorful Colac Lacquer and 
have beautiful Kremelite shades. Mica 
chimney makes the Lantern rain-, 
wind- and insect-proof, 























= 








, , 
WAY 
With a Coleman 
* Cook Stove in your 
kitchen you can cook as easily 
as with city gas... and faster. 
Modern-to-the-minute features. Patented 
Instant Gas Starter lights right now! Beauti- 
fully finished in snowy porcelain, soft- 


toned French gray enamel and glossy 
black Japan, 2-, 3- and 4-burner 


RON 


the 


Coleman 
WAY 


4 A Coleman Self-Heat- 
ing Iron “Smooths the Way 
on Ironing Day”. Lights in- 
stantly ... ready in a jiffy. No 
cord or hose... iron anywhere. Regulate 
for light or heavyironing. No bearing down 
necessary... just an easy guiding, gliding 
motion that does beautiful work. 
Double-pointed . . . wrinkle-proof, 
Enamel finished in colors. 


HEAT 






























WAY 


The Coleman Radiant 
Heater is portable ... carry an 
use it anywhere you need cozy 
warmth. Spreads a zone of penetrat- 
ing radiant heat that warms like sun- 
shine. Patented Gas Starter lights instant- 
ly. New Thermo-Safety Generator prevents 
escape of fuel. A beauty. .. finished in rich 
walnut brown enamel withcopperized trimmings. 
Your local hardware dealer will gladly demon- 
— any nee Pannen Or for full 
information and il- * 
lustrated literature Mail Coupon 
SS CS A CS SHEED GND GHEE GHEE GENES GOED GENES GEE 
The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company o14 | 
i (Address Office Nearest You, Dept. FJ3014) 
Wichita, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
or Toronto. 

I want to know more about the Coleman Way of 

r _] Lighting ©) Cooking ( Ironing Heating 


| BI Sasiacitasncnsnnichicdipsinidsednbilipddaidecasasieds | 


lesen 
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occasionally get bare—sometimes to 

our great surprise! Whatever the 
cause, we usually are upset to find that we 
do not have any more of those jams, 
jellies and piquant sauces which are so 
useful in converting a commonplace meal 
into one more distinctive. 

Who thinks especially of the platter of 
cold meat, however thinly sliced and ex- 
cellent, in comparison with the superfine 
tomato chow-chow that “‘peps’”’ it? or who 
notices the kind of biscuit served as des- 
sert, when enjoying their accompaniment 
of a perfect three-fruit marmalade? 

One of our favorite piquant sauces goes 
by the name of “Baltimore chow-chow.” 
This we make in quantity in late summer, 
when tomatoes are plenty—but it always 
gives out. I have discovered, however, 
that it can easily be replaced in winter 
not according to the exact recipe, but an 
excellent near-substitute. 


[Mees best-regulated storage cupboards 


Baltimore To make it in spring, when 
Chow-Chow the “‘cupboard is bare,’”’ add 
to 2 quart cans of tomato 
(home-made or purchased), 2 large onions, 
1 large green pepper, 2 stalks of celery (if 
on hand; if not, liberal celery salt)—all 
minced—6 cloves, a finger of stick cinna- 
mon, 14 cup brown sugar, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 14 saltspoon black pepper, dash of 
cayenne, 14 teaspoon mustard, 14 cup 
vinegar. Cook, stirring occasionally, until 
thickened and rich. Increase any of the 
condiments, if your taste requires such 
addition. It should be quite “peppy” and 
is delicious with cold meats and fishballs. 
A little of the thickest part added to 
mayonnaise makes a superfine Russian 
dressing; added to mashed fish—tuna or 
other—with mayonnaise to moisten, it 
results in a delicious sandwich spread. 


Concordia Relish This is an_ entirely 
different but a very 
delectable relish, espe- 
cially delicious with baked beans, hash or 
any cold meats. It can be made at any 
season of the year, and keeps well. To 1 
large head of white cabbage, chopped fine, 


(uncooked) 


\ Vhen the 


UPBOARD 


1S Bare 


Florence Taft Eaton 


tells how lo replenish it with relishes 


and jams inl late wiiter 


Pickled fruits, conserves and chutneys can be 
made even more easily in winter than in 
summer if the commercial canner is allowed 
to lend a helping hand 








add 2 green peppers and 2 cups of small 
onions, also chopped. Mix, sprinkle with 
2 tablespoons of salt, and drain four hours. 
Put into 4 cups of vinegar, 1 cup brown 
sugar, 1 teaspoon celery seed, 2 tablespoons 
each of black and white mustard seed. Let 
come to a boil, pour over cabbage mixture 
and cover tightly. If peppers are unavail- 
able, add a little cayenne. 


Five pounds each of canned 
tomatoes and sugar, 5 
lemons put through the meat-chopper, or 
thinly sliced. Boil tomatoes and lemon 
ten minutes, add hot sugar and let simmer, 
stirring very often, until rich and thick- 
ened. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
cover with paraffin. 


Tomato Jam 


This is usually made in 
the fall, but can be con- 
cocted successfully any time when apples 
are available. One and one-half pounds of 
pared apples, chopped coarsely, !5 pound 
of the solid part of canned tomatoes, cut 
into pieces, 1 pound chopped onions, 1 
pound small seedless raisins, 14 pound 
sugar, 1 teaspoon each of cloves and pep- 
per, 1 saltspoon cayenne, 1 tablespoon salt, 
dried ginger or chopped crystallized ginger, 
as wished. Mix all thoroughly, nearly 
cover with good vinegar, and cook slowly 
about four hours, stirring very carefully 
once or twice. More sugar may be used if 
one wishes. 


Good Now or Any Time 


OME recipes which show the possi- 

bilities of making fruit pickles, con- 
serves and preserves from commercially 
canned fruit are given below: 


Chutney Sauce 


Canned Peach Drain the peaches from a 
Pickles No. 2 can of halves, and 

to the sirup add !5 cup 
vinegar, 34 cup sugar, 2 long sticks of 
cinnamon, 1% teaspoon whole cloves. Boil 
ten minutes, pour over the peach halves, 
cover and let stand 24 hours. Bring to 
boiling point every day for three days. 
The last day, pour into glass jars and seal. 
This will make about a pint. Pear pickles 
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can be made in the same way, substituting 
ginger for the cinnamon and cloves. 


Peach and Pineapple Mix together the 
Conserve contents of a No. 2 

can of peaches 
chop the peaches), a No. 2 can of crushed 
pineapple, 1 cup seedless raisins, 1!4 cups 
brown sugar, juice and grated rind of 4 
lemons, and cook gently until thick. Add 
1 cup of chopped walnuts ten minutes 
before done. Pour into jelly-glasses or 


jars. The recipe makes about three pints. 
Strawberry or Rasp- Boil together rapidly 
berry Preserve 11% cups sugar, and 

the contents of a 
No. 10 can of strawberries or raspberries. 
When the sirup will drop thickly from the 
spoon, 218° F., pour into sterilized glasses 
or jars, and seal. This makes about three 
quarts. The preserve should be stirred 
constantly, preferably with a wooden 
spoon. Cherry preserves can be made in 
the same manner, using 2 cups sugar to a 
No. 10 can. 


Cherry and Pine- Mix contents of a No. 
apple Preserves 10 can of red pitted 

cherries, a No. 3 can of 
crushed pineapple, and 2 cups sugar. 
Proceed as above. 


Dried Fig Three-fourths pound dried figs, 
Jam juice of 1 lemon, 2 cups water, 

515 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid 
pectin. Stem figs. Add lemon juice and 
water, cover, let stand four hours or over- 
night. Drain juice into large saucepan, 
crush fruit thoroughly, add to juice. Add 
sugar, mix and bring to a full rolling boil. 
Boil hard one minute, stirring constantly 
over entire bottom before and while boiling 
to prevent sticking. Remove from fire 
and stir in pectin. Pour quickly. Cover 
hot jam with film of hot paraffin; when 
jam is cold, cover with one-eighth inch of 
hot paraffin. Roll glass to spread paraffin 
on sides. Takes one to three weeks to set 
fully, according to kind of figs. Makes 
about nine eight-ounce glasses. 


Canned Pine- Two cups crushed fruit 
apple Jam and juice, 314 cups sugar, 

14 cup liquid pectin. Mea- 
sure crushed fruit and juice into large 
kettle. Add sugar, mix and bring to a full 
rolling boil over hottest fire. Stir con- 
stantly before and while boiling. Boil 
hard one-half minute. Remove from fire 
and stir in pectin. Skim, then stir occa- 
sionally for three minutes to cool slightly, 
to prevent floating fruit. Pour quickly. 
Cover with paraffin as in recipe above. If 
desiréd, juice of one lemon may be added 
to crushed fruit. If sliced pineapple is 
used, chop it very fine. Requires one No. 
2 can crushed pineapple. Makes five to 
six eight-ounce glasses. 


Orange, Grapefruit and Three cups of 
Lemon Marmalade cooked fruit, 6 

cups sugar, 14 
cup liquid pectin. Use 1 large orange, 1 
lemon, 1 small grapefruit. Remove rind 
in quarters. Slice peeled fruit very thin 
crosswise, removing seeds. Then cut 
slices fine, discarding hard centers. Lay 
rind flat, and with sharp knife pare off 
about half of white part of rind. Discard 
these whites. Shred yellow rind very 
thin, add 114 cups water and 14 teaspoon 
soda and cook, covered, for just ten min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Then add 
cut-up fruit and lemon juice. Simmer, 
covered, 20 minutes longer. Measure 3 
solidly packed cups of this cooked fruit 
into large kettle, adding water if necessary 
to fill third cup. Add sugar, bring to a 
boil, and boil gently five minutes. Remove 
from fire and stir in pectin. Stir occasion- 
ally for just five minutes to cool slightly, 
to prevent floating fruit. Pour quickly. 
Cover with paraffin as above. Makes 
about eight eight-ounce glasses. 
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lt’s the 


Oats themselves 
and the way they’re milled 


that makes Mother’s Oats so much better 


OUR family will love the tangy 

deliciousness of Mother’s China 
Oats. And you will be delighted 
with the attractive pieces of china- 
ware in each package you get. 


Order it from your grocer—today. 
Don’t forget the name. 


Mother’s China Oats are made 
of the plump Queen Oats—a full 
bushel yields but 10 pounds of this 
fine cereal. They are made by the 
old-fashioned process that retains 
the rich flavor and all the nourish- 
ment and energy that workers and 
school children need. 


Mother’s Oats is the world’s 
fastest hot breakfast—ready in 2% 


Mother's Oats..China Brand 





. 

China—for you 
in every package of Mother’s 
China Oats—a premium 
coupon, too 


When you open a package of these stimu- 
lating and nourishing quick-cooking oats, 
you will finda lovely piece of chinaware. 


Its design is exclusive. Selected from hun- 
dreds of beautiful patterns, it will do credit 
to your home. Start to collect a set at once. 


Each package contains, too, a valuable 
premium coupon. Get beautiful silverware, 
jewelry, leather goods, without extra cost. 
Free catalog offers hundreds of premiums, 


minutes—or cook it longer if you 
wish. You can serve it every morn- 
ing, now. And you can’t serve it 
too often to please the menfolks! 


Lovely china in every 
package 
The china you get is of a lovely ex- 
clusive pattern. 

There is a premium coupon in 
every package, too. Redeemable 
for fine silverware, jewelry, leather 
goods—a wide variety of hundreds 
of articles, all of the highest grade. 

Write today for premium catalog. 
Address: Mother’s Coupon Dept., 
Room 1708F, 80 E. Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles: the Regular, and Quick Mother’s that cooks in 2144 minutes 
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CERESOTA 
UNBLEACHED 





ERESOTA FLOUR needs 
no bleaching, because it is 
ground from finest northern wheat. 
Its creamy whiteness is the result 
of the natural milling of the best 
wheat, and its flavor is Mother 
Nature’s own. Ceresota is the 
right flour for children and those 
with delicate digestions...and it 
is the best flour for everybody 
At your grocer or write 
Ghe NORTHWESTERN 
CONSOLIDATED MILLING 
COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








COUPON 


iry 
id. 


Sent postage prepai 
FJ4 


NG COMPANY 


y colored pictures— 
young artists—set of 
lly interesting fai 


painting book, “The Ad- 


and the set of Japanese water colors. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLI 


PAINTING BOOK FOR THE KIDDIES—10c 
Big, beautiful 6x8—48 pages—12 magnificent] 


ve 
beautiful Japanese water colors—wonderfu 


story—cover in many colors and gold. 


12 painting charts—complete instructions to 
Here is my 10c for your beautiful 


ventures of Ceresota”’ 





‘ 
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The COURTEOUS Vay 


Mary Blake Woodson gives 


r + / , ‘ ’ 
some social do's and dont’s for puzzle { girls 


have been wanting to do social things 

properly, fearing they weren’t, wor- 
rying needlessly over nothings, but often, 
at the same time, rebelling against eti- 
quette restrictions because they thought 
they were foolish or senseless. 

Now, etiquette is nothing to fear. It 
only means established, universal manner 
rules. And sometimes it’s even more polite 
to smash one of these rules than observe it 
if otherwise it might hurt or embarrass 
some one else. That’s tact, and tact belongs 
to good manners, too. Etiquette is merely 
the written law, tact and common sense 
its modifiers. But 
the rules that chafe 


Sie time was, girls in their teens 


in his car because that exposes you to 

unpleasant, suspicious gossip, which is bad 

taste. 

Only Inexpensive Gifts Permissible 
OU don’t accept expensive gifts or 
wearing apparel from him, because 

that obligates you heavily to him and 

might imply an unpleasant claim on you. 

Flowers, candy, books can’t do this. 

His place is always nearest the street 
when walking with you, even if other girls 
are along, because you’re more sheltered 
then, and it’s his job to shelter you. 

You promptly speak first, because good 

etiquette grants 
the woman the 





aren’t foolish or 
senseless They are 
to safeguard, and 
will, even in these 
informal days. 
They have their 
place, and maybe 
if the reasons for 
them were more 
clearly understood, 
they’d be easier to 
abide by. At all 
events, here are a 
few whys about 
social problems 
that worry you, 
girls, and a few 
wherefores for 
those that irk: 
Youdon’taccept | 








ee an 





AN EASTER RABBIT AND DUCK 


Oilcloth makes serviceable toy animals for ily”’ giv = 

small children, because it can be cleaned so y gga ee le 

easily. Patterns for this delightful bunny and 

duck will be sent on receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope 


| privilege of con- 
tinuing or ending 
acquaintance 
and so he can’t. 
And you aren’t 
outraged when a 
boy you’re “going 
rap, with” “‘goes”” with 
~ some one else too, 
because unless 
actually engaged 
you're both en- 
titled to as many 
other friends as you 
please. Even ‘“‘go- 
Ing together stead- 


gitimate right to 
an engaged exclu- 
siveness. But in 








invitations from a 
boy who _hasn’t 
called at least once, because your people 
should meet him and estimate him first to 
save you possible subsequent unpleasant 
experiences. The right boy won’t mind 
and the wrong one is curbed, even deleted, 
by knowing some one’s watching out for 
you. 

You don’t take ‘‘his”’ hat and coat when 


| he comes because you aren’t a maid or 


valet, and good etiquette considers him 
able to look out for himself. For the same 
reason, you don’t hold his coat at parting. 
Nor his hat at church or a show. 


Men Like to Take Initiative 


OU don’t pester him with phone calls 
and notes, however much you like him, 
because good etiquette knows male nature 
likes the initiative and that you’re only 


| hurting his interest in you. You don’t 


flutter out and climb unassisted into his 
car when he honks, because it’s disrespect- 
ful and impolite for him not to come in 
for you. To come ata honk cheapens you. 

You precede him into church or theater, 
following the usher, or you let him go ahead 
to find your seats, if there isn’t one, be- 
cause he’s your host and it’s his respon- 
sibility. For the same reason, you need not 
worry about how to behave when eating 
with him in public. The waiter will seat 
you. Or he will, if there isn’t a waiter. 
And you can sit beside him, opposite him, 
where you will, because that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Also, because he’s your host, he al- 
ways orders. So you need only state your 


| preferences, when he asks, and leave the 


rest to him. These rules apply to all 
forms of public refreshment. 

At a dance, you save him at least first, 
last and intermission dance, because as his 
guest you owe him the courtesy. And 
when you come home, you don’t sit visiting 


granting you an 
unlimited number 
of admirers, good etiquette assumes that 
you wouldn’t pet with all comers, because 
that would makej you so cheap and pro- 
miscuous and leave no exclusiveness, no 
claims, no perquisites for your final en- 
gagement when it does exist. 

And there you are. After all, now, 
aren’t they all pretty good, sound, sen- 
sible reasons? 


Cw 


Easter Gift fr a Shuteln 


GIFT of candles is an ideal one for the 

invalid or shut-in, and yet is within 
the reach of any purse. Purchase two 
candlesticks of any size or style that suits 
your fancy. Plain glass is pretty, brass is 
always in good taste, while silver and 
pewter are truly “joys forever.” 

First the Easter candles. These may be 
of pale green, orchid or any of the shades 
you find in a bed of hyacinths, the lighter 
tints being preferable. Follow April 
through the remaining eleven months, 
with two candles for each month. Wrap 
each pair attractively in tissue-paper, with 
the month leaf from a tiny calendar at- 
tached. Apple-blossom pink is beautiful 
for May, blue of summer skies for June, 
deep green of a pine tree for July, gold of 
ripening grain for August, any of the hues 
offered by a bed of asters or nasturtiums 
for September and October, the yellow of 
a chrysanthemum for November, while 
December has its own shade of red. Silver 
is pretty for January and a lover’s-knot 
blue for February. The last candles in 
the Easter box may very appropriately be 
of rose pink, since March is the month that 
needs a bit of brightening. L.M.Thornton 
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Cheese Recipes 


Continued from page 18 


BAKED SAUSAGE ON TOAST 


1 pound link sausage 
pound American cheese 

Fresh toast 
Pierce each sausage link with a fork and 
cook them in a skillet, browning slightly. 
Toast slices of bread on both sides, and on 
each slice lay a thin slice of American 
cheese. Put three links of sausage on each 
slice of toast and cheese; place under a low 
broiler flame until the cheese is melted. 
Serve hot. 


CHEESE CEREAL SLICES 


cup fine granular wheat cereal 
spoon salt 
cups boiling water 
ups grated American cheese 
teaspoon paprika 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
; teaspoon celery salt 


Cook the cereal in the boiling salted water, 
as usual, for ten minutes. Add the cheese 
and seasonings, mix thoroughly and cook 
five minutes longer. Pour into a loaf-pan, 
and when cold and very firm, cut into 
slices and fry on both sides until brown. 
Serve with a highly seasoned tomato 
sauce, or with sirup if preferred. 


CORNMEAL SOUFFLE 


ip nu ilk 
1] teaspoon butter 
spoon salt 
» cornmeal 
grated American cheese 
on paprika 


Heat the milk to the boiling point. Add 
butter and salt, and stir in cornmeal very 
slowly. Cook in a double boiler to the 
consistency of mush. Remove from fire 
and add the well beaten egg yolks. Re- 
turn to fire and cook two or three min- 
utes, stirring constantly. When almost 
cold, fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites, 
the grated cheese and paprika. Turn into 
a greased baking-dish and bake about 30 
minutes in a moderate oven, 350°. Serve 
at once. 


LIMA BEAN LOAF 


ips cooked lima beans 

lespoon chopped onion 
lespoons melted butter 
rated American cheese 
ead crumbs 
yons milk 
Salt and pepper 

n highly seasoned tomato soup 








Mash the beans, add the onion, butter, 
cheese, bread crumbs, milk and season- 
ings to taste. Mix well; press into a well- 
greased loaf-pan and bake about 30 min- 
utes in a moderate oven, 350°. Turn 
loaf out onto a platter and surround with 
tomato soup, which has been heated. 


SPANISH EGGS 


2 tablespoons butter 
n, chopped 
| green pepper, chopped 
1 canned tomatoes 
cups cooked rice 
cups grated American cheese 
Salt and pepper 
ip Ir ilk 
lespoons butter 
Sliced onion, fried 
Melt the butter, add the chopped onion 
and pepper and cook five minutes. Add 
the tomatoes and rice and cook slowly, 
stirring occasionally, until the rice has 
absorbed all moisture. Add the cheese, 
mix well and season to taste. Spread on 
a large platter, making a depression in 
the center. Beat the eggs, add milk and 
seasonings, and scramble them in the 
butter. Place the eggs in the center of 
the rice and garnish it with slices of fried 
onion. 
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Unguentine will take the pain away” 


| WHeTHER a burn be slight or severe, 
| Unguentine will stop the pain quickly. 
For Unguentine penetrates. So, not only 
does it soothe and cool the smarting sur- 
face skin—it also relieves the inflamed 
tissues underneath. Natural healing rap- 
idly follows. Hardly ever is a scar left. 


Antiseptic—guards against infection 
Powerfully antiseptic, Unguentine guards 
against the dangerous infection so likely 
to result from any burn. And this anti- 


septic action continues as long as Unguen- 





Whenever you bathe burned or wounded 
flesh, always 


vonderfully soft and kind to tender skin. 


use Unguentine Soap. It is 





J 











tine remains on the injury. Unlike many 
other applications, Unguentine does not 
dry out quickly and lose effectiveness. 

This famous surgical dressing is used in 
eight out of ten hospitals. You should 
never be without it. Use it for burns and 
scalds, and for cuts, scratches, bruises and 
chapping. 

Unguentine is easy to use—just spread 
it on gently and generously. Get a tube 
from your druggist today. Only 50 cents 
for a tube that will relieve every house- 
hold injury for months. Write for the in- 
valuable free booklet “ What to Do,” by M.. 
W. Stofer, M. D., DeptUM3, The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. In 


Canada, 193 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 


Unguentine 


Quick-healing and antiseptic for 


BURNS 
CUTS 


SCALDS 
BRUISES 
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IT KEEPS TEETH 


TRULY CLEAN 


AVE you tried Baking 

Soda to clean your 
teeth? It has a natural “bite” that 
removes stains and film. Being 
mildly alkaline, it neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cause decay. 

It is widely recommended by 
dentists. Its cost is but a few 
cents a package. Its regular use 
keeps the teeth white and makes 
the mouth wholesome. 

To clean your teeth with Bak- 
ing Soda, pour it in the palm of 
the hand and pick it up on a 
moistened brush. 

All grocers carry Baking Soda. 
Ask for either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. Both are the same, 
made by the same company for 
over 80 years. Both are pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda. 


== SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS =@ 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Please send me free one set of colored 

bird cards and booklets. 


[Please print name and address] 


B-15 





Beauty anal lncome from 


Evergreens aaa 

we painted green. (We purchased these 
tubs from our grocer at three for a quar- 
ter.) These we sold to be used as live 
Christmas trees in the house and on the 
porch, at prices much lower than the large 
nurseries were asking. We priced our 
trees according to color and shape, and not 
according to height. When we summed 
up our sales that year, we found that we 
had sold nearly $500 worth of trees, and 
we realized that there was money in raising 
evergreens, so we planned to plant 1,000 
more the next spring. These were planted 
just two weeks before my husband died. 

Most of the trees sold previous to this 
time were from two to four feet high, but 
there were many larger ones that we 
thought were too large to move. When 
the state nursery inspector came the next 
fall, I told him I intended to cut out 
some of the larger trees, as they were 
crowding each other and they were too 
large to move. He said he would send 
a man who would be glad to buy and 
move them, and in a few weeks a landscape 
architect from Detroit arrived. This man 
bought a freight-car load of trees, eight to 
ten feet high. 

I have sold some trees every year since 
my husband died, and I have also planted 
about 8,000; but this past year, 1929, has 
been my banner year, with sales amounting 
to nearly $2,200. A new cemetery was 
being plotted adjacent to a nearby city, 
and the promoters wanted some beautiful 


evergreen trees for their entrance. I sold 
them $539 worth. Another man was 
planning a country residence, and he 


bought $419 worth. These were my two 
largest orders; but I had five other orders 
that amounted to nearly $1,700 worth. 


New Home Owners Prospects 


HAVE not had a large enough quantity 

to sell, so I could afford to advertise, 
but when I see a new home being built in 
any of the nearby towns, I inquire who is 
building it, and I write them a personal 
letter stating that I have evergreen trees 
tosell. Generally I name kinds and prices; 
sometimes I also suggest the kinds to plant 
for their type of home. Generally they 
come and invariably buy. I also write to 
landscape gardeners in nearby towns whose 
names I find in the daily papers, and tell 
them about my trees. 

We have always reserved the most 
beautiful trees for our own place; but 
these were becoming crowded, too, as the 
pictures show; so some of these were sold 
last year, for $40 and $50 a tree. [I still 
have a planting on my grounds that could 
not be replaced for $5,000, in addition to 
the 8,000 trees I have set out that will 
bring from 50 cents to $1 each, in the next 
two or three years. 

My customers have lost very few trees. 
The smaller ones I take up myself, sew 
them in burlap, and give the customer in- 
structions on planting and caring for them. 
The larger trees are sold with the under- 
standing that the customer is to move 
them. If an inexperienced person moves 
them, I supervise the work. 

I take care of the trees in the rows my- 
self. The week-ends that my son comes 
home—he is attending college—he culti- 
vates between the rows with a small 
cultivator and a Shetland pony we have. 
He also tends to the spraying during his 
spring vacation. 

I think that any one who loves ever- 
greens, if he plant them right and care for 
them as they should be cared for, will be 
successful with them. I love the com- 
panionship of my trees. To me they are 
like real folk: some are tall, some are short, 
some are fat, some are thin, some are 
graceful, and some are otherwise. 


> Dont Send 








yet) re ‘SSeS 
2 Pair Rayon itikys 


‘mos | 


This Is A Wonderful wearing apparel bar 


and address— no money — and we will send you two 
dresses and two pair hose by return mail. One dress 
is made of printed cotton pense. and the other of a 
fancy printed — both ypular bodice effect 
style with gathered skirts and — white organdie 
trimming. In assorted colors and figured patterns. 

Sizes, 82 to 46 bust. The hose are made of Rayon with 
double cotton garter tops, ond epneerese soles and 
hee!s; mock seam backs. RS: Flesh, tan, gray 

black. Sizes: 8 % to 0. 





or 


You Can’t AFFORD to MISS this 
me one. Just write us stating sizes and 
colors ired, and we will mail to you C.O. D. a 
two dresses and two pair hose. We pay all postag 

When they arrive, you pay the postman $1.98. If oa 
are not absolutely satisfied, return them at ourexpense 
and we will send back your money. Order by No. 81. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. E-1469, CHICAGO 
ee 








CutsIroning TimeinHalf 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in- 
doors or outdoors. Saves steps. Beats 
gas or electricity. Cheaper to operate. 
wr) Costs only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. & 
—" Noattache « : 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- / 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
alife time. Guaranteed. 


$@ Trade-inOffer 
On Your Old Iron 
Sensational, money-saving Op- 
portunity! $2 allowed on any old 
iron, regardless of kind or con- 
dition—trade itin for the mar- A 
velous new Diamond Self- 
Heating Iron on this amazing 
short-time Jntroductory Offer. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 
No risk, noobligation. Try for 
30 days FREE. Return if not 
delighted. Write quick for 
Introductory $2 Trade-In offer 
and Free Trial Crpestenty. 
Mail letter or post card TODAY 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
583 Iron Street, Akron, O. 












your chance ‘Ss ! 
$12.2° a Day 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders and trade in old 
frons at $2 apiece! No ex- 
perience nor capital re- 
quired. Moyer, Pa., made 
$164 in one week. You can 
do as well. Write today 
for exclusive territory and 
Free Outfit Offer. 














rawousW HITE FLAME BURN 








se } your old kerosene lamps 
interns shine with a bril- 
liant ro gem e light. Non-break- 
— steel mantic. No smoke. No 
Relieves e “A seein. Overa 
million satisfie ers. Guaran- 
ee safe, durable. reliable. Com- 
ete sample 
not satistied. coin; 2 3 for $1 s3Be"4 Your money back if 


presentatives Wante 
WHITE LAME LIGHT “co. 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 






Christy’s Polishin, Cloth 

Removes tarnish from all 

motes without use of 

powder, paste or liquid. 

Works like magic. aaa wildfire. 150-300% profit. 
Write for free sample. 

CHRISTY INC., 532 Water St., Newark, New York 
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Lhe Question Club 


By Florence Hadley 


S the mother of several children, I 
know that there are times when we 
must concentrate on other things than 
childish queries and confidences, and 
that we can not stop always to answer 
questions, no matter how important they 
may seem to the little “‘Asking Eyes.” 
Not being walking encyclopedias and 
dictionaries combined, we are not always 
qualified to answer all the questions ac- 
curately. Finally I developed an idea 
that has proved satisfactory. 
We call it the ‘“‘Question Club Hour,” 





‘“‘Why do the stars twinkle?” 


and it brings Dad as well as Mother into 
closer sympathy with the children. And 
the questions, instead of being a trial 
and a burden, are a stimulant to our 
minds. The club consists of the family 
plus the dictionary and such reference 
books as the family library provides, 
and borrowed information when neces- 
sary. 

If the children ask questions when I 
am busy and can not answer quickly, 
the eldest makes a note of it; then in the 
evening, if possible, or if not, at some 
convenient hour, we have our club meet- 
ing and “look up” and “talk over” the 
questions. Before we look them up or 
try to answer them, the children are re- 
quired to think of an answer themselves 
and to give their opinions in good English. 

Only one question is propounded at a 
time, preference being given to the one 
of most general interest, and all have one 
chance to think of an answer before the 
final authority is consulted. 











It pops! It snaps! It crackles! 


And how good it tastes! 


Y 
Yeu can’t imagine a more fascinating cereal! So crisp it actu- 
ally crackles when you pour on milk or cream. No wonder Rice 
Krispies were a sensation from the start—and are now one of 
the very largest-selling cereals! 

How good those nourishing rice bubbles do taste! Crisp with 
crunchiness, rich with flavor. Youthful appetites welcome 
milk when it comes with Rice Krispies. 

Serve this tempting cereal for your own midday meal. With 
sliced fruits or honey. Delicious for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
And the kiddies’ supper—so wholesome and easy to digest. 

Good to munch right out of the package. Butter and serve 
like pop corn. Sprinkle into soups. 
Use in candies, macaroons, in 
place of nutmeats. 

Order Rice Krispies at hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias, on din- 
ing-cars. At all grocers. Always 
in the red-and-green package. 


Always so crisp they crackle in 




















Of course some things are, to a certain 1A . ‘ 

extent, beyond their understanding, and cream! Made by Kellogg in 
. they are told that such a thing will be : | Oe 
ed explained later. And some of their Battle Creek. 

questions require no little search on my 
as part to find correct answers. KRISPIES 
. ‘“‘Why do the stars twinkle? the sun R I C E Pe 
th set? some flowers close at night? flies petal dn. 
of walk on the ceiling?” are all — 
; questions, and with the aid of reference , 
m books they can be made extremely in- K R I S I E S 
rk teresting topics for every one. . ——— 
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Modern:in Style 


and in Moeed- 





























HERE are so many things today 

to claim a woman’s time and in- 
terest that she just cannot afford any 
longer to put up with a slow, old- 
fashioned cook stove. For the woman 
who realizes that, this newest 
Florence oil range is made. 

Quick, intense heat—heat that is 
focused right on the bottom of the 
cooking vessel—that is the blessing 
of the Florence stove. And no long 
waits for the fire to come up, no 
arduous labor. 

The Florence has no wicks and 
burns without smoke or odor. It is 
notably economical of kerosene (coal 
oil) and will cut your fuel bills. 

The new Florence has five burners 
but takes less floor space than the 
usual four-burner stove. It has an 
all-grid top and the famous Florence 
Oven. is built in as an integral part 
of the stove. The side-wall thermom- 
eter you, will find to be accurate. 


Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 





71N 
bs 
foeused 
This most modern of oil ranges is finished in Ming 


The colors— Ming Green, Old Ivory, 
Black—are the colors of today 
and tomorrow and ones you will 
never tire of. With all its smartness 
and quality, the price will surprise 
you by its reasonableness, when you 
inquire at. hardware, department or 
furniture store. 

Tocomplete your modern kitchen, 
you should have a Florence Auto- 
matic Water Heater that gives you 
the joy of constant hot water, with- 
out attention and at a fuel cost of a 
few cents a day. Ask your plumber. 

Florence products are made in 
different models and sizes witha price 
range to accommodate all people. 

Let us mail you our free booklet, 
“Shorter Kitchen Hours,” by a do- 
mestic science expert. It is full of 
recipes and useful household hints. 

FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. K-1, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Branches in principal cities, dealers everywhere 
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o NEW e 
ELECTRIC VAPORIZER 


For treating Bronchial Asthma, Whooping- 
Cough, Coughs, Colds.... 


Now=—a specially constructed Electric Vapo- 

Cresolene Vaporizer, guaranteed safe, effective 

and. durable. Filling a growing demand for this 

modern electrical method of vaporizing Creso- 

lene. Order direct if not found at druggists. Price 
$3.50 with Cresolene. 


Antiseptic inhalent for 50 years. Write for Booklet No. 618 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt St., NewYork, N.Y. 





Qe 4 





8 Square Yards of 
Assorted Materials 


Only 35c, postpaid 
while they last 








DEAN APRON CO., NYACK, 


Just the Thing for Your 


Patch Work 


—pillows, bed quilts, rag rugs, doll dresses, 
ete. You'll have many uses for these 


in various sizes and shapes; percales, 
ginghams, sateens, broadcloths, organdies. 








When answering advertisements say 
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, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 


Child Welfare 


Continued from page 26 


serving as home demonstration agents. 

In Montana, women’s clubs are spon- 
soring health units by conducting clinics 
and maintaining camps. Much yet re- 
mains to be done in this state of great 
distances; but scattered groups, as that of 
the Poplar Hill Club, are taking up a 
systematic study of child welfare. 

In Kentucky, intensive infancy and 
maternity welfare work is being done in 
120 counties. 

Ten counties of Georgia have united in 
requesting the State Board of Welfare to 
help them make a health survey; and all 
orphanages, children’s placement organi- 
zations and institutions for crippled chil- 
dren are supported largely, and are di- 
rected by women’s boards. 

Indiana women have opened their hearts 
to the little ones, and this year, each 
pledged herself to give at least one child a 
happy vacation. 

Michigan women are centering their 
attention upon children handicapped by 
defects, that the eyes may see better, the 
ears hear better, teeth be looked after, the 
lame be made to walk, and troublesome 
adenoids and tonsils got rid of. 

Vermont women have secured the pas- 
sage of a bill relating to the marriageable 
age of minors, and of another carrying an 
appropriation for maternity and infancy 
work. 

In West Virginia, excellent work is being 
done among the children of the foreign 
population of mining districts. 

Last year, 25,500 babies and children of 
pre-school and school age in Louisiana 
were given free physical examination, and 
nurses have been busy on the job ever 
since seeing that corrections are made. 
Little-mother classes organized in the 
schools give instruction to older girls in 


| eare of children, and mothers’ classes are 


held in. neighborhood groups. 

Women of Massachusetts have united in 
promoting a statewide study of child care 
and child psychology. 

Children around Herrin, IIl., need ‘not 
suffer for want of warm clothing, for the 
Herrin Women’s Club has “‘bundle days” 
when members collect clothing for dis- 
tribution where needed. 

Iowa groups are stressing spiritual edu- 
cation, and have secured the passage of a 
bill defining the dependent child in the 
juvenile code to include health conditions, 
and giving court jurisdiction over adults 
contributing to delinquency. 


Need Is Great in Many Sections 


ND so the story might go on indefi- 
nitely, yet the surface has scarcely 
been scratched in the wide stretches of 
sparsely settled country. The pitiful story 
that comes from Baxter county, Ark., is 
typical of conditions that exist elsewhere, 
not only in the Ozarks, but in other moun- 
tain sections. To Baxter county, covering 
586 miles, only 25 per cent of which is 
under cultivation, the rest forest tracts or 
bare rocky regions, with a population of 
10,216 people, the first public health nurse 
was sent less than two years ago. 

Travel is a difficult matter in Baxter, 
over trails leading across barren mountain 
ridges, two roads lately constructed, and 
bridgeless rivers. The people live in one- 
room cabins and their families are large 
ones. Most of the miserable schools are 
located next to cemeteries, where the 
water supply is in constant danger of 
contamination. The first pioneer of good 
health to that region found babies being 
weaned by the knee sign of the zodiac, 
children carrying nutmegs to ward off 
croup and malaria; cupping and other 
obsolete medical methods being practised 
by wrinkled old women who told harrowing 
tales to young mothers; and an ignorant, 
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dirty midwife the only attendant at child- | 
birth. 
__ This nurse, Antoinette Alschier, traveled | JUST CAN’T SEEM TO WHY SCRUB, MARV? 
75 miles to reach two of the 65 rural GET NICE RICH SUDS. GET SOME RINSO—THE 
schools, with the thermometer some of the SOAP THAT SOAK 
- - | SCRUBBED SOAKS OUT 
_ time standing only 5° from zero. Yet ALL MORNING DIRT. IT’S GREAT IN 
ame mothers, scantily clad and often bare- YET MY WASH LOOKS DINGY . 
nics footed, carrying their babies in their arms, HARD WATER 
re- walked miles through snow and slush over 
reat difficult trails to the school-houses when 
t of advance word was sent of the expected 
7 a coming of the county nurse. In all, that 
season, 448 children were given thorough 
and examination. 
Pm Mobilize All the Forces 
1 in NDER such conditions, the beginning 
» to was hard; but the picture is now taking 
all on a brighter coloring. Mothers are in- 
ani- terested and are taking notice. In or- 
hil- ganized groups they are being taught, and 
di. best of all, they are beginning to handle 
some of their own neighborhood problems. 
es This great work must go on. In Mr. 
ath Hoover’s national program we foresee 
ld a marvelous possibilities. Women already 
schooled in welfare work must do their bit y 
baile for Uncle Sam’s children. The Farm 
by Journal is ready to help all who would 
é mobilize their forces for child welfare. 
_ Write for helps in planning conferences, NEXT WASH DAY 
ome clinics, study groups and programs. Lists 
: of organizations and agencies already 
lati actively engaged in welfare work, which YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT 
ow are willing and ready to co-operate with RINSO. | DIDN’T SCRUB 
an you, can also be supplied. OR BOIL, YET MY WASH ISN’T RINSO GRAND? | USE 
ncy qu—g, LOOKS JUST LOVELY ITS THICK SUDS FOR DISHES 
ing , AND ALL CLEANING 
‘ign Driving with Active Baby a = 
1 of 
ana 
and 
ver 
ide. 
the 
; in 
are 
1 in 
are 
not 
the i 
ys” 
lis- 
“Such bright, cl loth 
u- 
. uch bright, clean clothes 
the 
ns, 
ilts OTHERS of active babies are some- ‘fl 
times perplexed how to drive a car, | 
and at the same time have Baby with @ | Nn no qd r wor . 
. them. I found that I could not drive with 
fi- Baby in my arms, and very shortly he ™ 
ely became too active to lie on the seat beside say delighted fa rm women 
me, in safety. 
Bd The following was my solution of the 
: roblem: A half-bushel basket that fruit : 
, is P shinned in aa avail coke sarees and HO WOULDN'T be delighted to saves the clothes, too. They don’t need 
re, two holes were cut for Baby’s legs. The V4 say goodbye forever toscrubbing __ to be scrubbed threadbare. 
~ holes were five or six inches in diameter, and boiling. Rinso soaks the grimiest F ee ; 
8 and two inches apart. The inside of the work-clothes bright and gleaming—so or washing machines, too 
fu basket was padded with cotton batting, easily! The makers of 38 leading washers recom- 
of pr dhe = post ac —— —— “It’s wonderful what thick suds a lit- mend Rinso. And it’s great for dishes. 
irse pe ly in pssaadag oma. cons a's flour- tle Rinso gives in our hard water,”says Try its soapy suds for pots, pans, pails, 
sack, whipped on with a darning-needle Mrs. John Van Wie of San Bernardino, cream separators, strainers. Makes them 
ter, and twine. Cal. You need no bar soaps, chips, pow- shine. Steri/izes! Get the BIG handy 
oe A lining was then put in, which was ders or softeners with Rinso. household package of Rinso today. 
ws tacked to hold it in place, and all the ' Guaranteed by the makers of LUX— 
a edges were bound. The outside was Very economical Lever BrotHers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
covered with a ruffled cover of cretonne “Rinso is a real economy!” writes an 
the which was sewed to the top, except in the Iowan housewife, Mrs. George Gordon 
of front, where a separate cover was attached f Si Ci . d io ng d 
sal to the top, to pull down over the baby’s Ce ay oo = 
in legs and tuck under. don't die down; they last and last.” Rinso 
9 The strap of the baby buggy, run 
off through the handles of the basket, fastens Pa J A D sizes 
it firmly to the rod of the car. When I am Fc ; most women 
| calling, I fasten Baby’s basket to a chair, OF W ‘ter C. of es buy the large 
: and it makes an ideal place for him to sit. , peckage 
ing Mrs. Alvin B. Righey in tub or washer 
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Aunt Harriet 


Reference Chart 


Ls 
advises bereaved persons to 


THREAD AND | | 
NEEDLE SIZES tate Fiawe to Desde: 





farm for a rooming-house in town? 
I have been left a widow with four 
children ranging from fourteen down 
to six to rear and educate. My rela- 
tives and friends strongly advise me to 


Wig H EAT 
Ho yj, 













on a Single Sale 








i T incli f | pnt oe ote nationally anomm, G 
/ ' - . ' ’ s © multimillion dollar company. Sel 
rade at once. incline towarc stay a ae nes ee Or Gas. 
ing on the farm. What would you do: frigerator that requires no electricity or 
> gas. Makes its own ice from heat at only 
Mrs. Amy R. 2eaday. Over 30,000 in use. giving unte 
versal satisfaction. GUARANTEED. 
HATEVER you do, stay on the For Small Towns and Farms 
farm at least a year before selling A blessing to the small town home and farm Run 
° . . ntr. hy n v © 
your equipment and livestock. During able ICYBALL saves food. saves lives, saves money. 
> ire . ; . > =} is quires no servicing. Nothing complicated. Nothing 
the first months of grief and confusion is Se ne ai esd te ee ae 
no time to part with a good farm on how you ean be the distributor for your locality and 
thin sre ic . aka make up to $100 weekly and over. Learn how to get your 
Black and white six cord threads which there is no debt. The undertaker own ICYRALL Refrigerator without cost. Act today! 
sleepers fe j per Tress , —_ and doctor will give you time, no doubt, CROSLEY ICYBALL 
te made in pew sizes, na “0 to pay the necessary bills, and what vet aia mate ie stunts 
, i ncetilimedt side ade E : E ee 
ene " cae wing, us f reac h stock you can spare will settle just claims. wh CINGIN 
¢ 2 1g yr 17a Ine rm: ° 
Se HOCUS Fipte Wi Sie FOF Cacn Think a great many more times than 


other and for the fabric. Then they twice before letting go of a sure thing, 


will glide easily through the mate- and taking hold of something you have Boils 50 Gallons 


— the thread will blend into i no experience in managing. In Less Than‘Hour 
exture, and the stitched seam wi You know from past experience that No Other Compares With This 


be as strong as the fabric itself. you have made a good living for your I proved Oil Burner 


This convenient guide shows the family by means of the farm, and saved 
Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 





typesof sewing for which youshould a little money. If your boy is fourteen 
use ten important thread sizes: you can manage the chores with his (Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors) 
? , Ip ¢ 9 vear ¢ HE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
N 36 A For buttonholes, a - rent out = or pan apy car at built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
O°. = buttons andlittle east. t 1S not an ideal way ol farming, molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
hove’ suits—-wherever sturdy, firm but you will get your nerves settled and ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm. 
ys’ su y y ; 
seams are necessary, use thread size be able to think clearly in that time. PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
36 or 40, machine needle size 21, Mil- There are many women who make a SILENT BLUE FLAME 
ward’s hand needle size 5. good living from a. but NOISE 
they are experienced in the business LL 
> I ’ SMOKE 


No. 50-6 aware g = which is not all profit by any means. 
fabrics, including woolens; for dra- You must remember that when you look 


peries, quilts, and household sewing; 


: : s ient i % 
at a rooming-house that is for sale the 5° Sfficient it pro- 
for children’s tailored clothes, use best side is always put to the front. amount of heat of City gas at half the cost. So simple 
thread size 50 or 60, machine needle | know a ween whe works harder | Savon qn eet cet soem. Dowsts orseese 
* . . ’ . - ° ® ss inuous r w u J - ns. 
size 16, Milward’s hand needle size 5. than she ever did in the country to keep Nothing to waar out, omits tn © jiffy, will Se 
, a going in a house called highly profitable life time. Every burner guaranteed fully. Write for 
No 70 8 For little girls when she bought it. It was bringing in y se meremaaary pene and ~~ catalog of out- 
. a party dresses and >) = oor utility an itchen stove oil burners. 
dainty house dresses and aprons; for $120 monthly, which seemed a large HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 4138, 20 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
ae sag ictse eenfici ae ge sum to a woman used to the butter and aside: ter tls 
glass curtains, use thread size 70 or 80, ; : 
machine needle size 14, Milward’s egg money and knowing how much feed 
hand needle size 7. for chickens and cows costs. But she 
had not reckoned with repair bills, water 





No 100-1 AO Forgeorgette, rent, gas, electricity and the possibility 
loth | &\ chiffon, light of vacant rooms. 
weight rayon, fine dimity, lawn, batiste It is the rare rooming-house that can ; TI 3) FREE book 
{ | quotes Factory 








on ee oe ps boast of every room full and every roomer 
lingerie, use thread size 100 or 120, quiet, prompt to pay and steady. There 
machine needle size 9. For hand sew- are so many big, old-fashioned houses 
ing, use Milward’s needle size 9. with grocery stores attached and so 
many big, old-fashioned rooming-houses 
No 150-200 For gossa- on the market to trade for farms well 
tie lane Seale preg nati located and in good condition that farm 
i. re yuches dresses; , . , , ¢ j r ¢ 
jee suaiialinde fine handwork:? for lace pi cr may well examine every angle b, 
and delicate fabrics, use thread size closely. , } 
A year quickly passes. By the end of u 


} Prices, Reduced Pay- 
ments, FREE FREIGHT. 
200 stove, range and furnace bar- 

gains. Porcelain enamelranges, 
SSE choice of 6 colors. Oil, 
= pogroms gasoline and gas stoves, fur- 
naces. Cash or terms. 24-hour 
Z shipment. 30 day Free re. 
r) Satisfaction or money back. 
Y, ear Guarantee. 29 years & 
OARS EM sly business. 750,000 customers. 
Bs ~ Write today for FREE book. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. Mfrs. 
“A 10 Rochester Ave. 
» Kalamazoo - - Michigan 
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150 or 200, machine needle size 9, Mil- : 
ward's hend noodle cise 10. that time you can tell more about man- $415° ‘A Kalamazoo 
eeiniaice sidlies are aging alone, and can get your bearings, Ranges weet Direct toYou"| 
se an needies at are perfect y pol- ‘ t =$} 7 € av 
ished and smooth in the eye to avoid cutting and if you still desire a trade, i may ~--- — 
the thread. Milward’s needles are the high- be very sure that there will be plenty of 
a of oats. near opportunities. Make a study of taxes 
erever you live, you will find atastore ‘ ivi sOG if it i 
3 pareaes s and living expenses and see if it is not 
near by J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O. N. T. 
six cord black and white threads. This far cheaper to stay on the farm and 
chart is your guide in asking for threads have your children drive in to high school. 
ees. Sees Tae ESSnG TRIES Lonely you will be, of course, during 
are your guarantee of quality. : 4 4 : 4 , 
Sine nines heals a Matte sapehere A chod ‘tame wil abwose | primeeieceeteessieecte a meetiaieaty 
-] PEC 2 © € € new jorue 0 gin watches, we will sen is 
Chart in permanent reference form anyw = §00 : arm _ a . ways w pA AL FS r ONLY $1 be aie Pert 
send to Spool Cotton Co., Dept. 24-Q, furnish a good living, and that 1S a busi- verfect ALJ and fully guaranteed for - & years. Send this ad- 
ee ness that you know about, having lived  Setunmatsmgusguust sacatisnd ve wasies Sciteces 
guaranteed or money refunded. Addr 4924 SHERIDAN 





ee a eee. CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO, “2ntag5"I2" 








Clark's O.N.7. Se Save Your Feet 
: . a When all else fails end your suffer- 
ord. & P. Cc oats EVERYBODY HAS A BIRTHDAY 









ing with the flexible “no enaeal” 

Heefner surroar 
If your Grange or club would like to give a 
supper that would celebrate the birthday of 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
everyone who attends, a plan for such a 
BE S T S |X C fe) R D party will be sent upon receipt of a stamped, | 
ope. 
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The Kind of MOUTH 


you have depends on yourself 


By Phyllis Wray 


OMETIMES I think it is a woman’s 
)) mouth which gives away her years 
more surely than any other feature—not 
only the number of her years, but also 
their story. We hear it said oftentimes that 
you can’t tell mothers and daughters apart 
in these days. And indeed, a great many 
mothers do have as trim a figure, as fresh 
a complexion, as youthful clothes, as bright 
an outlook on life, as their daughters. But 
look into the faces of these mothers and 
daughters, and there is seldom any real 
difficulty in deciding which is_ which. 
There is something about the eyes and 
mouth of a woman of 35, 40, 45, that 
marks her as more than 20 or 25. 

Personally, I think it is generally a 
beautiful something (though that may be 
because I am no longer 20 or 25). There 
are wisdom, experience, balance, mellow- 
ness, understanding, in the mouth of a 
woman that give it a richer beauty than 
it had in girlhood. It is only when the 
mouth betrays cynical wisdom, bitter ex- 
perience, that the years are unbecoming. 


Mouth Betrays Your Thoughts 


ND so, the very best prescription for a 
beautiful mouth is courage and opti- 
mism. Worry and discontent are what 
make hard, ugly lines about your mouth. 
Love, gallant bravery and faith are what 
keep your mouth beautiful in spite of the 
years. Smile, laugh, whenever you can. 
Read happy books, visit happy friends, go 
to jolly plays and movies. Take time off 
to play with your husband and children. 
Make your thoughts dwell on the things 
you have which are good; don’t let your- 
self brood over your trials. Thoughts are 
what mold your mouth. 

But superficial aids are a help, too. 
You can do alot for your mouth with 
a little daily facial treatment. Every 
night, when you go to bed—and again in 
the morning, if you can snatch the time 
take a few minutes to massage and knead 
and mold and pat a good face cream into 
your skin. Give special attention to the 
massage movements around your mouth, 
to prevent those deep lines that run from 
the nose to the mouth corners, and from 
the mouth corners downward. 


Massage will Soften Lines 


O do this, massage and stroke face 

with flat of hands, from under the 
point of the chin outward and upward to 
the temples. Make this a deep, telling 
massage movement, in which the “‘heel”’ of 
the palms lift the tissues of the throat and 
jaw and cheeks. Use both hands, cupping 
the face in a big V. If you do this before 
a mirror, you will see that it removes the 
lines from nose to mouth. 

Next, with the thumb and first finger, 
lift the mouth corners and bring the tips 
of the thumb and finger together in the 
center of the upper lip. This stroking 
movement helps correct a drooping mouth. 

If you have any tendency to down or 
superfluous hairs around your mouth, al- 
ways wipe away creams thoroughly, and 
use a face lotion immediately afterward, to 
remove any cream from the pores. Creams 
do not grow hairs, but they may make 
them shine and show. 

To keep your lips from chapping, touch 
them, before going out, with your richest 
skin cream, or there is an excellent lipstick 
of white pomade which will keep the lips 
soft and smooth without coloring them. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
get , Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 


' 
' 
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“Love apple” flowered 
crepe frock and smart 
straw hat from Hick- 
son,Inc. Pull-on gloves 
by Fownes. Complex- 
ion by Armand! 


“REN, gee? 





when you choose 


your new clothes 


consider your new complexion! 


Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, in becoming 
new shades, $1. Armand 
Cleansing Cream, 50c 


and $1.25. 





CLEANSING E 
CREAM POWD 


© 1930 by The Armand Co., Inc. 


STYLES are still on the change! The fascinating 
“feminine mode” launched by Paris last season 
gathers momentum. Everything today is dif- 
ferent: hemlines—waistlines—necklines. Even 


complexions step into style in a new way! 


Your skin must have a mellow, creamy tone 


— it’s more feminine — more fascinating! 


Today your skin must be thoroughly alive— 
pulsating with health. The color-tone must be 
natural—like lovely feminine curves. Only the 
richer blend of Armand Cold Cream Powder 
can give this mellow beauty. It films the face 
in fairness. The consistency does it! 

Choose the shade that suits you best and rub 
the powder first into your puff. Then slowly, 
carefully, smooth this film over face and throat. 
Patience in doing this will reward you with a 
freshness that lasts for hours! And a creamy 
beauty that’s most becoming. 

At night, purge the pores with Armand 
Cleansing Cream. You'll love the way it melts 
in, then wipes completely away, leaving no 
greasiness—just the fragrant sweetness of its 
orange blossom perfume. 

Armand products assure the complexion perfection that 


the new clothes demand! Ask for Armand at toilet 


counters, 
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TT: 
OLSON RUGS 


Send Old Rugs,Clothing 
* AV E Me 




















We have No Agents 
Ship FREE to 
Factory 


SS 
BOOK 


FREE 


Model Rooms in Color 


... describes these soft, loxurious, oe 


reversible Duo-Velvety Rugs we ¢ 
can weave from your valuable wool ¢* .. 
materials—and illustrates 45 Oriental, 0° mer 
Plain, Two-toned and Hook designs "© > 
and colors you can choose from eo. or i 
regardless of colors in your |. @ ~ 
materials. Any size in a w rp 
week. Trial Offer. We C Oe” 
guarantee to satisfy x ee” 

or pay for your or ,* 
materials. g@ o\ Vr ce™ 

Our 56th eo we” a > 
year, Ps > a » oo at 


3 SALES IN EVERY HOME 


Triple Your Profits 


Just out—latest thingin home 
furnishings—handsome, colorful 

. Allthe ragel 
Made in blues, taupe grays, ma- 





=14f0ons, with borders of contrasting 
Y colors. Very attractive. 


One out- 
ears three ordinary rugs. Never 
locke shabby. Lies flat, will not curl 
up. Clings to floor—never slips. Soft 
and easy on the feet. No ogncerne 
necessary—simply wipe off. Ideal 
hallways, between rooms, iiechen, 
bathroom, entranceways, etc. Women 
ban about th Low priced. Sell 








you 
bow, Send for Catalog of this and 
other Quality Rubber Products, 
Rubber City, Free. Outfit to hustiers. 


CE hae ee eat 


Step AKRON, OHIO, 








AGENTS . | New Kind of 
faery 


fer Timiitsitsy 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 





ATLAST! An automatic, simple little can opening machine 
for the home! For now an amazing, lifetime device holds 
the can and cuts out the top leaving can rim slick, smooth 
and clean. Just turn a crank, that’s all. Approved by 


A 
Good Housekeeping Inet. No wonder agents make up to ry and $8inan 
hour full or spare time. Write today for Free Test Sample Offer 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., 2e2*- $7823; 430° Mer 


HARPER’S NEW “HOUSE CLEANER” 


Does the most and Costs the Least of any invention 
for the home. Saves Labor, Money, Health and 
Doctor Bills. Does more than vacuum cleaners. 
Costs Little, uses no electricity. Price sells it. Good 
for home, garage and public buildings. New plan 
Profits large. 


sells where they haven't a cent. 
to start 


Protected Territory. Loan you one 
with if well recommended. 

HARPER BRUSH WORKS 
2025 Main St., Fairfield, lowa 











Why tolerate Pimples 
Biackheads and Dandruff? 


Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Ointment 


will quickly and te sa wig and 
preserve your skin and hair 


THROWING AWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 


Women are literally throwing away their 
washboards on account of a recent dis- 
covery used in washing clothes. No rub- 
bing, yet clothes are spotlessly clean, Will 
not injure fabric. Write to M. R. Kittredge, 
Tunkhannock, Pa., for FREE sample. 
Agents wanted. 
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| the more germ enemies 


| their way to burrow in 
| under your skin. 


| sport of manicuring, with 


| and tapering fingers and 


Fine ¥ EATHERS 


Continued from 
page 14 





or almost scentless soaps, 


“self-service” fashion in 





either translucent or white 
or delicate shades. The 
prettier you try to keep 
your hands and your face, 


you will short-circuit on 


The new popular indoor 
its passion for white hands 


rosy-burnished fingernails, 
puts another crimp on the 
free joy-riding of germs. 
The latest dark suspicion 
in certain health-expert 
circles is that not a few 
of our _ parlor-boarder 
bacilli, who look upon us as free-lunch 
counters, live literally a hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

The germs pass from the nose or mouth 
of our host-victim to his hand, thence by 
the treacherous handshake or the demo- 
cratic street-car strap to the hand of their 
next ‘‘mark,’’ which obligingly passes 
them up to his mouth either direct or by 
way of his food, thus completing the cir- 
cuit. All demonstrations of good will 
and affection are to be discouraged in the 
future; not merely is the kiss taboo, but 
even the handshake as well! 

Some of the army medical and public- 
health service officers hold that the late 
unlamented influenza was spread in part 
by the plunging of many hands into the 
common kettle of dish-water, after the 





army messes. The natural 
inborn antipathy to dish- 
washing may indeed have 
had a sanitary basis. 

Kid gloves, especially if 
they are of light shades 
and are frequently cleaned, 
may ward off as many 
thunderbolts as the wire- 
man’s rubber gloves which 
he wears when handling 
live wires. 

To paraphrase Scripture, 
clean hands and a pure 
heart and a_ germ-free 
stomach make a matchless 
combination for health, 
both physical and moral. 

Even in_ soaps, fine 
feathers indicate fine birds to a consider- 
able extent. Crude, dark or muddy 
colors and powerful perfumes will cover up 
impure alkalis and offensive fats, as charity 
covers the multitude of sins. It is much 
more difficult successfully to smuggle 
rancid oils or garbage greases into lavender 
or amber or pale green and creamy white 
soaps, with delicate wild-flower scents. 

Nine-tenths of the soaps in these be- 
witching displays of oval and lozenge and 
tablet cakes in all the gentler colors of the 
rainbow, which look good enough to eat, 
and light up the druggist’s window like a 
flower-show, are sound, wholesome, pure 
soaps, free from rancid fats or excess of 
alkali, good enough to use on anybody’s 
face—though individual skins, of course, 
will have their preference among them. 














ngs. 





“T lose!’ Nell ex- 

claimed, cheerfully. 

She disappeared 
forward and Shirley 
made a place for him on the seat beside her. 

‘‘What on earth have you done to Nell?” 
a girl demanded. ‘‘Except for fathers, a 
few brothers and Pete, you’re the first man 
aboard the Variety.” 

“It’s my engineer,” Keith 
‘‘He’s a very handy man.” 

“Ts he the one who picked Mrs. Olson’s 
hat?” 


EITH felt their laughter to be accep- 

tance of him. “I tried to steer her onto 
something more subdued,” he grinned. 
“You should hear what she’s ordered for 
next year.” 

“But Mrs. Martin’s curtains at Deep 
Cove! She tells every one how ‘that nice 
young man’ selected the pattern.” 

‘Look here!’’ Keith protested. "tts 
just my bad luck that you’ve followed me 
all summer.”’ 

“‘Haven’t you seen the show?” they 
chorused. 

“No, and I’ve regretted it until today.” 

“That’s just being mean.” 

“‘Because I’d rather see it first as I did. 
If that mountainside could be on a stage, 
and the audience could be brought in on a 
boat, as I came! I—well, I almost ran 
down the Variety before I came to.” 

“That was Glen!’ a girl cried, impul- 
sively. ‘‘We all stop and watch when she 
really wants to dance.” 

Glen looked up to see the admiration in 
Keith’s eyes. 

“IT can’t carry mountains and sand 
beaches with me,” she said, “and I can’t 
dance without them. But it’s Neva who 
makes the show.” 

Keith’s glance followed hers to a girl 
near the companionway. It was she who 
had been reading when he entered. Of the 
six, she was the least volatile. There was 
an expression almost sullen in her eyes, 


laughed. 


The BACK Trail 


Continued from page 13 


and Keith was aware 
of a suppressed force 
when they met his. 

“‘Neva does the im- 
personations,’”’ some one explained. 

Keith looked at the girl with new in- 
terest. “I’ve heard of them every place I 
stop!” he exclaimed. ‘The Siwash squaw 
packing salmon, the Filipino cannery boy, 
ioe tourist party from Iowa seeing Ketchi- 

an!” 
“It’s what buys our gas and oi 
Shirley laughed. 

“The papers at Juneau and Ketchikan 
give her a column and wind up by saying 
the rest of us danced and sang.” 

“One reporter called her the Ruth 
Draper of Alaska.” 

‘“‘When we showed where I live, even 
my mother forgot how many times I 
appeared.” 

They were jesting, and failing to hide 
their awe of Neva’s ability. 

“T don’t kid myself,’’ Myrna concluded. 
“T’m having a good time, and I get by in 
Alaska. But Neva’s headed for New 
York.” 

“That means Glen goes, too.”’ 

“Glen can dance,’’ Keith whispered to 
Shirley. 

“Sure, but that’s snot the reason. Nell 
wouldn’t leave— 

She bit her lip, glanced around, then 
said in a low voice cloaked by the chatter 
of the others, ‘“‘Nell wouldn’t think of 
leaving either of the Lingrain girls in Lost 
Harbor.” 

Keith started. One out of six! Now one 
out of two! He glanced furtively at the 
bronze-haired Glen, then at the quiet 
Neva, trying to set each in a certain 


’ picture. 


II 


F only half what your engineer says is 

true, we’re here until Christmas!”’ Nell 
Dubois exclaimed in exasperation as she 
came down the steps. 
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“T’ll guarantee Vic’s pessimism,” Keith 
laughed. ‘He will make it as bad as he 
can and then double that. But he’ll finish 
in half the time he says he will.” 

“If he makes it run, he’s a wonder. 
You'll stay to supper. Who’s in the galley 
gang tonight, girls?” 

“Oh, Nell! Guests! We’ll have to 
switch. Neva thinks a cook’s something 
to impersonate.”’ 

“She came on as a pie last week.” 

“Tf Pete doesn’t fix this table——’”’ 

“Are these clean-cloth guests, Nell?’ 

They chattered away, but Keith saw 
that they got things done. Laughter 
cloaked a smooth discipline that had its 
origin in adoration of this gray-haired 
woman. Nell scolded, and they pecked 
at her ears with kisses as they slipped past 
in the narrow space of the cabin. Neva 
donned an apron. Glen, free of duties 
that evening, went on deck to finish drying 
her hair. Keith followed. 

“T can’t tell you how beautiful your 
dance on the sand was,” he _ began, 
abruptly. 

“T like dancing—on the sand.”’ 

“Not on the stage?”’ 

“Not always.” 

‘“‘In any event, you gave me something 
I’ll never forget,’’ Keith said, warmly. 
‘I’ve wanted to tell you.” 

She looked at him curiously. Then her 
eyes lighted. ‘‘Maybe that’s peddler talk. 
Something you want to sell me?” 

He laughed, feeling an urge to make her 
laugh, too. He had an impression of a 
curtain of sadness always ready to drop 
across her eyes, and they were beautiful 
eyes when she smiled. 

Success came, with stories of his peddling 
experiences, with a description of the 
broken things that had greeted Nell from 
a porthole. 

“It’s funny how these two boats have 
played tag up and down the coast all 
summer!’ Glen exclaimed. ‘‘We’ve heard 
so much about you. Most of us are crazy 
to buy something in your store.”’ 

‘Tell me where you show next and I’ll 
be there.”’ 

“Lost Harbor, tomorrow night.’’ She 
said it dully, and the light vanished from 
her eyes. 

Keith glanced at her sharply. 

“It’s my home,”’ she continued, “and I 
hate it.” 

Mood and words answered so many 
questions Keith had wished to ask. Fora 
moment he was too startled to speak. 
And then, as if regretting her frank revela- 
tion, Glen started toward the companion- 
way. 

‘“‘Supper’s ready,”’ she announced, and 
led the way to the cabin. 


LEN’S depression could not endure 

against the spirit that pervaded the 
table. Keith watched her with a growing 
interest and fascination, but several times 
he caught Nell Dubois studying him, and 
when the meal was finished she arose. 

“If your store is open evenings, I’d like 
to do some shopping,” she said. 

“Oh, Nell! That’s mean! We want to 
shop, too.” The girls gathered around 
her. 

‘“T’ll have to scout it out, see if it’s a 
proper place for you,”’ she laughed. ‘“‘Clean 
up the wreck and maybe I'll let you go 
ater.” 

Keith rowed her to the Peregrin. ‘It’s 
hard to believe that is a show boat,” he 
said, and then, because he wanted to ex- 
press his admiration, he blurted out, “I 
wonder if those girls know how much they 
owe you.” 

““Owe me!” she retorted. ‘Nineteen and 
married when I went inside in ’98. Born 
in the wings. Cheap hotels, rotten trains, 
quarreling troupers! Those girls don’t 
know it, but they’re living life over again 
for me. I need a tin pan.” 

Keith reached into a compartment be- 
neath the deck and drew out a dozen nested 
pans. He was about to hand her one, 
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Bayer-Tablels 
Aspirin 


e 














Needless 


Pain! 


Nowadays, people take Bayer Aspirin 
for many little aches and pains, and 
as often as they encounter any pain. 

Why not? It is a proven antidote 
for pain. It works! 

And Bayer Aspirin tablets are 
utterly harmless. You have the 
medical profession’s word for that; 
they do not depress the heart. 

So, don’t let a cold ‘‘run its course.”’ 
Don’t wait for a headache to ‘‘wear 
off.’”” Or regard neuralgia, neuritis, 
or even rheumatism as something 
you must endure. Only a physician 
can cope with the cause of such pain, 
but you can always turn to Bayer 
Aspirin for relief. Bayer Aspirin is 
always available, and it always helps. 
Familiarize yourself with its many 
uses, and avoid a lot of needless 
suffering. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Pla” 
feminine 
hygiene 


UCH as women demand the surgical clean- 

liness of feminine hygiene, many of them 

worry because they still believe that they must 
use caustic and poisonous germicides. 

Send coupon below for the frank, complete 
story of feminine hygiene. It tells about the mod- 
ern antiseptic, Zonite, safe to use as pure water 
and far more powerful than any dilution of car- 
bolic acid that may be allowed on the body. 

Women in former years would have welcomed 
Zonite. It is free from such dangers as mercuria! 
poisoning and injury to delicate membranes 
caused by caustic compounds of carbolic acid 
Zonite is non-caustic and non-poisonous. Sold 
everywhere in bottles: 30c, 60c, $1.00 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION FJ 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Please send me ‘ree copy of the booklet or booklets checked below 
(") The Newer Knowledge « — Hygiene 


() Use of Antiseptics in the Ho 
Name ow 
(Please print name 
Address 


City... . . State 
In Canada: 16§ Dufferin St., Toront 





i 0 ie. - J pey ¥ more and not get as 
good? The in effect ichly engraved. Hasgen- 
— jeweled 7 an accurate timekeeper. Just send name 

Whe itch comes pv postman “ern 33 plus postage. 
King-Hill Co., Desk 371, 105 No, Taiman Ave., Chicago 


QUILT PATTERNS 


Quilts are popular bedcoverings now 


Send for list of 41 designs for which we 
can supply patterns. Price of The Farm 
Journal quilt patterns 10¢ each, 3 for 25¢. 


THE FARM JOURNAL, dumenaaan Pa. 
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sensible test proves 
you can end 


GRAY 
HAIR 


You take no risk Mary 
T. Goldman’s way. 

. Make test first on 
single lock snipped from your hair. Comb 
colorless liquid through graying strands. 
See how desired color comes — black, 
brown, auburn or blonde. Hair stays soft 
—easy to curl or wave. Nothing to rub 
off or stain clothing. 








Safe. Easy. Sensible. Why not try 
Famous Single Lock 
FRE Test Package. 
our expense. 
!'MARY T. GOLDMAN; 


it? You risk nothing. 
Convince yourself at 
§ 5717 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. : 
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then held them up in amazement. A 
bullet had drilled all through the center. 

‘‘Make it a paper of pins,’”’ Nell said 

risply. ‘‘How’s Stan Baird?” 

‘‘He hasn’t long to live.” 

“Life slipped him a cold deck. Some- 
thing really wrong or just quitting?” 

“T’m afraid it’s the latter.” 

“He’s not to be blamed. 
since you’ve seen him?” 

“Three months.’ 

Nell stepped back and surveyed the 
young man. 

“T don’t get you,” she said. ‘In Alaska 
we learn to mind our own business, but I’d 
break a flock of laws for Stan. If he’s 
dying, why you running chances of hand- 
ing him another jolt?’ and she glanced 
toward the pans Keith had replaced. 

‘“‘That—that just happened.” 

“It generally does. But the combina- 
tion’s bad. A good boat, an engineer, and 
peddling cheap stuff with customers 30 
miles apart! Something smells.” 

“Unless you know,”’ Keith said, quietly. 

Suddenly her eyes softened, ‘You look 
too much like Jack Keith to get me mad, 
boy. If I can be of any help——”’ 

“T’ve been chasing you a week for just 
that. Come up to the pilot house where 
there’s a comfortable seat.”’ 

As they reached the deck, Nell wheeled 
and gripped his forearm. 

“The hole in those pans!’’ she whispered 
tensely. ‘‘You have a story on that?” 

Keith followed her gaze. A small gas 
boat had entered the harbor, was coming 
toward them. 

““Why- = 
“Never mind now, and let me da the 
talking.”’ 

The stranger presently dropped anchor 
close by, and a tall, gaunt, gray-haired 
man set his dinghy overside and rowed at 
once to the Peregrin. 

“Hello, Dave,” Nell greeted, 
outside?” 

The man looked up with a smile but at 
once his eyes became grave. ‘Fairly so, 
Nell,”’ he said, and without invitation he 
climbed aboard. 

‘“‘Keith,’”’ Nell began at once, ‘‘this is 
Dave Burnett, deputy United States 
marshal. He knew Jack Keith and Stan 


How long 
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“Dusty 





Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 





























The Briarville Sewing Circle is to be 
renamed at the next meeting; they 
plan to call it the Shock Exchange. 
These state highway speeders are a 





bad lot, according to Justice Miles; 
and he ought to know, he’s tried 
enough of them | 











Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


GREATLY BENEFITED 
OR ENTIRELY CURED 


An old lady, 72 years of age, 
suffered for many years and 
was helpless, found relief 
with Pxito Burt MetnHop. 
A man who was helpless, 
unable torise from his chair 
was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within a year. 
A little child, paralyzed, was 
playing about the house 
after wearing a Philo Burt 
Appliance three weeks. 

We have successfully treated more than 57,000 

cases in the past 29 years. 


30 DAY’S TRIAL 


We will prove its value in your case. There is no 
reason why you should not accept our offer. 
The photographs show how light, 
cool, elastic and easily adjusted 
the Philo Burt Appliance is--how 
different from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 






















Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened - deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send for Information. 
If you will describe your case 
it will aid us in giving you 
definite information atonce 


PHILO BURT COMPANY 


218-3 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


WEEPING PALM 


_ For 25c 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 
~% Showy Window Palm. Needs no 
pe ttin « to succeed, stands dust 
and dry air, lack of sunshine 
does not bother it. VERY OR- 
NAMENTAL withits Elegant 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark 
rich leathery green. May be gro 
wn in pots or in the Open Ground 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with 
the above, THE Wonder 


' Japanese 
Rose om. 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old willhave 5or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses The 
Year Round. Both pkges. of Seed 
by mail for 25C Postpaid. 
E. J. Murvon Co.Dept 70. Norwalk. Conn. 

































portat 
onuan' ay (“x half. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
Alllate models completely rebuilt and 
refinished brand new. Guaranteed 
for ten years no money—big 
Free catalog shows actual machines 
in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy 
payment plan and 10 day trial offer. Amaz- 
ing values—send at once. ~ 

231 w. frensee St. 


international Typewriter Exch., Dopt.369, Chicago 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing,healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and deft. stores. 








Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





RADIOS ‘Rewaterient Mar 


jentts, R. C. A., and others unb- 
dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
hew and rebuilt. Goi see to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 azi 
bargains. Backed by res nsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ ex ence. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dept. G, 3018 ‘ast 91st Street : Chicago 
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Baird before you were born. This is | 
Jack’s boy, Dave. Stan adopted him, you 
remember.” 

Burnett did not acknowledge the in- 
troduction in any way. He stood staring 
at — with searching eyes, then turned 
to Nell. 

“There are things about this job I 
don’t like,’”’ he said. ‘‘But you know I 
don’t make the laws.’ 

The color left her cheeks. ‘This boat’s 
been here since——’’ she began, but he 
shook his head. 

“Sorry, Nell. It won’t do. Son, I'll 
have to take you in for shooting that trap 
watcher at Low Point last night.” 

Keith did not move or speak. His 
thoughts flashed back to the fog, the dark- 
ness, the shots and the fleeing boat, and he 
saw that he had only his unsupported 
word, and Vic’s. 

Burnett walked from bow to stern, ex- 
amining the boat keenly. The bullet 
holes in the pilot house stopped him. 
“Three,” he said. ‘“‘The trap watcher 
fired three times. Six shells left in a nine- 
shot rifle.” 

‘“Three!’”’ Nell repeated sharply, and 
she, too, looked at the holes in the upper 
works. ‘“‘Yousure of that number, Dave?” 

“It’s what the cannery wirelessed me. 
Three empties on the floor, and they 
checked with the only box of cartridges in 
the shack. Besides, the tender crew saw 
this boat leaving the trap.” 

Nell turned to Keith. ‘The one in the 
pans!”’ she cried. ‘‘Below the deck line. 
Let’s look.”’ 

She knelt down, peered overside. “Two 
more in the hull.” 

The men leaned over the rail and looked. 
Nell was watching Keith. 

‘“*You’d better tell your little story,’”’ she 
suggested. 

‘“*I’d like to,”’ he said. 


’ 


AVE BURNETT listened without in- 
terruption. 

“Fish pirates!” Nell exclaimed at the 
end. “And where is Keith’s motive, 
Dave? Satisfied?’ 

“‘May satisfy me, but—lI’ve had an eye 
on you for a month, son. You haven’t 
sold enough to pay gas. People have 
talked.” 

Keith looked at Nell. 

“I’m crazy to know, myself,” she said. | 
‘“‘Lord, a woman’s never too old to want to 
know about things. I think it grows on 
one. But don’t worry about Dave, Keith. 
He’ll do you more good than harm.” 

“Has this anything to do with Stan 
Baird, for or against him?” Dave asked. 

“It may mean his living or dying,” 
Keith answered slowly. ‘Hold everything 
till I get the letter.” 

He brought an envelope from the for- 
ward cabin. 

“You knew Blanche Neal?” he asked 
Nell. 

“Blanche Neal!’’ she repeated uncer- 
tainly. ‘‘Neal! Dave, she ran that restau- 
rant in Gold Creek. Queer thing from the 
outside. She——’’ Nell whirled, grasped 
Keith’s arm. ‘It was she had Stan’s baby 
girl on the Berwick!’’ 

Dave nodded. ‘She was making a dead 
set for Stan after he got his pile. I used 
to wonder if he didn’t send the kid out as 
much to get rid of the Neal woman as to 
have the baby winter in a safe place.” 

“Blanche Neal died last spring,” Keith 
said. “Before she died, she wrote this 
letter.”’ 

Nell and Dave read it together. 

“The doctors have told me I won’t live, 
but this isn’t any death-bed confession. 
Maybe you’ll think I’m crazy. Perhaps 
it’s better if you do, for I know you well 
enough to know you’ll never be sure of it, | 
and this letter will hurt you as I’ve wanted | 
to hurt you for 18 years. 

“T’ve succeeded. Life has been a hell 
for you. I know. I’ve watched you. I’ve | 
laughed when the gray hairs came. 


March, 1930 
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These better Raisins 
~are the simplest 





The Sun-Maid girl iden- 
tifies high quality food 


products the world over. 


Send for a new book of 
delightful recipes, entitled 
“New Interest in Simple 
Menus.” It is free, and you 
will find it full of fascinating 
suggestions. The pie shown 
here was made from one of 
the recipes. Mail a note or 
card to: Sun- Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, 
Fresno, California. 


UST as it takes the best ingredi- 
ents to make a tender, flaky crust, 
so—for delicious raisin pies—you 
must be sure to use only the tastiest, 
juiciest raisins. 
Only Sun-Maids will do! 


Sun-Maid raisins are dried from the 
finest California grapes, and pre- 
pared by exclusive processes which 
set them quite apart from ordinary 
raisins. 


There aretwo favorite kinds of Sun- 
Maid raisins—Nectars and Puffed. 


Sun-Maid NECTARS are tender, 
juicy, seedless raisins, famous for 
their fresh grape-like flavor. Note 
how plump they are, not withered, 
and how attractive and glossy of 
skin. Cooks everywhere know Sun- 
Maid NECTARS as the finest of all 
seedless raisins. 





recipe for better 
raisin pie ! 







Sun-Maid PUFFED are the only 
seeded raisins which are not sticky, 
ready to use as soon as you Open 
the ms | carton! For the exclusive 


process keeps the juice in- 


Sun-Mai 
vor of 


side, retaining all the rich 
the Muscat grapes. 


Only the best grapes are selected for 
Sun-Maid raisins. They are graded 
severely for quality, processed and 
packed in the finest and largest rai- 
sin plantin the world,wherekitchen 
cleanliness is the standard. 


These finer raisins are cooperative- 
ly grown, packed and sold exclu- 
sively by thousands of California 
vineyardists. Together they market 
their best raisins under the famous 
Sun-Maid girl trade mark. It stands 
as their pledge to you that only the 
best quality, most carefully 
selected and processed rai- 
sins will be packed under 
this brand. 


The Sun-Maid label also assures you 
of highest quality in these products. 


SuN-MAID RAISINS 


SELL DRESS GOODS. 
SLO 


Show t silks, dress goods, wash fab- 
rics, rapery materials. jal pattern 
rvice. Also > erwear, . 
Liberal oqmantastons and poumees. 
es 2) ‘ear. ree. 
OTHE NA aL wMBORTING co. 
9 Broad pt B-32 New York 
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FOR ALL 

LAYS otensioks 
Send for our latest 

FREE catalog describing thousands of plays in- 


clubs, societies, churches.(#stablished 1845) Write today: 
VEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 23 





cluding latest Broadway successes for colleges, sc ools, | 





—_ 


iChildren’s : 
i Style Book Free “d 


| 

| EVERYTHING to outfit infants 
| 

| 

| 





and children (up to 14 years). Toys 
and furniture. Prices very low, 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


fanefryantsrn2. 


ew Yo 





A Make a Dollar an Hour. 


Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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We want to borrow a hand—the hardest-to- 
clean hand that ever did a dirt-collecting job 
In 58 seconds we'll give back that hand so 
clean that its owner and his wife won’t know 
it. How will we clean it? With Lava Soap 
That's all. But that’s enough—because Lava 
is made to drag out grime and grease quicker 
than any other soap in the world—without 
hurting the skin. Lava contains pulverized 
Italian pumice ground almost as fine as flour 
It makes a rich, fast-working lather—even in 
cold or hard water—a lather that gets the dirt 
and protects the skin. Lava costs only 6 cents 
or a dime—at any grocery or drug store 


Senge, te Lave Soap Man 


IF YOU’VE NEVER TRIED LAVA SOAP 
SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE CAKE 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-330 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me a free sample cake of Lava Soap. 
Name 
Street or R. F. D. route 
<a State 





Made’*l0000~ 



















with his Hercules Stump 

Puller during the past six 
ears in spare time 

Ne ison of Kansas cleared 

his own land, made $2000, 
then sold his machine. There 

fe big money in pulling stumps 

for yourseif and others with 


HERCULES 


rape rower ST UMP PULLER 


lear owe stump land quickly at very tow cost. Handor 

jorse er machines. Easy w Hercules is the 

fast, reliable, efficient, dependable machine for pullin 
stumps and hedg 





es. Thousands 
Satis d — by so. ‘ . 
‘or néw combined lan 
Write {7 } — &, guide and catalog. 
Reduced price offer to early buyers. 
Big discount to first buyer in your terri- 
tory. meey ayments. Only 10. down. 


we “ > money—just your name 
TTS HERCULES MFG. Co. 
WRITE 


j 131129th St. Centerville, lewa 
FORIT: 








WHY RAISE HENS? 


when you can make real money rearing 


pheasants with far less effort. 
TEN STEPS TO SUCCESSFUL PHEASANT RAISING 
tells how. Mail $1 today to 


E. H. WINSMITH 


Box 520 Brookline Village, Mass. 











MAN WANTED One who understands 

rural needs preferred. 
Splendid opening to improve your situation. We 
furnish capital to set you up in your own busi- 
ness. No experience required. Large line of 
Koch guaranteed products always in season. Easily 
sold under Koch modern plan. Get your pay every 
week. Also opening for lady in city. Join the chain of 
successful Koch Dealers NOW. Limited number of open- 
ings. Plan simple and plain. Write at once for booklet. 


Koch V. T. Co. Box FJ Winona, Minn. 
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lines in your face have made me happy. 
That is because I’ve known your girl has 
been alive all these years. 

“She’s alive now, up in Alaska. Maybe 
she’s married to a beach-comber, but I’d 
say the pair I left her with would not 
make the marrying kind of her. You know 
Alaska well enough to understand some of 
the things that might have happened to 
her. And her father worth six millions! 

“You can check up on it. I hung onto 
her when the Berwick went down. Hada 
life-belt and an oar. We drifted away in 
the fog, down aside channel. I got ashore. 
I yelled and yelled but no boats came, so 
I walked. I walked miles, all day, and just 
at dark I found a little bay and a gas boat 
in it. The people took me aboard and 
fed me. 

“They made me think of it. The woman 
wasn’t so bad, but the man! I knew then 
he was bad, and I have known since he 
was worse. So I gave him the baby, told 
him to keep her and some day she’d be 
worth a lot of money to him. I gave him 
no names, I told him nothing. Just told 
him to keep his mouth shut and go on 
about his business. He was on his way to 
Alaska then, and he’s still there. His 
wife is dead but your brat isn’t. Want to 
see her? Better think first. Think twice.” 
And then a paragraph of horrible abuse. 

Nell returned the letter to Keith. Her 
face was hard and gray. “Now I know 
there is a hell,’’ she said, without emotion. 
“There has to be, for her kind. And still, 
I believe she’s lying!”’ 

“T hoped she was,” Keith said. “I was 
sure of it when I saw her die. I told 
Father so, but he wouldn’t believe it. 
Now ig 

“Your peddling turn up anything?” 
Dave asked, quickly. 

“Nothing I can prove yet, but I feel 
sure I’ve run down the man.” Involun- 
tarily, his eyes turned toward the Variety. 
“It’s Ed Lingrain, of Lost Harbor.”’ 

The color drained from Nell’s face. 

‘Keith!’ she whispered, “‘life couldn’t 
do that! Stan’s girl is Glen or Neva!” 


To be Continued 
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Soybeans in W heat 


make Profit 


N the fall of 1928, Dan Adams, Scott 

county, Mo., drilled a 20-acre field to 
wheat. In the latter part of March, 1929, 
he drilled 25 pounds of Laredo soybeans 
per acre in the wheat. The wheat yielded 
twelve bushels to the acre. Harvesting 
the wheat did not seem to interfere with 
the beans, for they grew right along and 
yielded 16 bushels of seed and a half-ton 
of straw per acre. The gross income from 
the 20-acre field was $1,900. 

Soybeans are being used in Southern 
Missouri to take the place of clover on land 
where it is difficult to get clover started. 
They are disked under in the fall, and the 
following spring the field is planted to 
corn. Roy Johnson, of near Sikeston, re- 
ports an increase of about twelve bushels 
per acre in the corn crop following the 
turning under of a good crop of soybeans. 
Johnson says this corn did not “‘fire” dur- 
ing the drought in the summer of 1929, 
whereas the corn on land without the 
green-manure crop “‘fired’’ badly. 

A ton of green soybeans contains 8.4 
pounds of nitrogen, 3 pounds of phos- 
phorus and 9.8 pounds of potash. A ton 
of green red clover contains 13.2 pounds 
of nitrogen, 2 .6 pounds of phosphorus and 
11.2 pounds of potash. 


o> 


The’ Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on planting, spraying, fruit and vegetable 
varieties, etc. If you need advice or help, 
write, 









hold fast to 
PY § AS 


and you will 


hold fast to 
YOUR HAIR 


Time is fleeting and so is hair, unless you 
know how to care for it. Just hold fast to 
Glover’s, and you'll hold fast to your hair. Get 


GLOVER’S Mange Medicine 


at first sign of dandruff, itchy scalp or ex- 750e 
cessive hair loss. It is the one scientific 
treatment embodying the advanced thought of world. 
famed hair experts, and proved successful by 50 years’ 
success. Also be sure to use 


GLOVER’S Medicated ae 


A perfect Glover treatment for 30 
maintaining hair health is only c 
found when this soap is used as a shampoo. 
Glover’s Medicated Soap is especially prod- 
uced to blend with Glover's M ange Medi- 
cine, acting asan additional cleansing agent 
and deodorizing the scalp and hair. 











At Drug and Department Stores 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


 BUNIONS 


Now Dissolved 


Pain stops almost instantly! Then lasting 

relief. Fairyfoot gradually dissolves pain- 

ful, ugly bunions. Enables you to wear 

smaller shoes, No cumbersome appli- 

Sy ances. Nomessy salves. Used success- 

“~‘*\ fully on 500,000 feet. Write for 

aS trial treatment absolutely FREE! 

~ &” Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago. Ill. 
1223 S. Wabash Ave., ‘Dept. 234 
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The Magazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year unless otherwise noted (see Nos. 505 X, 506 X, 
508, 509 X). Canadian and Philadelphia subscribers must pay 
additional prices on account of extra postage. 


























No. A509 X $2.00 | No. A506 X 
Woman's — Leioteras Value Pemniede cme) 26 Iss. vr 00 
Needlecraft ........ All For | Needlecraft... . . Value 
Pathiader (Wl ) 26 Iss. $100 Good Stories. ee = All For 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. lewoma ee 1°° 
aenns The Farm J fd, 2 yrs. 
ee elated Needlecr . Serre $2.00 
ee - | Value | Pathfinder (Wkly) 26 Iss. | Value 
po hosel All For | Good Stories........ All For 
American Poultry Journal | $ l 00 People's Popular Me... $ l 00 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
No. A504 
No. A505 X Woman's World... .. $2.00 
Woman's World... .. $2.00 | Modern Homemaking. . . Value 
Pathfinder (Wkly) 26Iss. | Value | Home Circle....... AIL 
Modern Homemaking . . ¢ All For | Gentlewoman ....... x 
Good Stories....... . $100 Everybody's Poultry Mag. | $ 1 00 
The Farm Je Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
No. A510 X $2.50 | No. A518 $2.00 
Delimeator......... Value | McCall's Magazine. . Value 
Woman's } ay aor $7 7 Good Stories. ....... All For 
Bane: 0 | Modern Homemaking . . | 50 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. l The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. $] 





S Magazines *12°2 


THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 


magazines listed below for one year each 


] Woman’s World C) Good Stories 
aft (_) Modern Homemaking 
] People’s Popular Monthly Gentlewoman 
lagazine American Poultry Journal 


Check 4 of above Magazines if you Ty this 
Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.0 


The Farm Journal, Dept. M, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $ . Please send me all the maga- 





zines in Club No 


P.O. a . : State 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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“Ribbing Land with 
Modern Rollers 


By George R. Harrison 


UR forefathers knew the need of a 
land-roller, else they would not have 
taken the pains to build them out of tree 
trunks. But far from adequate in seed-bed 
preparation were such rollers, as com- 
pared with the corrugated kind of today. 
Many progressive farmers declare that 
the roller is least dispensable of any of the 
implements meant for seed-bed prepara- 
tion and small-grain cultivation. In all 
seasons of field work, it is pressed into good 
service. Wheat especially is benefited by 
the “ribbing’’ the roller imparts to the 
ground surface. 

On this subject, no one is more qualified 
to testify than C. W. Miller, owner of one 
of the best farms in Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa. One year Miller got 55 bushels of 
wheat per acre, elevator weights, and in 
other seasons his crop yields are consis- 
tently large. Rolling is a big help, he 
says, not to the wheat alone, but also to 
the clover. Both fall and spring, Miller’s 
wheat ground is rolled. The spring rolling 
breaks soil crust, closes weather cracks and 
checks weed growth. The wheat is rolled 
both ways. Miller prefers to sow his 
clover first, but if the time when wheat 
cultivation is needed is too early for clover, 
he sows the clover later. The wash of 
rains covers the clover. The roller also 
pays for itself in preparing soil for summer 
seeding of alfalfa. 


The Rotary Hoe 


Ly all fairness, too, somebody with a 
facile pen should write a tribute to the 
rotary hoe, that implement which has 
come so rapidly to the front in such a 
short time. This implement (or several of 
the hoes, to be exact) hitched to a tractor 
has rolled out one of the peaks in the 
corn-growing labor curve. 

One man cultivating 320 acres of corn 
with tractor and hoes—that’s too common 
a story now for the headlines. One man in 
the Corn Belt last year cultivated 640 


acres alone, thanks to the rotary hoe and | 


his trusty tractor. 

Also, comes the report of farmers using 
the hoe on spring-sown small grain (minus 
grass or clover) when the shoots are having 
a hard time getting through a soil crust. 


.  ———__— J 


W heel=Hoe Attachments 


N connection with wheel-hoe attach- 

ments, John Gardner, Kentucky, re- 
marks that the scrapers or scuffle hoes are 
more useful than the cultivator teeth. 

“Set about a quarter of an inch deep,” 
says he, “the scrapers uncover sprouting 
weed seeds, uproot small weeds and cut off 
larger ones. Moreover, the surface of the 
soil is left level and with a pulverized 
‘finish’ to catch and hold whatever rain 
may fall. By means of the scraper attach- 
ment, the crust left after packing rains 
can be broken up, and a seed-bed prepared 
considerably in advance of seed sowing 
can be kept fresh. 

“The cultivator teeth have not, perhaps, 
so many uses as the scrapers, but they are 
quite useful enough to be included when 
buying a wheel hoe. They can be used 
when a deeper stirring is needed, as in the 
instance of a seed-bed that has run to- 
gether somewhat. They can not be ex- 
pected to undo damage done by wet plow- 
ing, and using them can not complete a 
hurriedly done job of seed-bed fitting. 
Within limitations, however, the cultiva- 
tor-teeth attachment has many uses.” 


March, 1930 








Before the Blizzard 
Struck the Schoolhouse 


CUA Bell System Advertisement 


TweENTY Pupits were gathered one 
mid-winter afternoon in a little 
white schoolhouse in the prairie 
country of North Dakota. At half- 
past three there was a general ring 
on the telephone. Answering it, 
the teacher learned from the opera- 
tor that a severe blizzard, moving 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
was reported from a town fifty 
miles away. The families of a num- 
ber of the pupils received this same 
telephone warning, and within ten 
minutes enough teams were at the 
schoolhouse to take all the children 
home in safety. 

The teacher then fixed her fire, 
and was able to reach her boarding 
place before the blinding snow 
and wind isolated every building 
in the countryside. 


7 7 ’ 


The telephone renders valuable 
aid in any emergency—in cases of 
accident, sickness and fire. When- 
ever there is livestock, hay or 
grain to be bought or sold, the 
telephone gives profitable assis- 
tance in arranging the most ad- 
vantageous terms. It is always 
ready to run errands, bring spare 
arts for broken machinery, or 
oe families and friends in closer 
contact. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that gives service, 
rain or shine. 








re | Money 


and stamps 
WANTED 


Pest YOURSELF! It pays! I paid J. 
D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for a single 
copper cent. Mr. Manning, New York, 
$2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. F, 
Adams $740 for a few o!d coins. I want 
all kinds of old coins, medals, bills, and 
ome. I pay big cash premiums. 
ILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 

1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large J]lus- 
a“ trated Coin Folder. It may mean much 

= profit to you. Write today to 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dept. 428 . . ‘ , FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S.) 


rp r MAYSVILLE CARPET 
FREE SAMPLES si33's'8% 
FILLER. Lowest Prices 


MERZ BROS. MAYSVILLE, KENTUCKY 





































ATTENTION 


vs. 


NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is sma!! 
The Brooks Appliance is the 
finest kind of mechanical 
support for reducible rup- 
ture that it is possible for 
us to build. Hard pads 
J and stiff springs are en- 
tirely eliminated. Our 
Automatic Air Cushion, light, 
cool and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and al! important foreign countries. 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 
bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 
envelope. No need to write a letter. 


| BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194D State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 


| 
ATENTS Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
P Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
| ing or model for examination and advice. 


| Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D.C. 
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This Brooder 
Raises More and 
Better Chicks 


Cost Complete, $4.80 


This Brooder will do the work of five good hens, 
brooding from 40 to 100 chicks And it won't 
tramp down the chicks or cover them with body lice 

If you wish to raise several hundred chicks, use 
a number of these brooders. By raising chicks in 
small flocks you check the spread of white diar- 
rhea and other infectious diseases You prevent 
the stunting due to overcrowding You raise a 
lurger percentage of strong, healthy chicks than 


by any other method, and with less work and 


bother. 


Burns 10 days Ej without attention 
* <—F” ’ ; 






ER 
a pipe 
© your 
$4: 75 door 





Easy to Operate—Safe—Economical 


The Brooder shown at top of this column is 
heated with the famous Putnam Brooder Heater 
which burns 10 days without filling or trimming. 
Practically indestructible—made_ throughout _ of 
brass and galvanized sed, Beware of imitation 
heaters, similar in outward appearance only, but 
using old-style, unsafe burners which require 
trimming every day. 

I sell the Brooder Heater only. With a knife 
or a pair of shears, you can make the hover in a 
few minutes from a second-hand corrugated box, 
costing no more than five cents, perhaps nothing 
at all. Directions for making the hover are 
pucked with every Heater. 


How to Get the Brooder Heater 


Send me check for $4.75 and your dealer's 
name. I will ship you a Brooder Heater, all 
charges prepaid to your door. If not satisfied, 
return the Heater in good order within 30 days 


and I will refund your money. 

My booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps,” free on request. 
It tells how to make at home practical Brooders, 
Oat Sprouters and Non-Freeze Drinking Fountains, 
Will save you many dollars. Send today for your 
copy. Learn how to make your chicks happy. 


I. PUTNAM Route 330-N ELMIRA, N. Y. 





LING’S CHICKS 


From 250-300 Eqy Strains 


We specialize in best TRAPNESTED STANDARD 
B Big Egg Strains. Blood-tested for T. B. 
and White Diarrhea. Illinois State Standard 
Accredited. Mrs. Eloise Niemeyer used our chicks to win 
her $5000 prize essay on Hatchery Chicks. Our entries at 
American Chick Show, 1929, won Sweepstakes for highest 
quality in entire show. Genuine high quality at reason- 
able prices; liberal 7-day guarantee to live. Color 
Catal Free. BIG DISCOUNTS for orders now. De- 
livery date protect 


LING’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 540, ONEIDA, ILL. 


f 20 CENTURY, & 


Big Chicks from Big Egg Layers 
Extra Sized Vigorous Chicks sired by 
males from world-famous trapnest-pedi- 
greed strains. High quality ancestry. Big “ 

type Barron Leghorns, Standard Bred Weendettes, Rocks, 
Minorcas, ete. 17 varieties. Most profitable investment in 
poultry today at ar reasonable prices. Established 30 
yeave. We we < D. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
yet our Free, LE Catalog now. Full descriptions, 


TWENTE Crear HATCHERY BoxE New ‘Weshingen, Ohio 
















BIG HUSKY CHICKS Ihe 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Shipped C. O. D. Superior Certified. Arrival « Up 
time guaranteed Get our Big FREE CATALOGU! 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S.19, WINDSOR, MO. 
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U. S. Extras or 


By Roy C. Potts 


Poultry Marketing Specialist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


U. S. ame 





















ECENTLY there was a difference of 

exactly 30 cents per dozen in the 

retail prices of “ordinary eggs’’ and 
eggs of the freshest, finest quality. The 
actual retail prices were 85 cents and 55 
cents, respectively. This difference, which 
was very general in most large consuming 
markets, was more than one-third the price 
of the best-quality eggs and more than 
one-half the price of ordinary eggs. 

In this price difference there is a lesson 
for the farm poultrykeeper, for too often 
his eggs are sold at the price of ordinary 
quality when a little more attention to 
production and some improvement in the 
marketing process would enable a better 
market price to be obtained. 

Standardization of quality is essential in 
any good marketing program. In egg 
marketing, this standardization is obtained 
by classifying them according to their size, 
color, condition of shell and _ interior 
quality. Generally, three color classes 
are recognized—white, brown and tinted. 
Sometimes the browns are further classified 
into light brown and dark brown. From 
the standpoint of size, three classes are 
provided—large, medium and small. Large 
includes eggs weighing 24 ounces or more 
per dozen; medium, 19 to 23 ounces; 
small, 15 to 18 ounces. 

Condition of shell includes a number of 
conditions such as presence of stains or 
dirt, checked or cracked shell, weak shell 
structure, and deformed or irregular shape. 
Interior quality refers to the condition of 
the yolk and white, size and condition of 
the air cell, and development of the germ. 

The interior condition of eggs in the 
shell is determined by candling, which 
consists of holding the egg before an aper- 
ture through which rays of light pass into 


Chart of 


Quality - © : : i 2. 
) sawed U.S. Special U.S. Extra Ginndacd 
Shell Clean, sound Clean, sound Clean, sound 
Air Cell % in. or less, % in. or less, % in. or less, 
localized, reg- localized, reg- localized, reg- 
ular ular ular 
Yolk May be dimly May be May be visi- 
visible visible ble, mobile 
White Firm, clear Firm, clear Reasonably 
firm 
Germ No visible No visible Development 


development 
visible 


development may be slightly 


a darkened space. As the egg is twirled 
before the aperture, the movement of the 
yolk can be noted and the size and condi- 
tion of the air cell determined. The extent 
of movement of the yolk will depend on the 
weak or watery condition of the white. 
Thus the movement of the yolk denotes 
the condition of the white. 

U. S. Egg Standards are the measures 
of egg quality by which individual eggs are 
sorted or classified into the various grades. 
Fortunately for the egg industry, the 
standards established by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for quality in 
individual eggs are fast becoming recog- 
nized and adopted by the various branches 
of the egg trade. 

The producers’ selling-grades, also the 
wholesale and retail grades of eggs, are 
based upon these standards. The pro- 
ducers’ grades consist of practically a 
100 per cent standard in each grade, with 
a reasonable classification for size. 


How Producers Sell on Grade 


Vea os methods of applying the 
U. S. Standards and Grades to pro- 
ducers’ eggs are in use. Perhaps the 
method employed by the West Virginia 
Poultry Producers co-operative association 
at the West Virginia state poultry demon- 
stration plant is as good an illustration as 
can be cited. 

The members of this association either 
deliver their eggs to the association’s 
plant at Parkersburg or to one of its 
collecting stations. The eggs of each pro- 
ducer are candled into the association’s 
pool grades and each producer is paid 
semi-monthly for the number of eggs de- 
livered into each pool grade. 

The following prices are taken from the 


the U. S. Standards of Quality for 


Specification of each quality 


U. S. Trade U. S. Standard, 
ied Dirty 
Clean, sound Stained or dirty, 
but sound 
3 in. or less, localized, 
may be slightly 
tremulous 


May be over % in., 
may be bubbly or 
freely mobile 


May be visible, 


May be plainly visible, 
mobile 


dz ark in color, free ‘ly 
mobile 
May be weak Reasonably firm 
and watery 


Development may be 


Development may be 
slightly vis sible 


clearly visible but no 
blood showing 
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pool grade statement, giving prices paid | = 
for eggs and poultry for the two weeks 
S . ending November 23, 1929: 
i U. S. Extra Whites, 56 cents; U. S. ® . 
Extra Browns, 54 cents; U. S. Standard 
Whites, 42 cents; U. S. Standard Browns, Cc 1c & lve 
42 cents; U. S. Trades, 35 cents; U. S. e®ee 


Checks, 30 cents; U. S. Pullets, 33 cents; 


Heavy Broilers, 21 cents; Light Broilers, 
18 cents; Heavy Hens, 22 cents; Light e 
Hens, 15 cents; Ducks, 18 cents; Cocks, 

ge 12 cents. 


Following is the report of the number of 
Extras in Pool No. 19, according to routes: 








Pennsboro route, 60 per cent; Spencer, . ‘ . 
52 per cent: Middlebourne, 49 per cent; PouLTRYMAN F. E. Lewis; of Nankin, Ohio, had 2000 
Ravenswood, 45 per cent; Parkersburg, chicks just out. of the shell on April 9 of last spring. Ten 
Belleville, 45 per cent. : ‘ 
The total number of Extras in this pool weeks later he still had 1975 of them... alive. . . healthy 
average 49 per cent, an increase of 5 per : 
cent over the previous Pool. This is ac- ... past the danger age. He had raised all but 25 of 
yet = for by the fact that a large number those 2000 chicks. 
of pullet eggs were going into the higher a ‘ P 
grades on gown of pr pace: in size. . He had raised more than 98% of this big brood while 
The total amount of poultry products isi 
hinged bo the eamans of lk Gaal ean | many poultrymen were raising only 607% and lens. 
at oo eggs and 2,652 pounds of | These chicks were fed a good starting ration, supplied 
poultry, showing an, increase of 947 dozen , : : 
eggs and a decrease of 1,581 pounds of with fresh water, handled carefully . . . and one thing 
poultry over that of the previous pool. more in addition to feed and care. They received Dr. Hess 
This association in its egg-marketing ‘ 
work has followed very closely the stand- Poultry Pan-a-min regularly from the time they were old 
ards and grades established for eggs by the 
ry U. S. Department of Agriculture, and its enough to eat. ; 
OF the success can be attributed in no small Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min contains a full supply of 
| condi- measure to the fair and equitable manner . ; ial h id h of feath 
» extent in which it has dealt with its members in minerals which are essential to the rapid growth of feathers. 
wa bag the grading and pooling of their products. It contains tonics to promote appetite, keeps chicks hungry 
jenotes Retter Quality Means Better Prices and hearty, which enables them to resist the ravages of 
easures NE reason. why members have stuck disease. Pan-a-min chicks live where others are dying. 
ggs are to their organization is that they’ve al- ‘ 
grades. ways been rewarded with a better price for They grow and develop into quick profit. 
y, the better quality eggs. In fact, this is one of Take your chicks through the doubtful weeks with 
S. De the principal factors to which the success , : : ; 
ier te of most tg ange egg- pn asso- Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min this spring. Shield them from 
Pay ciations can be attributed. It-is likewise . , 
Ban nd the reason why many independent egg sickness and bad weather. It’ll cost you only one cent a 
dealers are able to establish a reputation chick for ten weeks. It’ll pay you profit in lives saved... 
so the i for putting up a high-quality pack, and to ide 
ys, are get the confidence and co-operation of whether you are raising two thousand or two hundred. 
e | pro- Se Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
ally ¢ their product. 
: y ith A considerable number of producers took 


advantage of the association’s turkey pool 
for the Thanksgiving market. The asso- 


ye ciation guaranteed a minimum price of r.H P It 
27 cents, and paid 29 cents to the pro- ess ou r y 


g the ° 
Bonny ducers who marketed their turkeys ee | 


Oo pro- : . 
IS "toe the pool. This price was four cents above 

irginia : the local price. at 

“iation ' Standardization of quality is essential 

emon- i to success in any marketing program. 

' This fact is clearly recognized by the 





















































10n as - ° 
most successful co-operative-marketing 
either associations. In fact, the marketing pro- , , 
: “ 3 ° 
Pte’ gram of such,co-operative organizations as A d ner and m l supplement 
of its the egg co-operatives on the Pacific con ito ineral s PP eme 
h pro- Coast, the Land O’ Lakes Creameries in 
ttion’s Minnesota and many others is based on 
§ ~ : A , i tn iil ali a ——— 
~ paid standardization. The Land O’ Lakes | 
gs de- Creameries in Minnesota markets the | — siceatenetsieanasensiagiateataae mei 
butter produced in more than 650 cream- | T v 
m the eries, which represents the cream produced 1 
by more than 60,000 Minnesota farmers. 
800, 600, 1000 
y for a. 
Individual Eggs ome haart 
ualit ..* x ¥ issouri State Accredited 
y factor x a . immediate 100% live delivery, 
v ¥ no waiting. 28th year in business. Save y-- 
rd, noose. og: afses = ‘e got our catalog and low prices at once! 
U. S. Trade, Dirty U. S. Check or Crack Facet age tthe Mes ote cise ses ee Box 507 Lancaster, Mo. 
‘Ys Stained,or dirty, Clean or dirty, cracked eco 
but sound but not leaking A LIFE SAVER FOR CHICKS D TESTED CH) 
* GUARANTE TO Lt 
~ L, May be over % in., May be over % in., ~ I OP COCCIDIOSIS and $1 books your order. We ok c. Oo. D. ¢ 
may be bubbly or may be bubbly or WHITE DIARRHOEA ‘ 22) itvery” Special Browding serv live de 
ly . : 5 iver rooding service FREE. 
freely mobile freely mobile with BEN-RU which has been on severe Sood te tee Sears. Witte mow tor FREE 
. May be plainly visible, May be plainly visible, and has accomplished ig claimed Sor Ke, ave RUSK FARMS Box 535, WINDSOR, MO. 
dark in color, dark in color, a box on hand at all times. Thousands of satisfied users, ee x 
, : ‘ millions of chicks saved. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
freely mobile freely mobile $1.00 PER BOX 
- May 1 k May be weak BEN-RU COMPANY SELINSGROVE, PA. NOW FREE ~ ~ SHOFMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 
iv be wea 1a) J *t 
and watery and watery pea ee ee  ~ * We aieini Shows 53 varieties of Disease Free Exhibition Strains 
‘ 1 = _— f SHOEMAKER'S GOLD BOND POULTRY. 20,000 
y™ D ] t 1 Development may be Raise Ri Rabbits—¢ Guinea Pigs-- Pigeons Bw > tow PRIckS. WHITE TODAY. ‘or FRER 
. evelopment may be evelo 1 = le " ) ‘or 
| clearly "visi we le but no clearly visible but no market. I)lustrated list, facts, bulletin all for 10c BOOKS. including, “How to Raise 96" of Your Chicks. ’ 
blo wing blood showing . JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO | C. C. SHOEMAKER Box 71 
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POULTRYMEN 


IT CAN Ty 
BE DONEs 


Getting a profit out of 
an unhealthy flock is 
not possible. Be care- 
ful about trying sub- 
stitutes for oyster 
shell. They are not 
safe and never 
produce eggs 


profitably. 


PILOT BRAND 


oyster shell is free of 
poisonous matter, odor 
and magnesium 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shell Building 


One Broadway as Reade 
t. Louis Mo. 


New York 





Sure Poultry Profits 
im Belle City Method 


Write today for our free book ‘““‘The New 
Day in Hatching” which tells how famous 
small flock owners make incomes of $1,000 
and over from poultry. You can do the 
same by our simple Belle City Method. 
No big cash outlay—no previous exper- 
ience. Just good common-sense. 

Book also tells all about our new 1930 


Champion Belle City 
Incubators and Brooders 
80 to 2600 eggs, hot water and electric, 
with all the latest improved features— 
so simple, convenient, automatic and 
easy to operate, that they pay you over 
$1.00 an hour for your time in hatching. 

We guarantee every incubator to 
hatch a chick from every hatchable 
egg, and our brooders will raise your 
chicks. Write for our low prices and 
$3.00 DOWN easy payment plan. 

Read ‘‘The New Day In Hatching” and 
learn how you can make more money from 

ultry than ever before. Write for it 
oie. It’s Free. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 


§ Bred fr Profit} 


+ *%& Hollywood White Leghorns, Mammoth 
Black Minorcas— Beautiful, Wonderful 
we = ba Aa strains winter layers, 
hite E aH record stock. Hardy- 

vest Chicks f from one a old hens. Six other 
. Pow custom: cC- 

Ai. DISCOUNTS. ate Free to color folder PRE E. 
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FARM SERVICE RouteH1i0-TYRONE, PA. 
with FULL BL rs tr D 

Chicks. $9.00 a hundred 

. Write for Catalog 

and prices. American Chickeries, 8x 215, Grampian, Pa. 


“‘American”’ Quality 
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TURKEY-RAISING | 


By Mrs. O. J. Shelton | 


E have been raising Bronze turkeys 

for 14 years, and my mother raised 
them for 23 years before we began. Thus 
we have a 37-year strain of Bronze birds 
the largest variety and, to me, the most 
beautiful. 

We raised 1,500 birds last year, hatched 
in March, April and May. Perhaps you 
would like to know qur method of raising 
poults. I will tell you. This is not the 
only method, but it is a method we have 
used with good results. 

Since we sell breeding stock, naturally 
we do our own hatching. We have found 
the turkey hen a poor hatcher. We use | 
incubators. | 

Our poults are never fed under 48 hours, 
and we prefer 60 to 72 hours. We keep 
the little ones quiet until old enough to | 
feed. If the weather is warm, they get | 
water to drink after 48 hours. When old 
enough to feed, we give sour milk in stone 
fountains. A stick is placed under the 
edge of the fountain opposite the hole, as 
sour milk will clog in a small hole. Coiled- 
wire guards are fine for keeping the baby 
turks from getting wet. The poults have 
access to charcoal, grit, oyster-shell and 
water. 


Improper Care Kills the Poults 


HE loss of poults in the first few weeks 

is most likely due to improper care. If 
you have well hatched poults from good 
stock, the reason for losses is generally lice, 
chilling, overfeeding, overheating or un- 
sanitary conditions. 

We use gas brooders and some feather 
brooders. A feather brooder accommo- 
dates 60 poults. We use heat in connec- 
tion with these to take the chill off the 
room. From 100 to 125 poults is the right 
number for a 500-chick brooder. We use a | 
regulator to maintain even temperature— 
temperature of 90° two feet from center of 
brooder where poults’ heads would be. A 
pipe to carry off the gas fumes leads from 
the brooder to the top of the building. We 
place a one-inch-mesh wire 18 inches high 
around the brooder so the little ones will 
not stray from heat. 

The wire makes a circle seven or eight 
feet in diameter. This wire is covered with 
burlap sacks pinned in place with nails 
which can easily be removed. The pen is 
made larger in a week’s time, and gradually 
made larger until the whole room can be 
used. Hardware cloth should then be 
used to round off corners of room to keep 
poults from crowding in corners in the 


| evenings. 


apart) for the first four weeks, then four 


| 


A layer of sand one inch thick is put on 
the concrete floors. Newspapers which 
have been used to feed on are left around | 
the brooder to roost on and they are 
burned each morning. At two weeks, we 
begin to feed in troughs on newspapers. 


Feed Baby-Chick Mash 


HE poults’ first feed is lettuce with 

some onion tops or alfalfa tops cut fine, 
with rolled oats (at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful to each 100 poults) crumbled 
and sprinkled on the greens. I feed hard- 
boiled eggs twice a day. Gradually some 
red bran and baby-chick mash are added 
to the menu. 

We feed five times a day (three hours 


times a day. Up to the first three or four 
weeks, we give just what the poults will 
clean up in ten minutes. At two weeks of 
age, we begin gradually feeding steel-cut 
oats and cracked wheat with mash. We 
continue to feed plenty of chopped alfalfa. 

The above ration is for feeding birds 
with limited range. Birds on range have 











Dr.Hess 
Chick 
Tablets 


[[ White Berrhes Tablets J 
A Bowel Astringent 


Use them in all 
Drinking Water until 
Chicks are 8 weeks old 


100-15Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets -*1.00 











At your Dr. Hess Dealers 
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ONLY CALHOUNS CHICK 
P Garry Ihis TRIPLE GUARANTE, 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS . 
+ We guarantee our chicks to es oF will re- 






place losses * accordance with o genuine 
ironclad agreement--we guarantee 100% lived elivery 
anywhere inthe U.S. Write for full details— most liberal 
and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested and 
with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock bred to lay and 
does lay. Pure bred, big type, State accredited flocks. Ask about 
our Easy Purchase Plan--$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, cour- 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's FR 

CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM wil Box 106, Montrose. 















Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


sie “*Kerlin-Quality”” Money- 
Making S. C. W. Leghorns 
nae oe Great Winter Layers, White Diarrhoea 4 
Free, Egg Contest Winners, Over 50,000 satisfied ra 
customers, BIG DISCOUNT on Chicks ordered now 
Delivery when wanted. FREE STARTING FEED, Catalog FREE! 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 16, Centre Hall, Pa. 





tro Winter Laying, 
a, Certified Flocks. 





land, ind. 


MARY Cr FARMS Bex 83. bortand, ind. 


SQUAB © BOOK“ FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. 4° 0k 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
mete d. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

0 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


oo 14 BREEDS Sevi"re.tercesc? 


“ Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
Hg ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
BP Best lay‘ng strains at lowest prices. 

America’s great industry. My °s Minn 

W.aA- pena Box 12, Mankato, M nn. 
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FOY’S: BIG BOOK, | in Colors 


A complete guide to eusecsatel Poul- 
try and Squab Raising. Low prices 
on CHICKS. Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS. Write To ay! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, 60x 3, Clinton,lowe 


oS /¥> NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 


a ©6Shows way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 
feed and test.Quotes low prices on stock, chicks 
-<eg¢8--brooders. Postal brings this FINE Book FREE, 


RAG WICHOL'S POULTRY FARM, BOX 9 MONMOUTH, LL, 


. DAVIS CHICKS—NONE BETTER 
Our chicks are from big, healthy parent stock. 
peer sro Ww we aly and make you money Barred 
' s, R. Reds, $14 per 100. Buff Leghorns, 
$13 wi ge s, $12. Special prices large 
quantities. Heavy Mixed $11. Assorted $8. ill 

Free Catalog 


ship C. O. D. 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 3, Ramsey, Indiana 


fan é DR. SMITH’S 


C. OD. cHl Officially Approved, 


State Accredited heavy winter laying stock. 
breeds. Prompt 100% live delivery. Write k. 


for FREE CATALOG, Details and Bargain Prices. iu 
SMITH HATCHERIES,Box 2 BOONVILLE, MO. 
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to be fed according to feed picked up on 
the range. Turkeys have larger frames to 
build than chickens, and need more pro- 
tein and bone-building material. As the 
birds grow, we watch the feeding space 
and add feed accordingly. We keep feeders 
moved to clean spenall and provide plenty 
of shade. 


Good Stock Pays Best 


NDEVELOPED stock is more sus- 

ceptible to disease. It does not cost 
any more or take any more time to raise a 
good bird than a scrub. 

It is strange, what some folks do for 
turkeys. After losing a few birds they be- 
come alarmed, immediately give up hope 
and say, “It is blackhead.”’ If they would 
look for the cause, it would often be found 
in some unsanitary condition, or para- 
sites, or improper feeding. An ounce of 
prevention is worth as much as ten pounds 
of cure. 

The turkey is no longer looked upon as 
a bird to be used only to crown the table 
at holiday festivals, but is being used more 
and more because of the delicious meat. 
The time is coming when more of the 
butcher shops will cut up turkey as they do 
beef. Many families would use more tur- 
key if they could buy it in smaller quanti- 
ties. 

The public needs to learn that small, 
undeveloped birds are inferior to the large, 
well developed ones, and that it would be 
better to buy half of a prime turkey than 
a whole one that is small and inferior. 


Ga===___=® 


Use a Thimble for Feeding 
Chicks? 


HAT! A thimble for measuring feed? 

And you smile to yourself and wonder 
what crazy notion will be advanced next. 
But let’s see. Hundreds of baby chicks, 
row upon row of them; rations, scores of 
them. And the net result of our test says 
a baby chick eats but a thimbleful of feed 
a day. 

Just as important as the amount of feed 
that the chick should get each day is the 
contents of this tiny measure in terms of 
body-building ingredients. There must be 
a variety of proteins from both animal and 
vegetable sources; for proteins, you know, 
build body, bone and muscle. 

Then there must be fats and carbohy- 
drates to give the baby chick heat and 
energy for running its body during this 
busy, bustling, growing period. 


Fiber, Minerals, Vitamins 


ND there’s fiber—you must have fiber 
in the thimble measure to give feed the 


right texture or bulk. The right amount | 


of fiber in feed prevents puddling, allows 
the digestive juices to work and keeps the 
intestines distended. But there must be 
just the right amount; too much or too 
little will bring trouble. 
out of these must come the bony frame- 
work, so important in this job of building 
a grown-up chicken, from this newly 


Then minerals— | 


hatched chick. So there must be plenty | 


of minerals. ; ; 
No, we haven’t forgotten vitamins, those 
mysterious things that make all the dif- 


ference in chick development. So you see | 


the thimble makes a mighty good feed 
measure for those fluffy youngsters Just 
hatched. Clyde Duncan, 


Purina Laboratories 


C —___—_ _} 


The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions 
on any phase of poultry-raising—newest 
methods of feeding and brooding chicks, 
building brooder-houses, use of glass sub- 
stitute, diseases, parasites, etc. 


March, 1930 


PAY POSTAGE 
AND FREIGHT 


Ne™ is your chance to be the 
proud owner of a genuine 
redwood “IDEAL” Incubator at 
prices and terms so low you'll 
never miss the money. 


“IDEAL” 
INCUBATORS 


Approved By Underwriters 

are made in many sizes—from 65-egg 
size at $9.25 (total cost—freight paid) 
up to 1800-egg size—all fully equipped 
—with Miller’s Patented Egg Turning 


Trays, ‘‘Tested” Thermometer with mag- 
nifying tube, Air Cell Indicator, etc. 











DOWN 
$6 Balance \ W 
Equal Monthli 
Payments —_—_— 
2 Ce eee 
This 
250- 
Egg 
“IDEAL” 
At Your 


Door 





















| ren dat 


Fully 
Equipped — 
No Extras to Buy 


eT a enw 


And , Triple walls keep the cold out and heat 

Here’s in. S or either Cash or Easy Terms. 
that New Sold ona 30- Day Crigings Patented Egg-Turning 

rays Save Work 

AIDEAL Money - Back Increase Hatches 15% to 20% 

utomatic eTiFleclihest = One push or pull turns all eggs in- 

stantl thout breaking. N: ht 

One-Adjustment ‘watching—€5 Ge hatches & better. 





Brooder for only Ten minutes a day are all you need 











¥ to attend to an “IDEAL” Incuba- 

$Q25 pm hn inch Hundreds of tor. Do your own hatching. Hatch 
. Other Bargains Are for your neighbors at a good prof- 

Also made with 42 and it. The first cost of an “IDEAL” 








Found in This 

Great Book of 
Bargains— 
MILLER’S 
AMERICAN 
POULTRY 
GUIDE 


Send For 
Your Copy 


averages less than 8c per 
capacity and the upkeep ‘te 
practically nothing. 













52-inch Canopies van 






























Automatic Thermostat ControlsOil Supply—No Rais- 
ing or Lowering of Burner or Oil Supply. Gives a clean, ’ 
blue flame—No smoke, no flaring. Insures absolutely uni- 
form temperature regardless of weather changes. 100% safe. 


We Want to Show You Some Astonishing Bargains 
Send for Miller’s New 1930 American Poultry Guide. It’s FREE! Gives suc- 
cessful Methods (used over 41 years) in hatching, feeding and caring for Bab 
Chicks until fully grown. Contains full line of Brooders, Incubators, Brooder 
Houses, Feeders, Waterers, Sprouters, Remedies, Radios, Sewing Machines, 
Flower Boxes, Paints, Varnishes. Also many surprises including the new “IDEAL” 
Pig-Chick Brooder thousands are talking about. Send for your copy NOW 


J.W. MILLER CO. Dept.170 Rockford, Ill. 


Address the Nearest Branch: 
SUAST sts She vOe tad A Ean, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO HARRISBURG, PA 


REEN 
Panton Be Witaas i 


‘Er. } €.0. ©.—100 Rocks or Reds, $14; |p 
CHICKS fatirnn ue icvy mises’ | American Mottled Anconas 
$12; light, $9. elivery guaran- Record Layers, Large White Eggs, Extra Large Type, Ex- 
teed. Feeding system, raising 95% to maturity, free. ceptional Markings, Fine Matings, Low Prices. atalog. 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 93 McAlisterville, Pa. AMERICAN ANCONA FARMS GRAMPIAN, PA. 


QAxLANS. CALIF. 
RTLAND, OREGON 
IOUX CITY, IOWA 
iT. PAUL, MINN. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 












Safe-guard Profits! 


Reduces chick losses, raise healthier flocks, in- 
crease profits .... by providing fresh, clean 
ranges for your growing birds! 

Use U. S. Poultry Fence—the modern straight- 
line netting! It stretches like farm fence... 
Requires no top rail, no baseboard . . . Never 
bags or sags... Can be taken down y 
and re-stretched again and again. J 

U. S. Poultry Fence cuts cost. You 
save the cost of unnecessary lumber. 
You save time, labor and expense in 
building. And, when finished, you 
have a better, more durable job. 

Ask your dealer, or write us for FREE 

Sample, mentioning dealer’s name. 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 5 Muncie, Indiana 


a 



















Made with one-inch 
and two-inch meshes; 
12 to 72 inches high; 
galvanized before or 
after weaving. 
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YOUR STARTER 


REDUCE THE LOSS 






ws SPEED UP GROWTH 
“FEED. Keep Chicks FREE 
Leg Weakness 

(Rickets) 
Now it is easy to accom- 
plish all these results. Just 
mix with any good mash 


a little of — 


Comkeys 


It provides an abundance of the nec- 
essary vitamins, A, B and D, resulting 
in amazingly rapid growth of baby 
chicks, stronger frames, good health, 
lower death rate and no leg weakness (rickets). 


New Low Prices on Conkeys Y-O 








Below are shown the amounts necessary and the 
cost fora30days' feeding test:fastern Colo. and 
Requires Prices Western 
For 35chicks, 11b. $ .55 $ .60 
For 70 chicks, 2 lbs. 1.00 1.10 
For 170 chicks, 51bs. 2.00 y Be 
For 835 chicks, 251 bs. 7.50 9.00 
For 1670 chicks, 50l1bs. 14.00 16.00 
For 3340 chicks, 100 Ibs, 22.50 27.50 


VITALIZE Your Feeds at Our Risk 


Send your name, address and number of baby 
chicks you wish to feed. We shal! send youe ——~ 
Conkeys Y-O to feed them 30 days. Pay berg og 
man when it is delivered. If after feeding for 3 
~. days you are not entirely satisfied, wee 
<> us and we shall return amount you paid. 


7 THE G. E.CONKEY CO. 
>. 6745 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


CONKEYS STARTING FEED with 
BUTTERMILK is already vitalized 
with W-O — saves mixing. Ask your 
dealer or write us. (381) 


ae Xt 





Pay for chicks when you get 
@Qhem—Purebred selected stock of high- 
r laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 
HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 


See our 42 page catalog well illustrated ia 
colors, with helpful information rt eg 
feeding and care of chicks. Write t 


43. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 8, Ottawa, Ohio 











This Beautiful Free Book 


tells all about the advantages of 
my famous low-egg-cost breeds, 
— testimony ~ 2 poultrymen 

ive you the benefit of their 


HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


CHIC = experience. It describes each 
preed fully, contains a valuable Rear- 
ing Chart "Loans pians and other im- 





pertent poultry data. Send for it teday. 
LEGHORNS ROCKS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Ww. F. oe, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 











iipot Co., Dept. 15, Des Moines, lowa 


















LOWEST PRICE S whthke 
for quality offered. Delivery right now if wanted. $1 
er 100 booksorder. Same strains that win at 
Egg Laying Contests. All breeds. 100% 

alive, prepaid. mplete poultry course filled with 
secrets and tricks of poultry raising FREE to custom- 
rid Bs Sor Wondertul Free Poultry Book and 


SMITH CHICKERIES, Box A262, MEXICO, MO. 


SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES 


Legheens. Wh., & Brown $12.00 per 100. Rocks, Bd., 
Wh.. Bf. & Parte . Bl. Minorcas $14.00 per 100. S.C 
& R. C. Reds, Bf. , 8. L. & White Wyandottes $14.00 
per 106. Heavy mixe a lle. Bl. Giants 18c. Special re- 
duction on larger a, $1.00 down books orc er, Pay 
postman balance when the chicks arrive. 

EMPIRE HATCHERY, Box 30, Columbus Grove, Ohio 


SEND NO MONEY! S12" CHICKS 


Just m mail your order. We oo C.O0.D. ary guarantee 100% 
delivery leks from pete bred-to-la: flocks. 
We Br. and Buff Leghorns, Ancones, . at Rocks, S.C. 
. and Buff Min- 
orcas, l4c; Jersey Bi. Giants, Be. "Mixed Cc sis, 108 “Heavy Mixed, 
lle. Orders for 50 chicks one cent more; 25 chicks two cents more 
chick. Free instruction book with each order for 50 or more chicks. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM Box F.J. SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBIT. For Pleasure 


and Profit 

Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
20 varieties of Pigeons. Also Bantams. 
W. V. MOORE, Box Z, , Sterling, Ill. 


MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 


and Indian Runner Ducklings, Bronze Turkey Poults 
and Baby Chicks. Free Illustrated Catalog furnished. 


RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY LaRue, Ohio 
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Chickens 


By Mrs. Grace Jenney 


jj ‘faze | ROOFTREES for our 


N a poultry field trip to New Jersey, I 

saw only two houses that didn’t fairly 
closely follow the so-called New Jersey 
type of shed-roof house, 150 hens to the 
unit. One of these exceptions, and the 
only one which can claim much attention 
from a practical point, is a four-story build- 
ing with a capacity of 10,000 layers—a 
veritable hen’s hotel. Certainly this 
building as an intense hen-housing project 
takes the cake. Personally, it did not 
appeal to me. 

Big business (and that’s poultry-raising) 
demands big methods, and I am not sure 
that there isn’t a decided labor advantage 
in large individual pens. Broad Acres 
Farm, Connecticut, built some years ago 
a house to hold 600 birds in one pen. An- 
other has been built since then. Two- and 
three-story houses are not at all uncommon 
throughout New England. Indeed, I think 
if any one is considering a house to hold 
300 or more birds to a floor, it is a matter 
of economy to add another story and 
double the number of birds under one roof. 

In a milder way, this is what we did last 
year. We have a double-decker, 200 birds 
to the floor, and so far as the up-and- 
downness is concerned, I have found it en- 
tirely satisfactory. This up-and-downness 
is what I was particularly warned against. 

To lug feed up and down those stairs 
would kill me, I was told. I haven’t 
minded it a bit. But let me tell you that 
your legs are never greater than your 
stairs, and if you are planning new stairs 
in any farm building, know your carpenter. 
In my case, I married him, but I don’t 
advise that as a wholesale program. 


Top and Bottom Steps Broad 


T is no fool’s job to build a good stair. 

A farm stairway should be wide—wide 
enough for a fat man carrying two pails; 
three feet six inches at least. 

The top and bottom steps should be 
very broad—three or four feet. The in- 
tervening steps would have a seven-and- 
one-half-inch rise and a nine-inch run. And 
you must plan for this arrangement on 
paper before you start. Don’t just leave a 
hole and think to fit your stairs by guess 
and by gosh as your grandfather did. 

The lower floor is just as satisfactory as 
the upper—maybe more so. It is cool on 
the hottest day, a regular peach for sum- 
mer production. It’s not the coop, but the 
cost, that I’d balk at again. There was a 
lot of excavating and concrete work, since 
our land slopes sharply, and I paid I can’t 
say how many Angelos and Guiseppes 75 
cents an hour to discuss Mussolini and 
sing La Traviata. 

Building a really good poultry-house is a 
frightfully expensive job, though I find the 
fiction persists that good houses can be 
built for $2 or less per bird. I should like 
to meet the man who started that state- 
ment abroad. Eighteen years ago I met 
his cousin—the gent who says two can live 
cheaper than one. 


Hardware Cloth over Front Opening 


LL in all, nothing seems to fit the 
general hen-farmer in this section so 
well as that coop which has come to be 
called the Connecticut 20 x 30 open-front 
house. Plans for this could, and I think 
still can, be obtained from the agricultural 
college at Storrs, Conn. Two of these 
coops with a grain-room in the middle will 
hold 350 birds, and the layout can be ex- 
tended from Dan to Beersheba, if you are 
so minded. 
The plan of this house is too well known 
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NEW LOW PRICES 






140 INCUBATOR 


Buy direct from fac- 
tory—save one-third! 
Why pay so much more 
than our prices andin 
addition pay$2to310g@ 
freight charges. 
WE GIVE 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
MONEY BACK 
Guarantee—Test them 


—if not pleased, return 
at our expense. You 



























Calif Redwood ne 

pe double walle, 140 Egg Size 

dead = space, double 180 Egg Size . 15.25 
ery, Bae turning 250 Egg Size « 18.55 
trays cuss, FRECHE 400 Egg Size - 27.55 
PAID East of Rockies.  SOO0Egg Size . 37.10 





Wickless Canopy Oil Brooders 
With Sol-Hot Heaters 
No wicks to trim—no car- 
bon, smoke, soot or 
}fumes. Automatic flame 
J**control. Guaran 
_— 200 Ne ne | 
44"- S500chicks 12.95 
5% DISCOUNT OFF Haas chicks 15.55 
On Incubator and Brooder When Ordered Together 
We let you test them 30 days—you decide—we ay 
return em od f you are not pleased. Catalog FREE E. 
WAREHOUSES: Kansas City — Dallas, Tex. 
Fargo, N. BD. 



















Shipment made from point nearest you. (3) 
ISCONSIN-IRONCLAD Co. 
BOX Ww se RACINE, WISCONSIN 
BABY CHICKS : sired by etgveet males, records to 
320 eggs. Ne w low prices. "Quick ship- 
ment. Guaranteed to outlay other chicks or part of your 


Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
Hens and Males 
Write 


money refunded. 
white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. 
half price after May Ist. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. 
for free catalog and special price bulletin 

RGE 


B. FERRIS, 899 Union, “Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EENTUGY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


anytime. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 


ulled for HEALTH, HEAVY LAYING. Ege Contest Winners. 
POSTPAID Alive Wh., Br., Buff Leg.; Anconas; Hy. Assorted $11; 
Bar., Wh., Buff Rocks ead Bik. inore a $13. he gp Bui 
Orpingtons $1 4. Wh. Minorcas, Wh. ‘Orp 8.L. $16. Asst. 
$8. ‘ree Poultry Lessons. Old Established. Ak ad 1B.C.A 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY METROPOLIS, ILL. 


= , BIG ; FLUFFY CHICKS— 


Ypythe money making kind from 
healthy, pure-bred stock. Catalog 
tells all about them. Write today. 
Lancaster Farms Hatchery, Route 27, Lancaster, 0. 





















anual; tells about 
ure teated poultry. 


REEDS p 
H d St Stam ia 
BERRY *S POULTRY Sau Ct) » Clarinda, tows 


BABY CHICKS—None Better 


Our chick buyers make big money. Our free catalog tells 
about them. Our chicks are from healthy, strong, hi hly developed 
ure bred stock. Write today. We know pour ry. 4 oy Hollywe ood 
Leghorns laying 58's% at 6 months."’ Mrs. O. S, Thacker. 
remont and other fairs with stock from bk, chicks.’’ Clarence 
Mincer. New London C Hatchery Co., Box 107, New London, Ohio 


BUFF LEGHORNS 


Easy to raise and easy to sell. Baby chicks = reasonable 
prices. A few choice pullets and cockerels. Catalog free. 


KNAPP’S HI-GRADE POULTRY FARM, Box 1B2, ‘Shelby, Ohio 





won 


There are never enough 
Buff a «horns. Why not 
prec uce good sellers? 


PURE BRED CHICKS} 


Get our Low Price offer on Michi Accred- 
fei’ C. Wh. Leghorns, Anconas, Bd. Rocks, famous 
foundation strains. Big new instructive chick book 
free. Save Money—Write today. Will ship C. O. D. 


ca.vER WARD HATCHERY, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 











Beck’s Betterbuilt Portable 
py a 4 eo ee = . oe 


FPS84 Herrick, iinois 


BECK GROTHERS 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why the 
Black Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profitable breed 
onearth. Write today. A, E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


SD Bincte Comb Binet: Mingrons. pate. 


Lay Exe ceptionally Large White Eggs. 
SUNNYFIELD MINORCA FARMS 











Exceptional Low prices. Catalog. 
Grampian, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS fowls Foc 





68 Breeds America’s most Profitable purebred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Prices Low. 10, 
es. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn, 


| Regal Dorcas White Wyandotte Chicks. 
zg Record—Ledger-North a. a 


Layers, Fine Matings, Low Prices 
GRAMPIAN, PA. 


KEISER’S WHITE ACRES 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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to need description but there are certain 
embellishments you may add to it if you 
wish. A full-length and very wide door 
in the front of each unit makes easy clean- 
ing, and is simply splendiferous for winter 
sunshine. We have the same idea in our 
coop, but use storm windows, hinged. 
One-half-inch square-mesh poultry wire 
is stretched across the front opening. This 











Mrs. Jenney’s double-deck 
poultry-house 


keeps out sparrows and a surprising 
amount of snow. Consider metal nests, if 
you're building. If you must have wooden 
ones, don’t put them under the dropping- 
boards, unless your back is double-jointed, 
or your wife gathers the eggs. Put a 
window in the east and another in the west 
if you are building a single unit. A half 
window that slides is cheap and satisfac- 
tory. 


Direct Sunlight Essential 


UST how much good laying is due to 

good coop construction is something I’d 
rather you'd tell me than ask me. Cer- 
tainly a coop ought not to be less than 18 
feet deep. And yet my first year in the 
hen business, with 40 precious pullets in a 
12 x 16 coop, was a very successful one. If 
you say I took better care of that 40 than 
I do of my present 500, you are wrong. In 
that day I spent two hours at the coop and 
ten in the house. Now I have the family 
so they can live on wind and water and I 
spend ten hours at the coop and two hours 
at the telephone. 

Furthermore, and lastly, I have seen 
within a month five high-pedigreed, high- 
priced males, three of them imported, and 
all of them of the very best blood and 
lineage, and in every instance these birds, 
with their dozen or so wives, were confined 
in small, narrow, old coops. 

The explanation is easy. Their owners 
had plenty of larger coops, but for this 
small special pen they used what they had, 
even as you and I. Surely these breeders 
wanted the best that could be had from 
these expensive males, and in no case did 
I hear they weren’t getting it despite the 
old houses. So I am thinking old build- 
ings need not be considered too great a 
hindrance to one’s success as an egg- 
farmer. If you must build new, build 
according to the most approved methods, 
but keep down your investment expense 
atevery angle. Remember, sunshine is one 
of the biggest essentials and can be had 
without asking. 


Quan 


Learning Too Fast? 


T’S a good thing all poultrymen do not 

adhere to Pope’s rule: “Be not the 
first by whom the new are tried, nor yet 
the last to lay the old aside.” if all ad- 
hered to this, progress would be impossible, 

Pope’s rule is even a little too much for 
some farm poultrykeepers, if we can judge 
from the report of a recent poultry survey 
in a central west state. This survey 
showed that only 30 per cent of flock 
owners on farms surveyed fed mash 
throughout the year; 28 per cent fed mash 
during fall and winter; the remaining 42 
per cent fed no mash at all. a 


March, 1930 





WE PAY FREI God 


LET MY FACTORY PRICES frooms, bat, 2 
SAVE YOU $300 to $1,000 


Price includes all highest qual- 
ity lumber cut to fit, doors, 
windows, stairs, interior wood- 
work, lath, shingles, hardware, 
glass, paints, nails, etc., com- 
plete. Plans FREE. Materials fully 
guaranteed. Monthly payments if 
desired. Freight paid east of Missis- 
sippi River and north of Mason-Dixon 
line, also to Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE! CHARGES 
Get all materials direct from mill. Many save Handsome Big Book of Homes 
$300 to $1,000 on their homes. Mili-cut lum- 35 plans—full color photographs— 
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Cree ems 


Pei: seas 
ae 
edie: 


ber saves you 40% labor, 30% on materials. amazing values from $392 to $1558 

Not portable. Sturdy, substantial, ermanent Practical—Beautiful ! 

homes. 34 years’ square dealing behind Libe rty Mail Coupon Today. 

guarentee. Amazing 2 ae aa cin cedts dain aie 

rials 5 days on your own lot ore you 

‘a 4 hed ~ ; Liberty Homes, Lewis Mfg. Co., 
Saved $800 to $1,000 on Lumber ' Dept. 38-C, Bay City, Mich. 

aaed oO. P. Fic’ ating, « ‘and the material was wonde a | Please send me your 1930 book of Liberty Homes, 

. ‘Believe | saved $500 by buying from you, | also complete details of your plan. FR 

writes B. A. Anderson of Nebraska . . r. Davis 

saved “‘between $1, 000 and $1,500’’ on his home .. . 

J.J. Spellman cays ‘I saved $500 by buyin fromyou.’’ 


You can do as wel Every home owner who mallt a Liberty 
saved money. Write for complete information and Free Book. 


LIBERTY HOME 


(ALL 
x 


4 | name 


LEWIS MFG. CO. | 
Dept. 38-C, Bay City, Mich. 


















" . care. Yet it’s marvelously effective for T i I 
No doubt, you keep your chicks com- keeping the crop pure and sweet and ria 
fortably warm—no doubt, your chicks are guarding against germs and infection B 
ottle 


correctly fed. But that isn’t enough. If 
you could see the disease germs picked 
up from the floor and droppings and the 
particles of moldy or spoiled food that 


sour in the little crops, you would un- 
derstand why diarrhoeas and digestive 
disorders come in spite of ordinary care. 

A teaspoonful of Germozone to the 


quart of drinking water three times a 
week—such a simple, inexpensive little 


A life saver. 

Take the advice of the thousands of 
users. Thousands, every year, cannot be 
wrong. Take the advice of leading hatch- 
erymen, who recommend Germozone. 

Germozone is the best first try for 
most all poultry illness. Especially val- 
uable in case of sour crop, limber neck, 
bowel trouble, colds, canker, swelled 
head and the like. 


At drug, feed and hardware dealers and chick hatcheries (one only at a town); 


or from the factory, postpaid. 12-oz., 


text book on diseases, free. 


bottle, 75c ; qt., 


$1.50; gal., $4.50. 64-page 


GES. H. LEE CO., 1115 Lee Bidg., Cushe, Nebraska 





WUE OT 


® Oil Business 
Without Investment 





Eheve bundradsc men now with me on 
~endy ndred m 
chance of a lifetime. In this business 


350 TO *100 A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 


Wengard, in Ohio, made $430 for his share in one 
week. Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first 
week he started. Hundreds are making big money 


every month the year wane. It’sa great 
Everybody buys oil. 
Credit Yrenns for 


from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every 


yy eee. ust sa And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 

Write Quick % f in oo Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
ice 6 it own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
lend complete estiadade bey apamms month or more profit. Be your own boss, 

ions get the preference. Act N No selling experience requi We sup- 


ter. General Manager ply 


conva Piralcam Co. Cheval, ont 


S ks, geese 
perdy. northern raised and most profitable. 
s, chicks. nt STE year. 





eggs, baby 
low prices. America's great 
Valuable new 100 pag 


week. 
is basis 
part _—e Se. M... 


simply fake orders on 
Long nationally lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
} Oils—Columbia Paints ond Roofing. We Sie Grok 


e Poultry book FR 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., ., Bon 827, Mankato, Minn. 





If you have never 
used Germozone, 
send l0c to help 
cover postage and 
we will mail you 
a big trial bottle 
‘only one to a 
family). We want 
to prove to you 
that Germozone is 
a life saver. 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 








and Sons to Stop Renting 





and Service Methods. 
month. No lay off. 


ness everywhere. 


ear. 





everything — Products, Outfit, 
Profits increase every 
Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
For particulars write 


THE W. T.RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. C-18FIN, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Sales 











When ; answering advertisements say, “y saw it in The Farm Joureall ad 
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eS 
Bargain 
§-10-20 Yard POSTPAlD 
REMNANTS ©) 1472 


Square Foot 


36 in. wide-Fresh-New 290 Sq. Yd. 
Cuttings from Dealer Rolls yi-t~ 
so Se. t 


= 
Genuine Formerly SOc a Yard 


weaTHerprece GUARANTEED 
UNBREAKABLE 
For POULTRY HOUSES HOTBEDS-— PORCHES BARNS 
Thousands now prefer and de- 
mand Genuine Fiex-O-Glass. 
Because it triples winter egg 
production — kills germs — pre- 
vents disease and weak legs in 
chicks—grows stronger Tents 
—by letting in more t fitra fiolet 
Rays Ordinary gis ass shuts 
out these rays Try on Scratch 
Sheds — Porches an Hotbeda- Get 
— Larger Profits 
lowa State Exp. Sta., proved Flex-0- 












Glass holds heat in and keeps cold B 
out better than ¢ . Leta in 26.64 
Ultra Violet Re (stopped eG lass) 


and prevents weak legs in chic 

In 12 week teat by Manitoba, t can., 
Exp. Sta.. chicks gained % Ib. more 
than those raised under plain giass 
Other authorities have proved 
months of severest we 
not affect Flex-O-Glass in letting in 
u Itra Violet Rays. Cut with shears 
nailon. Lasts for years. Guaranteed. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD - SUPPLY LIMITED! 
Don't delay! Get your order in today! Greatest bargain ever 


offered—at only 29c asq. yd. Order 5, 10, 20 yards or more 

You are fully rotected by our tron Clad Money Back Guar- 
antee. Send acheck or money order today. For leas ¢ nan 10 yds. add 
Se a yard We Prepay Postage. In Canada and west of Rockies 32 
« yard Get aaa Free Book ** Preventic in of Po sultry Disease,’’ 
sent with o 


FLEX-O- “GLASS MANUFACTURING co. 
1451 WN. Cicero A Chicago, Ilinois 


‘Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KI LLS- RATS-ONLY 


— LL GIVE YOU A 
GROCERY BUSINESS’”’ 


The above words come from a big, responsible 
merchant who is seeking honest, dependable men. 
He agrees to establish you in this profitable busi- 
ness and furnish you capital. You do not invest 
one penny for stock, Scores of others have already 
been shown how a steady income can be obtained 
through this plan. Nota “chain store’ but your 
own business. He will send details without obliga- 
tion if you will write him for his “‘no investment’”’ 
proposition Write to Mr. Ostrom, care of ‘‘The 
House of Friendly Service,’’ McConnon & Compa- 
ny, Desk F-7403, Winona, Minn.—Adv. 


BUNIONS GO 
in 15 Days 


6 marvelous new Solvent, 
ques, yt dye er ~ stops almost ¢ inetantiy. 














KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 302-C 
180 N. Wacker Drive Chicago, Hl. 
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This arc! That 4r the POULTRYMAN 


pe ge D is another popular idea 
nearly everybody subscribed to until 
about two years ago—that chicks must be 
starved 72 hours before feeding. 

This withholding of feed forced the 
chicks to fill up on straw, shavings, dirt or 
any kind of extraneous material they 
could find, instead of good wholesome feed 
which they craved and needed. 

The obvious hazards involved caused 
poultry research investigators to turn the 
light upon this dark subject, and here is 
what they found: All the positive evi- 
dence the most skeptical might desire to 
change their minds and feed their chicks 
when they should be fed—36 to 48 hours 
after completion of the hatch. 


THE best eggs hatch the best 
chicks—no question about that. And yet 
the desired number for hatching is often 
adhered to regardless of quality. 

This is short-sighted procedure, for 150 
well selected high-quality eggs are worth 
more to both the producer and the 
hatcheryman than 300 poorly graded eggs. 
In fact, it would sometimes be difficult to 
secure 150 high-quality hatching eggs from 
300 eggs sold for hatching. 

The following points should serve as a 
guide in care and selection of eggs for 
hatching. An egg scale should be used for 
— weight of eggs. 

Select only clean, unwashed eggs of 
standard size and color. 
. Discard under- or over-sized, _ill- 
aan and weak-shelled eggs. 

3. Handle eggs carefully to avoid checks 
or cracks—such eggs are ruined for incuba- 
tion. 

4. Gather eggs noon and evening daily. 

5. Store in a cool, dry place where tem- 


perature is 40° to 60° F.—never in the 
kitchen. 

6. Deliver or set weekly or oftener. 

7. Set no egg weighing less than two 
ounces. The size of the egg determines 


the size of the chick. 


PROGRESS in poultry-rais- 
ing is often a matter of finding out that 
what we have known for sure wasn’t so. 
Or, to put it another way, we know too 
much that isn’t so. 

We have known for sure that chickens 
could not be successfully kept in confine- 
ment; that they must be fed grain in litter 
to make them exercise; that all-mash feed- 
ing wouldn’t do; that lack of fresh air or 
damp litter caused colds and roup; that 
sharp grit was required for hens’ teeth in 
the gizzard to grind feed; that best looking 
hens in fall were the birds to keep another 
year; that chicks must be starved 72 hours 
before feeding. 

But now we know better. 
best we know. 


Let’s do the 


THE poultry folks are miss- 
ing a big thing if they don’t tie up with 
the work of the F. F. A. boys. At Worth- 
ington, Kans., the boys in the animal- 
husbandry class killed and posted a hen, 
after having given the bird tapeworm 
remedy. They found the tapeworms loos- 
ened from the intestinal wall. 

Another class in Colorado did a real 
piece of community work when the mem- 
bers agreed to install burglar-alarms on 
poultry-houses. The poultryman had only 
to buy the parts, or the complete set, 
and the boys did the work free. Anybody 
want instructions for installing burglar- 
alarms? Write Poultry Editor. 
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SOIL FERTILITY from a Pencil 


NY intelligent man with a fair knowl- 
edge of the needs of his soil and re- 
quirements of his crops and with a willing- 
ness to apply himself diligently to the task, 
can make $10 to $25 an hour for himself 
for the time required to map out his 
season’s soil-building operations on a profit- 
per-acre basis. 

The physical equipment needed is a good 
pencil (with an eraser to take care of 
changes of mind), a ruler, a few large 
sheets of paper and a smooth table top or 
desk on which to draw and write. 

First, make a reasonably accurate draw- 
ing of your farm, showing the location of 
fences, buildings, streams and other fea- 
tures that determine the size and location 
of the fields. Sketch in lightly the fields 
as laid out last year. 

Next, on another piece of paper, list the 
intended crops for 1930 and the acreage of 
each. Then, when you have tentatively de- 
cided what acreage of the different crops 
will best fit your needs in 1930, locate these 
fields on your map and label each with 
the crop name and acreage. Call this your 
“base map” and proceed with the actual 
job of pencil-and-paper soil improvement. 
(Sharpen your pencil.) 

The thrifty farmer will first size up the 


| situation with respect to the sources of 


farm-produced fertility. How many loads 
of manure hauled, and to be hauled? How 
many acres of leguminous or other sod to 
plow under? Any sweet clover, rye, vetch 
or other green-manure crops to turn back 
to the soil? Would re-enforcing with 
superphosphate make manure go farther? 

After these questions are satisfactorily 
disposed of, atau on your “‘base map” 
what crops will get the benefits of these 


farm sources of plant-food. Your map at 
this point will show the layout of your 
fields, the intended acreages of each crop 
and the treatment of the soil insofar as 
farm fertility sources are concerned. (By 
this time you'll have to sharpen your 
pencil again.) 

Next, what purchases must be made to 
put each field in the best shape to grow 
the kind of crop you want? What field is 
to be limed in preparation for sweet clover 
or alfalfa? Will the soil on that field need 
to be inoculated before seeding? What 
fertilizer and how much should be applied 
for the small grain and legume seeding? 
Will it pay to use more fertilizer on the 
cash crops in 1930? 

Indicate on the map the specific treat- 
ment or treatments for each field in line 
with your past experiences, those of your 
most successful neighbors, and the informa- 
tion of your state agricultural experiment 
station and county agent. 

There may be a shock in store when you 
look at the estimated acre costs for some 
crops. If so, don’t start trimming until 
you check back over the various items of 
cost. If each item still looks as good as 
when you first put it down, don’t reduce 
it! If anything, increase it, remembering 
that on the average $1 invested in judicious 
treatment of the soil returns from $2 to $5 
worth of crop increase. 

Now, have you completely sold your- 
self on your 1930 program of soil improve- 
ment? Or have you merely wished that 
such a program could be undertaken? If 
you look at your map and figures and then 
say to yourself, ‘““We-e-e-ll, it looks all 
right on paper, but———” you’d better 
start all over again. H. W. Warner 
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Faster and Retter 


Continued from 
page 27 


Spraying 


the fruit was free from insect and disease 
injuries, whereas the following year over 
85 per cent was in that class. This grower 
has been able to accomplish by means of 
a stationary spray plant what he could not 
have done with portable rigs at the same 
cost. 


Where to Put the Pipes 


HE cost of stationary spray plants 

varies considerably with the size of the 
plant, kind of pump, power, size and kind 
of pipe, type of labor used and many other 
factors that are involved in the purchase 
and installation of the plant. Howevcr, 
from the figures we have been able to 
secure in New Jersey, it has cost from $35 
to $40 per acre to buy the materials and 
equipment and install plants covering from 
50 to 100 acres of orchard. This figure 
includes pumps, tanks, power unit, pipes 
and outlet valves, spray hose, props and 
a large part if not all of the labor. 

Some stationary spray plants have the 
pipes underground, others are suspended 
overhead, while in some cases the pipes 
are simply laid on the ground. There are 
also what are known as the dead-end and 
the return systems of piping. 

All these systems appear to be satisfac- 
tory, and give a rather wide variation to 
meet local conditions. The so-called dead- 
end system of piping is somewhat cheaper 
than the return system, and since it gives 
just as good results, is now being used in 
practically all the new installations. There 
does not seem to be much choice between 
the overhead, underground and on-the- 
ground piping, as far as operation is con- 
cerned, this being largely a matter of 
personal preference on the part of the 
grower or adaptation to local orchard 
conditions. 


What Does It Cost? 


HE amount of pipe necessary to install 

a stationary spraying system is con- 
siderably less than the average person 
realizes. As a matter of fact, the cost of 
the pipe is a relatively small item, ranging 
in the plants I have seen in use from $10 
to $15 per acre. The tendency at the 
present time is to place both the laterals 
and the outlets closer together than was 
the practise when the first plants were 
installed. The chief object of this change 
is to make possible the use of shorter 
lengths of spray hose, and reduce the 
— of men required to operate the 
plant. 

Where 200-foot leads of hose are used, 
two men are required for each lead—one 
to spray and the other to drag the hose. 
On the other hand, if the laterals and out- 
lets are close enough to allow the use of 
100 or 125-foot leads of hose, the extra 
man can be dispensed with and not slow 
up the sprayer to any great extent. While 
this is a matter that is still open to argu- 
ment, the writer believes that the average 
man will do a better job of spraying and 
at the same time cover more ground if he 
is not required to carry and pull hose. 

Various makes of pumps are in use, 
most of which are similar to those in use 
on the larger portable rigs, except that 
they have more capacity. This will soon 
change when the number of stationary 
spray plants justifies the manufacture of 
pumping units especially designed for that 
use where capacity, power and wearing 
quality are of prime importance and weight 
a secondary consideration. 

Two tanks, or one large tank with two 
compartments, are essential to the eco- 
nomical and convenient operation of a 
stationary spray plant 
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I Offer You GROCERIE 
at Wholesale~and 


A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 





Think of getting your own groceries at 
wholesale—and a chance to make $15 in a day 
besides! That’s my amazing offer to you! It’s 
the most fair, liberal, generous offer I ever 
made. Van Allen reports profits as high as 
$125 in a single week with my plan. Gustav 
Karnath, $20.35 the first 5 hours! Mrs. Hodges, 
$18 to $20 a day. Of course some make more 
than others. But these big earnings show the 
wonderful opportunities. And remember: these 
people had no experience—took no course of 
training. You don’t need any either. And 
think of the extra money you'll save with 
groceries at wholesale ! 


$15 a Day for Pleasant Work 


You don’t need any capital. It makes no difference 
where you live. Your own home will be your head- 
quarters. You set your own hours and work as you 
presen. You simply act as my Representative in your 
»cality and look after my interests there. wapem one 
Ducat did this and made $45 the first two da 
H. Brown made $30 in 7 hours. Mrs. Pearl Kel oJ 
has cleared as high as $26.23 inone day. I don’t say 
everybody can do as well as these men and women, but 
their success proves the big opportunities waiting for 
you. And remember—I’m making you a proposition 
even better than 


NEW FORD the one I gave 
FREE! stor SEDAN | these people! 
NOT a con- = 
test. I offer 
a brand-new 
car FREE to 
producers as 
an extra re- 
ward or bo- 
nus—in ad- 
dition tog 
their large % 
cash rof- 
its. ail 
coupon for 





























particulars. 
Write for Free Guide Book 
¢ HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 


PATENTS. "i iia 


Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for our Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 












No Course of Training , 
Necessary 


Nothing to do but call on 
your neighbors and my reg- 
ular customers in your lo- 
cality and take care of their 
orders for my line of fast- 
selling Groceries and other 
Household Necessities. My 
customers must order from 
you because I never sell 
through stores. You alone get 
the profits on all business from these customers. Keep your 
present job and start in spare time if you want to. Beart 
made $18 in 2% hours’ spare time! This shows the 
remarkable possibilities. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send me your name—that’s all. You have everything 
to gain. It cost nothing to investigate. If you want 
to get groceries at rock-bottom, wholesale prices—and 
a chance to make $15 in a day besides—mail coupon today 
for these amazing new facts. Tomorrow may be too late. 
Do it now—TODAY SURE! 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., | 
5569 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 1 
Send me, without cost or obligation, all the facts l 
about your new proposition that offers Groceries at 
Wholesale and a chance to make $15 ina day besides. 
Also explain your FREE Ford Offer. 


Name i , , : 7 


Address . : pvtimestaleunee 





©) A. P. Co, 


ety qnememsenememeneney 


DO YOU 


S AMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammerin: 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It oy flow I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
12168 Bogue Bidg., 1147 North Mlinois St., Indianapolis 


(Print or Write Plainly) | 


















‘FEET HURT TERRIBLY’ 


But in 10 minutes pain had gone 


Costs nothing if it fails 


Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— 
cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in toes, instep, 
ball or heel—daull ache in the ankle, calf or knee 
shooting pains from back of toes, spreading of the 


feet—all can now be quickly ended. 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 
from displaced bones pressing against 


sensitive nerves and blood vessels. Weak- 
ened muscles permit these bone displace- 
ments. Now a way is discovered to hold 
the bones in position and strengthen the 
muscles. Pains stop in 10 min- 
utes when these amazing bands, 
Jung Arch Braces, are worn, 
Stand, walk, or dance for 
hours—you just don't get 
tired. Just slips on—results 
are almost immediate, 
One of the secrets is in 
the tension and stretch. 
It is highly elastic, 
amazingly light and 
thin, yet strong and 
durable. Worn with 
any kind of foot- 
wear. Nothing stiff 
to further weaker 
muscles and cause 
discomfort. The 
styles with exceed- 
ingly soft sponge 
rubber lift are 
urgently ad- 








vised for severe cases, Pain 
stops like magic. Soon 
bands may be discarded 
and feet are well to stay. 
Nearly 2,000,000 now in use. 
Specialists, amazed at re- 
sults, urge them widely. 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
Wear a pair ten days; if not 
delighted, your money re- 
turned, Go to druggist, 
shoe store or chiropodist. 
If they can’t supply you, 

use coupon below and 
pay postman. Write for 
free booklet. 







































1 Trouble starts 
with over- 
strained, weakened 
muscles. Tiny bones 
are displ . Pain 
follows. 


2 band assists 


and strengthens 
muscles, replaces 
bones. Pain stops 


~ instantly. 
4 
=... r.Money back if it fails.... 
Jung Arch Brace Co., 253 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send one pair of braces marked below: 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 


FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
— with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
O BANNER (medium) $2} O WONDER (medium)$1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 


O Money enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. plus postage. 

Shoe Size.. ccocccccce GOO WERMecccccccccccoccoce 
Send Free Booklet 
Name. eens ° 
" Address . PIITTTTIITTTTTTiTtiT TTT eovcee eee ceccees 
City 


Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. Add 25¢ to aboveprices 
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FREE 


a trial 
package of 


CHILEAN 
NITRATE 


ERE is a chance for you to 

try Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
at our expense. Simply fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us. We 
will send you, absolutely free, a 
small package of this nitrogen 
fertilizer—plenty to fertilize 
enough hills of your corn (or any 
other crop) for you to see for 
yourself how much good work 
it can do. 

















Chilean Nitrate—the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer 
has been used 100 years in the 
United States. Nearly a million 
farmers use it as their principal 
fertilizer. It increases both yield 
and quality of your crops. 
Send in the coupon or write a letter. 
No obligation, and it can help you 
make a lot of money. A free book of 
instruction, too. 
1830-1930— One hundred years of 
seryice to American agriculture. 
oe wn i 


CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York City 


I want to try Chilean Nitrate. Send 
me free package. 


Name............. 

Address 

R.F.D. 

My principal crops are: 


No. of acres 


If you write a letter instead of using 
coupon, please mention Ad No. 124-A. 









The Vegetables and Flowers 
ou would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden—read 
all about themin 
Burpee’s Annual 
It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. 
Write for your ANNUAL 


today. It’s free. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
32 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


500 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


PPER WISCONSIN 
Free saemeeer Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1000 FARM BARGAINS 


hundreds of pictures in Strout’s new 136 pg. catalog 
country real estate & farms in 21 states. Just out! 
Free. Write today. STROUT AGENCY, 255-FB Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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The Bug World 
Tunes In 


and cle. th) Is the radio MeSSASC 


the Pests receive 
By Grif McKay 


COUPLE of years ago, the newspapers 

told of insect control in a Wenatchee 
orchard by means of electricity. A net- 
work of wires was strung through the 
orchard and spurs dropped down at in- 
tervals. A patented machine, taking 
current from a 110-volt power line, was 
turned on daily—from 15 minutes to a 
half-hour being a dose. These daily “‘broad- 
casts’’ were not only effective in com- 
bating pests, but they stimulated fruit 
growth. 

That’s the story the newspapers told. 
“Tt’s the bunk,” said orchardists generally, 
and no small number of bug experts. 
Maybe the secrecy surrounding this experi- 
ment had something to do with the recep- 
tion of the story. 

Another story of insect control by elec- 
tricity comes from Faulkner county, Ark. 
One of the men connected with the state 


| =p, 














The broadcasting outfit used at Rutgers 


agricultural college came across this farm. 
One part of a field was wired and the 
other part was not. The farm-owner got 
his idea from France some years ago. 

The college man remarks that crops on 
the wired portion of the field were far 
ahead in vigor and productiveness of those 
on ground not wired. ‘‘He had sweet 
corn, okra, pepper, carrots, lima beans 
and some fruit-trees wired up, and all I 
can say is that there was no sign of insect 
damage on the wired plots, while in ad- 
joining plots not wired there was plenty of 
damage.”” That is the college man’s 
testimony. He adds that it looked so un- 
reasonable he was not inclined to believe 
there was much to it. 


Killing Due to Internal Heat 


OW comes a brand-new story on in- | 


sect control by electric energy. No 
secrecy about this experiment. The ex- 
perimental work was done, and is still 
going on, in the laboratory at Rutgers 
University. Dr. T. J. Headlee, professor 
of entomology and state entomologist, is in 
charge of the work. The machine used is a 
radio-broadcasting outfit that is hooked up 
to the electric-light socket. 

One day not long ago I was an interested 
observer while Dr. Headlee’s assistant put 
this electrical machine, broadcasting bug 
death, through its paces. “Sit here, and 
don’t touch the plates—they get pretty 
warm,” I was advised. 

A bee was placed in a glass test-tube 
(bees were the only insects to be had at 
the time), the tube was suspended between 
the two plates, and the switch was turned 
on. After a few seconds had elapsed, the 


bee ceased to move and settled down to | 


the bottom of the tube—a dead bee. 


Gladiolus 


ay Bulbs IO? 


S ’ 
y Choice mixture of colors; finest 
Named varieties: blooming size. 
10 for 10c; 50 for SOc; 100 for 
$1.00; postpaid. 

Regal Lily 10e 

The finest of all Lilies, hardy 
everywhere, Immense ‘clusters 
of flowers, with individual 
blooms 6 inc hes in len, th; 


slightly suttused ‘with pink and 
a beautiful glow of canary yel- 
low at center. One year old 
bulbs 20c each; 15 for $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Blue Spruce Deve 
4-year oldtrees . . 
3 for $2.00, prepaid. 


Catalog Free 
. Burgess Seed & Plant 
Company 
Dept. 203 B. B. 
Galesburg, Michigan 




























A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse- 4 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen RR 


DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 


Gives ample Power for thorough ff 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 
CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and Full Information. «2 


Cath ww 
STANDARD ENGINE co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia,Pa. NewYork,N.Y. 
3231 Como Ave. 2411 ChestnutSt. 142CedarSt. 





















evuese cx TOMATO 


“Queen of the Market;”” Big Money-Makeri 
Large Solid Fruit; ‘Excellent Canner. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure 
Crop”’ Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Evere 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 


s,Plants 
and Shrubs 
This valuable 184-page book 
tel's how and when to plant. 














Prices lower than ever before. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
Box 49 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





and TREES 


Ornamentals of all kinds cultured 
and grown in ourown nurseries, Hardy, disease-free, 
fully guaranteed in every way. None better, Select 
from our big cz atalog now. Buy at our direct-from-grower 
mg at big savings. Alsoall leading varieties FRUIT TREES, 
ulbs, strawberry and other small fruit plants. Seed Corn, 
Seed Potatoes, etc. Catalog FREE. Send at once— today! 


F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box _— Bridgman, Mich. 








FREE 
CUCUMBER SEED 


Market Growers, con- 
vince yourselves at 
OUR expense. This 
Vigorous. Prolific Cu- 


‘ cumber, a Perfect 
Trade Mark Registered Siac, boa we 


KIRBY CUCUMBER. Green FruitisbestSel- 


ler for Pickling and 
It Stays Green Slicing. Send for your 


Free generous sample and a Copy of our 1930 Catalog (Kirby 
Cucumber and many other Simon Specialties fully. illustrated). 


|. N. SIMON & SON, Seedsmen, “oF Market St., Phila., Pa. cosa 
EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 








d finer vegetables, more 
and better truit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc. All toid by E. C. Vickin 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free on approval, pay- 
able $1 a month it satisfied. 
Send name today and get books 
at publisher's risk. Garden 


- 23 St., New York. Dept. Va2 
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‘“‘What killed the bee?’”’ was my question. 
“Death is due to creation of internal 
temperatures sufficiently high to be 


deadly,”’ I was told in scientific language. | 


Many more questions I asked. Wanting | 


to save quotation marks, I shall not pursue 


| 


the dialog form, but submit a brief sum- | 


mary of information about this experi- 
mental machine and its results: 


Is the Plant Host Affected ? 


HE electrical device is nothing more 
nor less than a radio broadcasting set, 
with wave length of 24 meters, and a fre- 
quency of 12,000,000 times a _ second. 
That’s pretty fast. In this study, it was 


found that insects, such as the honey-bee, | 
house-fly, cucumber-beetle, imported cab- | 


bage-worm and German cockroach, were 
destroyed in less than two and one-fourth 
minutes when exposed to an amperage of 
one and three-fourths. It seemed as if 
the insect absorbed the electric energy 
carried by this wave and transformed it 
and other forms of energy in its body to 
heat. The insects killed were not in direct 
contact with the metals carrying the elec- 
tric charge. This energy was transmitted 
through the atmosphere without any wires 
or any other ordinarily understood con- 
ducting materials. 

The electric power, which was respon- 
sible for the death of these insects, was 
transmitted through the ether. The glass 
tubes in which the insects were confined 
during their exposure to this radio wave 
were cool to the touch, while the insects 
were hot. I was told that the more highly 
organized the nervous system of the par- 
ticular species of insect, the more quickly 
was the lethal degree of internal heat 
reached. 

After it was learned that insects could be 
killed by exposing them to these radio 
waves, the next question was whether the 
plant host, infested by insects, would or 
would not be destroyed by the same treat- 
ment. It was thought that any differential 
between the charge necessary to kill the 
insect and the charge which would destroy 
the plant host would probably appear 
where the amperage was reduced to the 
lowest point. Accordingly, the next step 
was to search for and find that combination 
of wave length and amperage which would 
destroy the insect in the minimum length 
of time with the utilization of the smallest 
amount of electric current. 


Bean-Weevil Killed, Seed 
Unharmed 





LLOWING this problem, a radio- | 


wave-propagation machine, giving vari- 
ations from 5-meter waves to 600-meter 
waves, was obtained. It was found in this 
study that a 280-meter wave with four- 
tenths of an ampere of electric current 
would do the same work in about half 
the length of time, and that any further 
increase in length of wave resulted in a 
longer time being necessary to kill the 
insect. 

Using this combination of wave length 
of 280 meters and four-tenths of an ampere 
of current, it has been possible to destroy 
all stages of the bean-weevil in about three 
minutes, and to leave the bean seed thus 
treated uninjured in its ability to grow. In 
fact, bean seed has been treated with this 
wave at this amperage for a period as long 
as six minutes without any diminution in 
its ability to grow. 

Determination of the effect of this com- 
bination of wave and amperage is now 
going forward upon freshly sprouted seed, 





such as beans, wheat, rye, oats and lentils, | 


but the results are not as yet available. — 
The indications at present are that it 


should be possible to destroy seed- and | 


grain-infesting insects where these insects | 


are affecting these materials in storage, 
without damage to the viability of the 
seed and probably without damage to the 
quality of the grain product. 
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How does 


your garden 


GROW? 


Planted with a Planet Jr. No.25 Combination 


Seeder and Wheel Hoe, your 


straight, evenly spaced rows. The seeder 
opens the seed furrow at the right depth, 
drops the seed, large or small, in a con- 
tinuous row, or in hills, covers and rolls 

it in one quick, easy operation, marking 


the next row at the same tim 


The plants 


clean cutting hoes to root 


weeds. A set of cultivator steels to 
break up crust and loosen the 
soil. A pair of plows for furrow- 


ing and hilling. No wonder 
Planet Jr. Gardens grow and 
flourish with so little work! 


Write for 80-page catalog 
showing Planet Jr. seeders, 


ow straight and true, for the 
seeds are planted at an even depth in a 
narrow straight line. So easy to hoe, 
too, when you remove the seeder and 
slip on the double or single wheel 

hoe attachments. A pair of sharp, 





New Planet Jr. 


Motor Cultivator ij 
Ask your dealer about this 
Planet Jr.Garden Tractor. 
Ask him for catalog orwrite 
us. Convenient terms. 



























garden lies in 


e. 


out 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. Dept. 24-C 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Check which you want: 


t 
! 
i 
1 
wheel hoes, one- and two- : C0 New 80-page Planet Jr. Catalog and Garden 
. booklet. 
horse cultivators for all : 0 Planet Jr. Motor Cultivator Book with time 
farm and garden purposes, I payment plan. 
Mailed free with booklet | . 
i Gecatexcedeendaees 

“Home Gardens—How to |! 
: Address 

1 


Grow What You Eat.” 





Scalecide is celebrating its 

25th anniversary by “cut- 

ting a melon” in the form 

of a big price reduction. Now you 

can buy this quality dormant spray at 

the lowest prices since 1917—and freight paid 

east of the Miss. River. At such low prices you 

can't afford to do without Scalecide. Alone, it 

controls every pest controlled by any dormant 

spray or combination of dormant sprays. And 

it is so simple and pleasant to use. Write today 

for free booklet, “‘Successful Spray ram.”’ 
Please address Dept. 

B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York. 





' °6 per Bhbl. SAVI NG 


on last years prices of 





b 
THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY- 
. _. ’ 


Tremendous price reduct- 
ion makes the cost so Low 
that you are duty-bound 
fo use SCALECIDE this year 








¢ Walsh Garden Tractor 


A For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
Mows 









SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models =~ Catalog .syes 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. s2<1°Talmage Av.Si 


MAKE MONEY WITH MANU 


Turn 


every 
bit of 
vegetable refuse—leaves and rubbish from the garden, straw 


and cornstalks from the farm—into rich artificial manure 
by the simple ADCO process. No live stock. Booklet ,“*Making 
Money with Manure,”’ free. ADCO, 1743 Ludlew St., Phi i 





RED CLOVER $9.00 


White Sweet Clover $3.75, Alfalfa $8.00, Alsike 
$9.00, Mixed Alsike and Timothy $4.50, Timothy $3.25. 
All per bushel. Bags Free. 

Samples and Catalogue upon request. 
STANDARD SEED CO., 11 East Filth $t., Kansas City, Mo. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


Men making $78 to $119 weekly showing home 
owners beautiful 4 color illustrations of our dependable 
guaranteed trees, shru " Pay weekly a ~ 
thing furnished free. Experience unnecessary. Full- 


(Ket. 1885) parttime. Permanent. 
PERRY NURSERIES Desk F-3 Rochester, N. Y. 
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for Every 
Spraying 
Job~- 


OM protecting an 
orchard or saving a -& 
field crop, down to #-—\ 
the simplest job of |, 
whitewashing a fence “.*"> 
—you can turn with 
utmost confidence to 


MYERS 


Spray Pumps 


Ny Spray pumps, rigs and equip- 
ment of every size and kin 
— big Engine Powered types, 
hand operated 
— > Barreltypes, Por- 
' table Wheeled 
| types, small' Tank _types, 
Knapsack aera d Bucket 
val types —the MYERS line 
(Sp includes them all. Leaf 
through the ws fe ERS cata- 
logand you will get a world of good suggestions 
and information as to many profitable uses of 
eoenrig cgnioment, Write today for 
your copy and name of est 
MYERS dealer. — 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. ~ 
51 Orange Street 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Pumps, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
**Pump Builders Since 1870’’ 




















GARDEN TRACTOR. 


,¥ 


Does Garden Plowing, 
Harrowing, Seeding, Cul- 
tivating, Spraying and 
Lawn Mowing.—Also mows hay, 
weeds and other tall growth At- 
tachments instantly interchangeable. 

New improved Tools, Arched Axle, Tool 
Control, Power Turn, Snappy Powerful Mo- 


js of gar- 
deners, florists, poultrymen, nur- 
serymen and suburban farmers 
Time Payment Plan. Write 
GILSON BOLENS MFG. CO. 
1419 Park St. Port Washington, Wis. 








Get Lew Prices 
q on 2 ae Boxes 


and : 
Baskets } 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


Wew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany,Ind, 
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What About Deep P lowing? 


for the fact that farms were moving 

about out in Gaines and Terry counties, 
Tex. They would stay at home for a while 
and then move on to the neighbor’s; maybe 
they would come back, maybe not. 

This sort of thing is discomforting not 
only to the owner, but the neighbor as 
well. It doesn’t, and didn’t, make for good 
crops. If the soil moved away, it might 
take the seed with it or leave it naked, and 
then again it might cover some other seed 
too deep. So this restlessness on the part 
of farm lands out in West Texas wasn’t 
looked on with favor by any one. 

Two things caused this farm moving— 
the land was sandy, and the wind blew. 

The question of a solution of the prob- 
lem was staring every one in the face, even 
so plainly that one who runs, or even 
drives a car, could read. But it took the 
local politicians to read it. Anyway, that’s 
what R. B. Davis, the county agent, says. 
These politicians were the county com- 
missioners of Gaines county. They had 
discovered in grading roads that the sand 
was from 8 to 20 inches deep, and under- 
laid with clay, and when they brought this 
clay up on top of the sand, the sand stayed 
put. It was anchored. 

County Agent Davis studied the appli- 
cation of this idea to farm lands. If it 
worked on roads, why not on farms? He 
got the county commissioners to plow, 
with their road grader and large tractor, 
some experimental plots of farm lands. 
They broke the land from 14 to 18 inches 
deep. 


I COULDN'T write this story, except 


Turned the County Upside Down 


HE results from these first test plots 
showed that deep plowing not only 


| nailed the land down, but brought in- 
| creased crop yields. 


Surprising results 
and a simple solution. 

Then Davis came into my office with the 
idea that if this was good on some small 
plots, it was good for the entire county! 
Could I help him turn his county over— 
up side down—and bury it from 12 to 24 
| inches? Some little job! 

We went into a huddle, and my asso- 


By Dan Scoates 


Texas Experiment Station 


ciates and I gave him all the information 
we had on the subject of large plows for 
deep plowing. He got other advice, wrote 
implement companies, and went back to 
his little problem. He worked another 
year and got some more good results. But 
let’s give Davis a chance to tell part of 
this story: 


Better Corn and Cotton Yields 


HE results of these two years indicate 

that once land is broken deep, if wet, it 
will stand up under dry weather as well as 
land prepared in the ordinary way, and 
apparently longer. It certainly shows that 
deep-plowed land produces a larger and 
more uniform growth of corn, cotton, 
grain, sorghums and field peas. It is quite 
evident that once clay or tight land is 
turned up, it will clod and won’t blow, and 
that early crops are safe on such land. It 
is my belief that this land will hold over 
a period of years if sufficient clay can be 
turned up. 

“Demonstrations in the spring and at 
our field day with various plows and trac- 
tors cause us to favor the 20-inch mold- 
board plows over 26-inch and 28-inch disk 
plows for this work. For land that is 
twelve inches to clay, it seems best to 
break to a depth of 16 or 18 inches. Land 
that is eight or ten inches to clay can be 
broken with a disk plow to a depth of 12 
to 14 inches by the use of six mules or a 
small tractor. Even this relatively shallow 
plowing will reclaim more than 1,000,000 
acres now unsafe for farming.” 

Davis’s solution of the West Texas 
plowing problem shows one of the places 
that deep plowing has a decided benefit; 
it’s profitable, therefore the thing to do. 


Local Conditions Govern Depth 


S a general rule, to plow very deep and 
turn the soil up doesn’t pay. The 
Texas Experiment Station has investigated 
this matter at the home station, as well as 
the Lubbock station. Here are the results 
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of this work as given by E. B. Reynolds, 
of their agronomy division: 

‘In experiments on depth of plowing at 
College Station, the soil was plowed three, 
six, nine and twelve inches deep for cotton, 
corn and oats. 

“The soil that was plov.ed six, nine and 
twelve inches deep made almost identical 
yields—194, 193 and 192 pounds of lint 
per acre, respectively—over a period of 
seven years. The three-inch plowing, 
however, produced a lower average yield, 
179 pounds of lint per acre, during the 
same period. 

“The soil plowed three inches deep pro- 
duced an average of 25.8 bushels of corn 
per acre, as compared with 27.3, 27.9 and 
26.8 bushels per acre for the soil plowed 
six, nine and twelve inches deep, respec- 
tively. 

“In the case of oats, the three-inch 
plowing made the largest average yield— 
23.2 bushels per acre, or about four bushels 
more than the soil plowed six, nine or 
twelve inches deep. 

“‘In the experiments on time and method 
of preparing the seed-bed at Lubbock in 
Northwestern Texas, plowing to a medium 
depth, about seven inches, has given most 
satisfactory yields of cotton and grain 
sorghum over a period of ten years. 

‘All these results at Lubbock indicate 
that a medium depth of plowing will give 
more satisfactory results than deep plow- 
ing; that is, more than seven inches, in 
general farm practise.” 

The results of other experimental work 
done in Kansas, [llinois, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania agree in general with the work of 
the Texas station. That is, a moderate 
depth, from three to six inches, of plowing 
will give the most profit. 

In certain localities, the depth of plow- 
ing will need to be greater, for one reason 
or another. On land infested with corn- 
borer, federal engineers say six inches is 
as shallow as plowing dares be, and eight or 
ten inches is better for effective control 
of this pest. 


 ———— 


Loading and Spreading 
Marl 





ENTUCKY folks, who have marl in 

abundance, have worked out a method 
of applying marl at about half the usual 
cost. The method is, in brief, the use of 
a portable chute, slip scraper, tractor and 
spreader. 

Photo shows tractor drawing a scraper 
load of marl up the chute. Any questions 
about the method? 
write the Kentucky Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky., 
the method. 


qQuea= 


Any questions about making garden? 
Want directions for testing seed corn? 

In doubt about when to prune grapes? 
Know when to spray for codling-moth? 
Amount of hay in stack? Silage in silo? 


Write 


National Service, The Farm Journal 
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SINCE 


HESE loans have been made upon ware- 

house receipts covering the following 
commodities to enable co-operatives to 
carry out their orderly marketing 
programs: 
Wheat, barley, rye, flax, cotton, tobacco, 
wool, rice, broomcorn, red top and alfalfa 
seeds, evaported milk, beans, cheese, olives 
and olive oil, canned and dried fruits, cold 
pack fruits, canned vegetables, hay, pea- 
nuts and other nuts, and honey. 


NEARLY 


Half a Billion Dollars 


(including renewals) 
Have Been Loaned by 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


1923 TO 


85 Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations 
with a membership of more than 1,250,000 individuals 


The interest rate on these loans has aver- 
aged approximately 5%. 

In addition these banks have discounted 
agricultural paper (farmers’ notes) for 
agricultural credit corporations, for banks 
—both state and national — for livestock 
loan companies and other financial institu- 
tions amounting to more than$400,000,000 
including renewals. The Intermediate 
Credit Banks do not make loans directly 
to individuals. 


Write the Editor. Or | 


for a circular describing | 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 








located at , 
© al am NM Yr % 
‘aah a Y Springfield, Mass. New Orleans,La. Wichita, Kan. , > ; > +4 
wate Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. : ~~ 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 








Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Cuts $ 


Write for Liberal Offer 
BAW | DU- ALL lowe, 8 


and camden power job. ie belt ma- 

8 cents an hour to run. 
eturd , easy to handle. Works close to 
— = amage to plants, vege Se yam | 
in ti time and inbor sa — ina — 




















tool control. Gauge w tes depth of cul- 
we - — 8 Reverse gear 
: guarantee. 


Trial Offer? 


0-Da SHAW at our risk. Getour | arracn 
ier Trial Offer and low Direct- 
from-Fact Price before you buy 
any tractor. ostcard brings you 
FREE CATALOG and F ull details. Write teday. 


THE SHAW MFG. CO. 
Div. FJ3 Galesburg, Kansas | 


+» THE — WAY ve 
Is THE RIGHT WAY TO SPRAY 


A non-clog sprayer. Revolving agi- 
tator with brushes cleans suction 
strainers. We make hand sprayers, 
orchard power rigs, traction truck 
crop sprayers. A sprayer for every 
need, high pressure guaranteed. They 
double your dollars. Tell us your 
problems. Our 47 years’ experience 
at your service. 


Insist on “OSPRAYMO” trade-mark 


FIELD FORCE PUMP ¢O., BOX 4, ., ELMIRA, N. YY 


THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 

Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato et | from 
coats lanted in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER T 

Mr. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
“ta second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed the 
First Crop”. A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 

Besides being the Earlfest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 

We sold 100.000 packages last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10c. 
8 pkts. for 25c, 7 pkts. for 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 
GREENS FARMS SEED CO., 252 State St., Westport, Conn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Aroma, Dunlap, Gaate, Klondyke and Missionary 
100 Post paid for $1. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75. 
Mastodon 100, $2.00. Cubts e Plants, 100, 50 cts., 
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20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - - - $1.00 
8 APPLE TREES 4 VARIETIES - - - $1.00 
8 BUDDED PEACH TREES - - - - - $1.00 

All Postpaid, Healthy, well rooted stock, sure to please. 


| Fairbury Nurseries, Box A, Fairbury, Nebr. | 1,000, $3.00. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, E. Chattencoga, Tenn. 
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HENDERSONS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


F you will send us 10 cents, and 

mention where you saw this ad- 
ve rtisement, we will mail you Hender- 
son’s new catalogue, “EVERY- 





THING FOR THE GARDEN,” and 
the new Henderson Z5c Rebate Slip. 
Every Rebate Slip 
Counts as Cash 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, when re- 
turned to us, will be accepted as 25c 
cash payment on any order of Two 


Dollars or over. In addition, we will 
include with your order without charge, 
our Henderson Specialty Collection of 
six of our best-known introductions: 
One packet each of Pon- 
derosa Tomato, Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce, Early Sear- 
let Turnip Radish, In- 
vincible Asters, Brilliant 
Mixture Poppies, and 
Giant Waved Spencer 
Sweet Peas. 
“Everything For 
The Garden”’ 


is the title of our annual 












catalogue. For 1930, it 
is a book of 208 pages, 
with 16 beautiful color 
plates, 192 pages of 
rotogravure in various 
colors, and over. one 
thousand illustrations di- 
rect from actual photo- 
graphs of results from 
Henderson’s seeds—the 
finest and most com- 
plete catalog we ever 
issued. 





PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CorRTLANDT ST. NEw York 





Order Gladioli 
from KUNDERD 


Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book—FREE 


To BE sure of getting genuine 
Kunderd Gladioli send your order 
to Kunderd himself. This is Kun- 
derd’s fiftieth anniversary. His 
Golden Anniversary Gladiolus Book 
is full of surprises. Hundreds of 
gladioli listed. 130 brand-new 
this year. 63 pictured in color. 
Full growing directions. Interest- 
ing gladioli information. Special anniversary collec- 
tions. Use coupon. 


A. E. KUNbDEKD 
219 Lincoln Way West, 





Goshen, Ind., U. S. A 




















Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book. 
OO inentnesnticeniaiee —_ 
Street or R. F. D. _ — — 
City — 
$1500 Per Acre! ! 
One acre of Keith's Super- per, MRS aie 


Mastodon Strawberry 
Plants brings more than 
30 acres of corn—2 sea- 
sons instead of one—from 
one planting. 

Big 


9] Prnsviera 20 Qts. Berries 


Bumper crops of enormous berries—90 ‘ 
days after planting, all summer, all fall and 
next summer and fall—from just one plant- 
ing. No special soil or care required. Prices, $1 © 
for 18 plants, $2 for 40, $5 for 150; postpaid to 
3rd zone (beyond add 10c per each 100 plants for 
each zone). Order direct from this ad. Latest 
Catalog of Small Fruits in colors, free. 
KEITH Bros. “The Strawberry Twins’’ 
Nursery Box 34, Sawyer, Mich. 


6 Two Year Roses, Post Paid $1.69 
3 Peonies, 3 ‘olors, Post Paid $0c 
25 Gladioli, Post Paid 25¢ 
10 Peach Trees, Post Paid $1. pad 
10 Apple Trees, Post Paid $1 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


THE KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc., 150 Vistula Ave., Middlebury, Indiana 
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| Let the Garden supply the SEEDS 


VITAMINS 
By E. R. Lancashire 


Ohio State University 


AT Vegetables for Vitamins’”’ is the 
slogan of the vegetable-grower. It is 
sound advice. No one can say exactly 
what a vitamin is, but what happens to 
the human body when these necessary 
factors are denied it is well known. 
The farm garden can supply all the 
much-needed vitamins in a form very 
easy to take—all except vitamin D, the 


vitamin so essential in prevention of 
rickets. 
Green lettuce is particularly rich in 


vitamin E, the one essential in reproduc- 
tive processes. The vegetables which are 
carriers of all three vitamins A, B and C 
are cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, lettuce, 
peas, spinach and tomatoes. These 
vegetables are the cream of all garden 
crops, as far as the vitamin content is con- 
cerned. Keep the table well supplied with 
these. 

The following list gives the values of the 
various vegetables as vitamin carriers. One 
plus sign indicates the food contains the 
vitamin in small amount; two pluses, 
larger amount of the vitamin; three pluses, 
maximum amount of the vitamin; *, the 
absence of even a small amount of the 
vitamin. 


Vita- Vita- Vita- 
min “A” min “B” min “C” 

Asparagus * 
Beans + + + 4 4 
Beets, root * + 
Cabbage } 1. 4 4 
Carrots ae ae Ls 14 
Cauliflower } 
Ce lery * r * 
Chard, Swiss + * 
Cucumbers + | it 
Eggplant | * 
Endive.... + } 
Kohlrabi * + } 
Lettuce (leaf) + + 4 
Okra * £.. oh * 
Onions * + 4 
Pepper, Green + + =r ewes 
Parsley . * 4 * 
Parsnips. . * * 
Peas a bon ‘it: 
Potato, Sweet + + + i. ih 
Potato, White + + + + + 
Pumpkin ++ + + 
Radish } bel Bae 
Rutabagas. + fo of 5 ok 
Spinach ae ae rie ere 
Squash... + + * * 
Tomatoes + + + ++ oe a 
Turnips * pa ah Es 


The leaders in the list are beans, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflower, cucumbers, lettuce, 
peas, peppers, sweet potatoes, white pota- 
toes, pumpkins, rutabagas, spinach and 
tomatoes. 


C —————__—: } 


More and Earlier Tomatoes 


OW about pinching tips from tomato 

plants to get more early fruit? O. K., 
great stuff, etc., on Earliana, tests at 
Pennsylvania State College indicate. 

Removal of the apical bud from the 
plants when their fourth leaf was about an 
inch long resulted in an increase of 32 per 
cent in the early yield of marketable fruit 
of the Earliana variety over plants which 
were grown normally. Those to be tipped 
were started five days ahead of the ones 
not tipped. 

There was little difference in the early 
yield of tipped and untipped plants of 
Bonny Best and of Chalk’s Jewel. The 
self-pruning, early varieties, Fargo and 
Viking, produced less early marketable 
fruit than Earliana. 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 1 We will mail tpaid one 

package each of EarlyArrow- 
head Cabbage, 60 Day Tomato, Self- 
Growing Celery, Princess Radish, Fuller- 
ton Market Lettuce, and 12 Varieties 


N\ Choice Flower Seeds. 
Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and packing and 
receive the a e “‘Famous Get 
Acquainted Collection’ and our 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 
Great Northern Seed Co. 
, ~~ 333 Rockford, Dlinois 


























New 1G rapes, —y Sey 
Shrubs 


Grapes. Fredonia, 
Sheridan, Portland, 
Ontario, Champagne. 

Raspberries. Viking, 
Gooseberry. Poorman. 
Asparagus. Washington Rust- 

















Latham 


proof 
Strawberry. Mastodon, everbearing 
Shrubs. Beauty Bush, Philadelphus Virginal, 


FY pShrut Talisman Rose, Red-leaved Barberry, 


Free Catalogue, listing these and others 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 19, Fredonia, N. Y. 


SEEDS own 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 
5 Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 1 O Cc 
allsummer. Mailed Postpaid for 
One packet each of Petunias 89 varieties, 
boa 27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Garden 
Pinks 58 kinds, Snapdragon 7 75 best varieties. 
Guaranteed to Please 


Order today. Send 10c to help pay 
‘shove ong packin and receive i 
he a 





305 varieties 
over 20 oe and my new bar- 
gain Seed and Plant Book. 


Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 941 Rockford, Illinois 


Save Money 


Buy Fruit Trees Direct 
No Commissions to Pay 
Write for FREE Catalog illustrated 
in Nature’s colors. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries 
2201 Cherry St. Dansville, N. Y. 





















per Faribault Strain is the result of 
ears of selective breeding. per- 
Fecta globe ah fy red in color and 
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; Ib. $2.50. 
FREE: ™. ith a 25¢ order from this ad, we 
. wir include a free 15¢ packet of 


ter. oney maker 
Sor macket. Pkt.: es ounce 25 ¢; 4 Ib.75 ¢ 


Nu-Life Plant Food to pe ag your garden 
and house plants. Send fo 
Also ask for our FREE 1930 Seed Book—every- 
thing for the garden and farm. 

FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
115 First Ave. Faribault, Minn. 






is Jung's 


s 
Wayahead. 
Big red fruit 
ripe as early 
as July 4th 


Nothing earlier to be had anywhere. Regular price 
15¢e per pkt. but to introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds 
will send a pkt. of this Tomato and Cucumber, Carrot, 
Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, Garden Pinks, 
Giant Zinnias and Ruffled Giant Sweet Peas if you 
will enclose 10c coin to Pay, postage and _ packing. 
A coupon entitling you to 10c worth of seeds F 
free with each collection. Our handsome 
colored catalog is full of bargains in oe, tee and 
Pryde andis sent free. Many new seeds f 

J.W. JUNG SEED Co., Sta. Fy RANDOLPH, wis. 


KINKADE GARDEN =e 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO x 
1078 §=331d Ave., SE, Minacapolis, Minn. 


EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Lettuce, Tomato, 
Potato, Pepper Plants. Safe delivery guaranteed. Write for 
price list. Piedmont Plant Co., Box 624, Albany, Ga. 
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Lhree Helping HANDS | 


HE first one is a nail-pulling aid, 
made of a piece of light gas-pipe six 
or seven inches long. I heated the 
central portion of it to a hammering heat 
and pounded about two and one-half inches 
of the center of the piece into a flat por- 
tion with the sections at each end left 
round. One of the round portions should 





be a little longer than the other, so you 
can grasp it and move it around. 

The pipe ends at each side of the hammer 
afford a stiff but revolving foundation for 
the hammer head as it is turned by the 
handle, giving a greater amount of leverage 
and protecting the wood back of the nail. 
Mighty handy, this device is, when clean- 
ing nails out of old soft lumber, as small 
nails often get rusted in very tight. 


HE second helper is a shipping package 

made from a section of inner tube. One 
of our machines broke down, and there 
were some small parts which had to be 
sent in for repair or renewal. A shipping 
package was made in a hurry by cutting 
off a piece of an old inner tube and cleat- 


ing each end with two small wooden 
pieces. Better than rustling around to 


J 
F 











make or dig up a pox, or risk the parts 
with any kind of paper wrapping. 

This same device can be used for sending 
samples of soil, seed or limestone for testing 
or analysis. 


HE third helping hand is an ice-pick 
made by pointing the end of an old 
tractor valve. The stems on most of the 
valves are quite long, even after you have 








cut off the portion through which the cot- 
ter key-hole passes. With the head of 
the valve in the palm of the hand, you 
can deliver anything from a “pick” to a 
blow. Frank W. Bentley 
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Some More New MACHINERY 


CANNING the announcements of 

builders of various kinds of farm 
equipment, we frequently find machines 
and devices that embody new principles, 
or are intended for new duties. 

Such machines may fairly be called 
new, as distinct from those which are 
merely improved models of well-estab- 
lished types. 

Some which have come to our atten- 
tion recently, and which we are inclined 
to think may be new and interesting to 
many readers, are given below. 


The Ohio manure-spreader makes use of 
the automobile type of axle in front. This 
permits a short turn and prevents pole 
whipping when the wheels go over stones 
or rough ground, the Ohio folks say. The 
whiffietree is mounted on a draft head 
which slides back and forth on the pole. 
Pull is direct from whiffletree to wheel 
spindles. The pole serves only as a guide. 


The Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany builds a tractor which has two new 
features. One is an extra forward speed of 
20 miles an hour. The other is a simple 
method of replacing steel wheels used for 
field work with rubber-tired wheels. “‘With 
extra speed and rubber tires this tractor 
can be used to pull trailer or wagon over 
the highway,” the manufacturers state. 


prey me new in sprayers is the so-called 
Liqui-Duster put out by Niagara Sprayer 
and Chemical Company, Inc. The new 
principle in this machine is, briefly, blow- 
ing the spray material on the tree. The 
spray material is fanned through a short 
nozzle. To quote from the manufacturer’s 
literature, “A centrifugal pump is supplied 
with the spray material by gravity from 
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the tank. The only duty of this pump is 
to carry the material to the nozzle. Here 
the material is caught by the air blast 
from the fan and is broken up into fine 
microscopic particles and blown onto the 
fruit and foliage in a perfect fog.” 


A new garden tractor brought out by the 
Planet Jr. people has what is called ‘‘pump 
handle” tool control. The handles are 
cut in the middle and hinged so they can 
be pumped up and down. The upper part 
is connected to a yoke between the handles. 
Pumping the handles (at the same time 
letting them sway to the side) steers the 
wheels. The oairaian frames are at- 
tached ahead of the wheels. This feature, 
the manufacturers point out, makes pos- 
sible instant and positive control of the 
tools. The attachments bolt to tool- 
holders which are fastened to the tool bars. 


The Hinman Milking Machine Company 
has a machine i in which, say the manufac- 
turers, “the release of vacuum between 
pulsations is complete. There is a positive 
rest period for the very essential recircula- 
tion of blood. The diaphragm principle 
employed in the New Hinman eliminates 
condensation, the thing that made sanita- 
tion difficult.” 


We do not have detailed information on 
prices of these pieces of equipment in 
different parts of the country, freight 
charges, etc. Your local implement dealers 
most likely have all these details. 

But of course we are always glad to be 
of service in answering inquiries. We are 
firm believers in the necessity of ne | 
every farm equipped with the latest an 
best machines adapted to its particular | 
needs. 
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—made easily running 
McNess “Chain Store on Wheels” 


If you have a car and a good reputation and are 
willing to work, we can start you at once in the 
best paying job you've ever had. 


se Our Capital to Start 
We supply stock of goods on credit without inter- 
est so you can start at once. You give your custom- 
ers bigger values, oversize packages and quick 
delivery to their doors of 241 products—all neces- 
sities. All are of finest oy and fresh from our 
big su — factory. You have no boss—no lay-off, 


and one 5 pay ev day you work. For example, 
Good of Iowa sells $275 a week; Sites of Maryland takes in 
$250 a week. Hundreds are making $150 to a month. 


Why not use your car to raise your pay? Ask od free book 
on “‘How to run a McNess ‘Chain Store heal ny 
— is is a anes 

Write Quick—For Your County 2°05 S portunity tor 

any man wanting out-of-doors an Dey No previous 

experience needed. We m +> 4 liberal advertising, furnish 
ore ae, a samples, etc., to help you get started right 

rite today 


FURST & THOMAS, Dept. 519, Freeport, Minois 
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MULCHER- WEEDER ROTARY HOE -CULTIVAION 


—does a whole day’s work in an 
poe = rotary : Pega out the 
volving cleans 
weeds, but works the soil into a fine mois- 
penne = Fn mulch. Tool also has 
, Tooth Cultivator Shovel 8, Scuffle Knife and 
leaf ggg bo for safe cultivation of larger 
plants. Write for Free Folder today. 


ROWE MFG. CO., 760 Adams St. Galesburg, 
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vegetables for health and profit. Flowers for 
beauty end piessure. _ a AL 
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When answerin aivestianiettn say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Makes Money 
Twice a Day 
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365 Days a 


Year 
for 15 ro 30 Years 


A good cream separator is 
the most profitable machine 
on the farm and a | 


DeLaval 
Separator 


is the best separator in the 
world. That's why there are 
more in use than all other 
makes combined. 


=———_ SEND COUPON —_— 


i THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR uu., Dept. 1672 


New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


( Separator [] 


? Please send me, without ob- 


: ligation, full information on | ade anak 
; Pe iissntsicccisinnrectctssenasinauissvadseiiawediiioradiaiiet 
| RECN MCR ET STEN eR 
' 
i sasscsciceers AS ee No. Cows........ 











ESTABLISHED IN 1800 


PaO cecal 


Factory 
Single Cash 
Trial Bag 


ffer! 











50 Ib. Bag 
$ 
Less than 5c worth 40 
saves a gallon of milk 144 —_— 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original or 
milk substitute to just one calf—then 100 lb. Bag 


compare results—see what you save. 
This special factory cash trial bag $4.75 
These 


offer is good ae J if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Order today or write for 
Free Envelope Sample and Expert Prices f.o. b. 
Advice on Calf Raising—free. factory only 
Dealer Distribution Wanted 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 5883, Waukegan, Ill. 


ELECTRI Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC- 
TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 


Trucks save 

high lifts. Ap 
Write for (2 = 
Free Cat- (2 ey \ 
alog to- % NS 

day. 


ElectricWheelCo. 12 ElmSt., Quincy, lil. 


Oo | Cc CHESTER WHITE and DUROC JERSEY 
s Se ® Boars, Bred Gilts ‘Pigs no kin). Pedi- 
eed. Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. Start the 
y or girl right with some registered stock. 

FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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| side if desired. 


| advantage. 
| draft ventilation never gives satisfaction. 


Cow Comfort brings 
Cash 


of going out in the cold, to drink from a 
water-tank, where her body will become 
chilled, particularly if the water is ice 
cold. 

Dairymen say that water-bowls save 
feed because warm water requires less fuel 
to warm it up to body temperature. With 
these advantages in mind, in addition to a 
distinct saving in labor required to care 
for the cows, dairymen often declare that 
water-bowls pay for themselves in a year’s 
time. 

But whether they do that or not, the 
fact remains that they are an excellent 
investment. Dairymen who are not ready 
to put in a full line of equipment often 
install water-bowls because of the returns 
which they pay. The installation of some 
type of water-supply system is not diffi- 
cult. 

Mention should also be made of that 
section of the barn in which the calf pens, 
maternity pens and bull pens are located, 
because of its importance to the future 
of the herd. Calves require cleanliness 
and light if they are to escape the ills of 
calfhood, and these factors can well be 
kept in mind when their stalls are planned. 
A pen 10 x 10 feet can be equipped with 
five stanchions and a manger along one 
Sometimes manger or 
anti-sucking guards are used for the sake 
of protecting a calf’s ears from his hungry 
neighbors. 


Continued from 
page 34, 


Power Ventilation the Newest Thing 


E can hardly place too much emphasis 

upon the importance of the bull pen, 
for upon it depends satisfactory handling 
of the sire of the herd. If the bull is able 
to take a certain amount of exercise and 
at the same time look out over the rest of 
the herd from a pen which is well lighted 
and strong, he will be better satisfied and 
less likely to become ugly than if locked 
up in a stanchion or shut in a dark, 
cramped pen. 

The newest and most outstanding of all 
in barn equipment is power ventilation. 
Electrically operated ventilators have just 
recently come into use on a practical scale, 
but they promise to do great things in the 
future for the dairy industry. 

Ventilation powered by electricity will 
have all the benefits to cow health of the 
natural-draft type now commonly used. 
Mechanical control will make ventilation 
more positive and less difficult to operate 
during unfavorable weather. Happily, 
also, the cost of installing a power system 
will be much less—possibly only half as 
much. 

It is a commonly recognized fact that 
the right kind of ventilation is an essential 
to high production, but men have not 
always agreed as to just why air control 
in the barn is so important. According to 
our best present-day sources of informa- 
tion, the most important point to keep in 
mind in ventilating a barn is not the re- 
moval of foul air, but rather the control of 
temperature within reasonable limits. 

Sudden temperature changes in the barn 
hurt production. A good ventilation sys- 
tem must therefore keep the inside tem- 
perature fairly uniform—no matter what 
the thermometer or the wind*tmay be 
doing outside—as well as furnish a fresh, 
healthful supply of air for the herd. 


What Does Power Ventilation Offer? 


N the matter of temperature control, 
power ventilation has a fundamental 
This does not mean natural- 


A good system, properly installed, does 
give excellent results. Well built modern 















Complete, portable milk- 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it around , >” 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8S Months “~< 
to Pay! lg 


& 






Choice of alee 

Gas Engine — 

or Electric bs fF ; 4 . f| 

motor; alsoa \/} cA 4 

hand machine. a 4 (99) 
VD 

New Milker 

Astounding rock-bottom price (offer only 


where we have no salesman or agent.) Milks 2 
or 3 cows at once right into your own oeing 
can. No extra pails to handle and to wash. An 
the best milker for you and for your cows just 
because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


Burton Page Co. $2755.57" "cnicasc, m. 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details, 





Heals the teat 
—keeps it open 


Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators, for 
Spider, Obstructions, Cut and Bruised Teats, 
Hard Milkers. They are flexible, bend with 
the teat and will not break. Havea deep yield- 
ing surface of soft, absorbent texture, fit 
large or small teats, and carry the 
medication to the seat of the trouble. 
STERILIZED packed in medicated 
ointment. Beware of imitations with stiff, 
fibre cores that may 
break or puncture teat Soft, absorb- 
and with hard, rough ent texture>> 
surface, irritating and 
capable of carrying little ¢,,471 round- 
or no medication into oa pe easy 
the teat canal. re ineeré 

A large jar of Dr. 
Naylor Dilators will 
be mailed, postpaid, 
for $1.00 if your 

| 








dealer cannot sup- 

ply you. 

H. W. Naylor Co. 
Dept. 1 

Morris 


Dr. Nas#ier Dilators 


The only soft-surtace dilators 











N. Y¥. 

















s > I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliy- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1503, Milwaukee, Wis. 





+S MEAC co 
WITHOUT Sure 
to give 
Satisfaction 
Kills rats, mice, moles and 
gophers with ne odor. It mummifies them and they dry uP in their 


nests. 3 , $1.00a can. Get it at your dealer. or we will send di- 
rect for 5c extra. Sold by jardware, Pet and General 


Stores. ESSENTIAL MFG. CO. 316 Market St. Phila., Pa, 


When answering advertisements say, 
*T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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barns, tight and insulated as they are, 
must be ventilated in some way. A hap- 
hazard system, such as opening doors and 
windows, was long ago found unsatisfac- 
tory because it can not be controlled. Wind 
blowing through open windows causes 


drafts, and unless an attendant is con- | 


stantly on hand, the barn temperature 
may change greatly in a few hours. 
Scientific natural-draft ventilation has 
done much to overcome these evils in the 
past, and will continue to make life more 
pleasant for many a herd, but power ven- 


tilation promises to do the same job a | 


little better. 

The advantages of power ventilation 
are, briefly, more positive control of air 
flow and temperature, and lower cost of 
installation. Its chief disadvantage is 
that it can not be used on farms which are 
not electrified—although it can be oper- 
ated with current from an individual plant 
as well as “high line’? power. The cost of 
electricity used by a power system will 
vary, of course, in individual cases, but 
indications are that it will amount to 
something in the neighborhood of one cent 
per cow per day. 

A mechanically ventilated barn requires 
no outtake flues; in other words, the fan 
which blows air out of the barn is sub- 
stituted for outtakes. This explains the 
greatly reduced cost of installation. A 


power system consists of intakes to admit | 


air, an electrically driven fan to force air 
out, and a thermostat to regulate the rate 
of air flow. 

Although it is quite easy to become en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of power 
ventilation, a word of caution may well be 
in order. It is important to remember 
that the mere installation of an electri- 
cally operated fan in the barn does not 
make a ventilating system. The primary 
objectives of ventilation—namely, control 
of temperature, humidity and air condi- 
tions in the barn—are still the same and 
ean not be disregarded when mechanical 
power is substituted for gravity. 


Don’t Forget Insulation 
NSULATION, like air control, is a boon 


companion of ventilation—in fact, a | 


part of ventilation. In a cold climate, 
insulation of the barn is almost a necessity 
if temperatures are to be controlled. There 
is a possibility that power ventilation will 
not require quite as much insulation as 
natural draft for successful operation, but 
whether or not this is true will have to be 
determined experimentally in the future. 
From the standpoint of self-protection, 
if for no other reason, it is an advantage to 
the dairyman to be familiar with these 
essentials of good ventilation. The good 
dairyman has no use for ‘‘75 per cent ven- 
tilation.’”’ He can chop a hole in the wall 
or open a window and have “75 per cent 
ventilation” without going to any expense. 
No doubt remains about the attitude of 
dairymen toward power ventilation. They 
are already demanding it in many sections. 


At least three experiment stations have | 


projects under way at present to learn 
more about its possibilities and the correct 
installation of power systems. 


| 


New Turkey Book 


(i poults be raised in battery brood- 
ers? Yes, says Charles Wampler, in 
his recent book on turkey methods. 
Charles was a county agent for twelve 
years, then resigned and went into the 
turkey business in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. His daughter Ruth, 4-H Club 
girl who has won prizes on turkeys at the 
Madison Square Garden Show, has had a 
big part in developing the flock. ‘‘Modern 
Methods” is the keynote of Wampler’s 
success, and those are the methods out- 
lined in his book. 
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Keep up the Milk-Flow... 


ODERN dairvi 3 
DERN dairying cannot af keep down 
the losses 


disorders of the udder or teats. At 
the first sign of trouble use BAG 
BALM. The quick results are amaz- 
ing—often clearing up nagging in- 
juries between milkings. 

BAG BALM is a double-action 
healer. Combined with a refined 
medicated ointment is a remarkable 
penetrating antiseptic oil—made by 
an exclusive process controlled by 
us. This oil penetrates deeply, 
carrying into the delicate tissues the 
soothing, healing medication. No 
harmful or unpleasant ingredient— 
it cannot taint the milk. 

Cuts, Chaps, Cracked Teats and 
surface hurts are usually cleared up 
in a few hours. For treating Caked 
Bag, Inflammation, Cow Pox and 















other stubborn ills BAG BALM is 
a safe and effective aid. 

BAG BALM is inexpensive to use; 
large 10-ounce package goes a long 
way—costs only 60¢. At feed, drug, 
hardware and general stores. Mailed, 
postpaid, if dealer is not supplied. 
Ask for valuable 32-page Cow Book 
—FREE. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
prompt — from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Latest Catalog Free on Request 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1311 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Make Money? )°ecnin"s\dar., Doss pore 













K than 10 men. Otte opera > 
Falls trees — sews Trane es 4-hp. engine for oth 
work. 30 DAYS TRIAL. Write tor FREE book. Shipped 
from factory or nearest of 4 


Studyairplanes,motors and all aeronautical subjects 
as taught by experts in Universal Aviation Schools— 
world’s largest system of schools for flying training. 


“Maar avanes} Write for complete information, 

| <3 | UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 
Division of The Aviation Corporation 

= 1162 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. St.Louis, Mo. 





OTTAWA MFG. CO. 991 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 





> NEWTON'S . Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 


er, Worms. Most for cost. 














f. Two cans satisfactory for 

. Heaves or money back. $1.25 

, — per can. Dealers or by mail. 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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WORLD’S RECORD 
COW ... milked by 
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Wincowis Mandy Home- 
stead, No. 986,449, pure- 
; bred Holstein owned by 
Like the Earl Hughes, of Neenah, 
Wis., produced 853.1 Ibs. 
of butter and 20,114.2 
Ibs. milk (twice a day milk- 
ing), in 365 days — a 
world’s record for a four- 
year old cow. 
This cow was milked ex- 
clusively by a Universal 
Natural Milker throughout 
the year, under very ordi- 
nary farm conditions, prov- 
ing beyond any doubt the 
ractical value of the 
niversal, 
If you are still milking by 
hand — of using unsatis- 
factory milking equipment 
— you can profit by the 
experience of Mr. Hughes 
and some 40,000 other 
Universal users — the 
equivalent of 75,000 sin- 
_— gle milking units. 

Mail the coupon for full particulars. 
THE UNIVERSAL MILKING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. F. J. Waukesha, Wis. 
Eastern Factory Branch: 

125 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
















THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE Co. 
Dept. F. J., Waukesha, Wis. 
I milk........ cows. I have electricity No [] Yes [J 
Send me free catalog and full information 
as to size and type outfit you would 
recommend for my needs. It is under- 
stood this places me under no obligation. 
Name i 
8s we) oS er idea 
co... UL oe : 
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—best and cheapest means of 


Tag your stock 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request, 

F. S. Burch & Co., 1917 Clifton Ave., Chicago 

















OMEN like the close- 
skimming New Amer- 
ican Separator. Watch-ty pe 
pivot ball-bearing and scientifi- 
cally balanced bow! maketurn- 
ing so easy! ‘It certainly isthe 
separator for women,'’saysJohn 
Rivinius, of Alberta, ‘‘ourl2-year ea 
oldgirlturnsthrough milkfrom ' 
10 cowsand likes it fine!"’**Turn- 
ingthe American is more like play 
than work,’’ writes J.A. Shackleton, Mis- 
souri. Others say; ‘‘Easiest running 
separator | ever owned’’.* ‘our 10-year @ 
old child maintains speed wi ad 


e . 
new MINCUCHM 
SEPARATOR 


Exclusive New Patented Invention now makes it the close- 
skimming wonder. Gets all the cream. Stainless stee! discs, few 
gerty.cacy to getat..make the American EASIEST TO CLEAN! 

nd your name and address today for Big New I!lustrated Cat- 
slog giving new freight paid prices that save you $30 to $50. Also 
Lifetime Guarantee, 30-day Trial Offer and Easy Terms. Use 
coupon below, or a post-card wil! do. Send tod-y. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


® AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. The Old Reliable. Since 1894 
Dept. 33, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 

Dep .33, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Il. 

Send FREE your Latest II!ustrated Catalog on New Amer- 
ican Separators with Letters from owners. 


Name 
Post Office__ 








Please print name and address) AS-3 
SSSSSSSSSSSETSSSSHSSHEESSEEEEEHEHEEER HEE e eee 
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Pasture for HOGS 
Llishh Essential 
By E. N. Bressman 


Spe Sar cage are finding that it is 
profitable to use considerable pasture 
for both economical and rapid gains on 
pigs. In addition, hogs are usually more 
healthy and thrifty when carried on pas- 
ture. Most growers are agreed that pasture 
of some kind is essential, but they some- 
times differ in regard to which crop to use. 

The Missouri Experiment Station says 
alfalfa is the best hog pasture, but that it is 
closely followed by red and alsike clover, 
rape, or oat and rape mixtures. Bluegrass 
is the best permanent hog pasture for most 
sections of Missouri. Best results in Mis- 
souri tests have been secured with blue- 
grass during late spring, early summer and 
fall. The chief drawback of bluegrass is 
that it languishes during the summer. 

Sorghum and sudan grass were of value 
as emergency pasture crops for hogs. 
However, they do not produce so well as 
other pasture crops. Rye and wheat are of 
value in the fall and early spring. In the 
Missouri trials, soybeans and field peas 
were not satisfactory for hog pasture. 

It should not be expected that hogs can 
be fattened economically on pasture alone. 
A complete and well balanced ration for 
pigs on pasture is essential. Shade, water 
and other essentials should be furnished 
when hogs are on pasture. Rotation of 
pastures, along with treatment to get rid 
of parasites, is essential to healthy pigs. 


[The feeding methods used by ton-litter 
producers offer some good pointers to the 
folks who want to make money with hogs. 
We learn that Earl Colville, whose record 
was printed in January, fed a commercial 
supplement to his pigs, and also to his 
brood sows. Colville’s record, for a herd 
so large, is truly remarkable, from stand- 
point of gains made and cost.—Editor.] 


Qh 


Gold Medals for Lambs 


N 1929, there were 17 gold medals 
awarded Indiana sheep-breeders who 
made the Gold Medal Sheep Club, or- 
ganized seven years ago. 
Lindley Baker, Cambridge City, Ind., | 
one of the 1929 winners, set a new record 
for percentage of lambs raised in a single 
flock. His figure was 169 per cent. This | 
figure is derived from number of ewes at | 
beginning of the lambing season, and num- | 
ber of lambs raised to the date when 

official weights are taken. 

Warren Bulloch, Muncie, Ind., made 
the other record—an average weight of 
9814 pounds per lamb by June 27, for 
lambs born in February and March. 
Bulloch has had the record for heaviest 
weight per lamb in all seven years the 
club has been in existence. Bulloch raised | 
43 lambs from 31 ewes; Baker, 49 lambs 
from 29 ewes. | 


. ————_—. ] 


Grinding Checks Waste | 


EFUSAL of coarser parts of hay and 
fodder sometimes represents consider- 
able waste in feeding. In feeding soybean 
hay, as much as 20 per cent will not be 
eaten; one farm in Tennessee reports 50 
per cent loss. Perhaps the biggest loss 
comes in corn fodder. Indiana tests show 
55 per cent of the fodder refused. 
The percentage of loss can be cut down 
a great deal by running these roughages 
through a feed mill. In the Indiana tests 
referred to, the refusal of corn fodder was 
cut down to 3 per cent by grinding. 


| 
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Saves you mth 
DOLLARS : 
Keeps your 
HORSES 

Working and Earning 


Growths, ills and injuries can be treated quickly, 
effectively; swellings reduced, lameness ended with 
KENDALL’S—the famous prescription, used for 
over 50 years in the stable. No blistering or sores 
from its use. Does not remove hair. A powerful, 
penetrating rub, antiseptic, healing, stimulating, 
KENDALL'S Counter-Irritant is the standby of 
horse owners. $1.25 and 65¢ sizes at druggists or 
postpaid from DR. B. J. 
KENDALL CO., 10 
Main Street, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. 












50: BOOK FREE 


84 pages of latest veteri- 
nary data on all ailments 

handy size — invaluable 
to horsemen. Write for it. 





‘SX TH 
KENDA SPAVIN 


Counter -Irritant 


















Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful bed 4 ——— aeette, i 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. >= 


tod Down After ~—EF 
30 Days Free Trial 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 

Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 

features, Write at once for Big New Special! Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


H. B. Babson, U. $. Mor. 
2843 West 19th Street. . 25-03, Chicago, Ulinols 
2445 Prince Pbernewey. Calle 


De 
Street, Bernetey, 
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Healing Ointment 


i Ta Money Back Guarantee 
MAN Corona Wool Fat Ointment quickly 
heals and soothes Cuts, Scalds, Burns 

(0) ae or Wourds of any kind. Works like magic 
on Caked Udders, Sore Teats, also Sore 
Shoulders, Necks, Barb Wire Cats, Collar 

Boils, Scratches. Sold by your druggist 


witha money oe guarantee. Two 


sizes, 65c and $1.25. Order from us if 
druggist can’t supply. Book of uses 
Free. Write. 

CORONA MFG. CO. 
40 Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 





Money Back 
If it Fails 






A horse with heaves can’t do 
its full share of work. Get 
rid of the heaves and you --* 
have a horse worthits <7” 
full value in work or in morieg. Send toda 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS ; 
1.00 per package, postpaid). Also sure-fire tonic V 
to build up rundown horses. OUR BIG FREE Veterinary 
tells about new treatments for many diseases, 
Fite today. FLEMING BROTHERS, Chemists 
B-2 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lect Cow's A\ppetite 
determine Roughage 
By Ford S. Prince 


OW is the time to be thinking about 
roughage for the dairy herd next 
winter. Even in times of good milk prices, 
the dairyman who ties himself to the 
grain-bag with no thought for the palat- 
ability of the roughage of his cows may 
come out at the end of the year with 
figures approaching red ink on his ledger. 
Grass is a cow’s natural food. Man’s 
aim for high milk-production has made it 
necessary to feed grain in order to get 
more nutrients into the cow’s stomach 
with which to make the milk. There is, 
of course, a limit to the amount of grain 
that can be profitably fed to cows. Beyond 
that limit, either the food is entirely wasted 
or the extra stimulation is unprofitable. 

A cow knows by instinct as soon as she 
gets her muzzle into the manger where the 
most inviting wisp of hay is, and she will 
seek that out first. Crops should be chosen, 
seeded and harvested on the dairy farm 
with the cow’s appetite as the first thought. 
The general principles are about as follows: 

High protein roughage is more palatable 
than that with a low protein content. 
This means that on a dairy farm, legumes 
should occupy first place on the cropping 
system. 

Grass crops cut for hay should be har- 
vested early for higher protein and palat- 
ability. Samples of grass hay cut June 20, 
July 4 and July 20 and analyzed here at 
the New Hampshire Experiment Station 
during the past summer yielded 6.9 per 
cent, 5.8 per cent and 4 per cent respec- 
tively. We noted a distinct difference in 
the ease of grinding these samples when 
they were prepared for analysis, the earlier- 
cut grass grinding much more easily. 


. 


Safety Bull Pen 


F you're building a safety bull pen, and 

want to know whether it is right, go up 
in an airplane and take a look before you 
put the roof on the shed. If it looks like 
the photo, it is all right. 

You will see that it is not necessary for 
the attendant to go in the pen or shed at 
any time. The door from shed to pen is 
on a sliding track and can be opened and 
closed by a rope. The gate to breeding 
rack is Shown half-way open. When the 
bull is in the yard or shed, the door is 
closed to the post nearest you. It opens 
to post at outer side of breeding rack. 

Any questions about building the pen 
and shed? Write Stock Editor for bill of 


materials and sketches. 
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Calving 


OW often have you lost wholly or 
partially the productive services of a 
good cow because of some disorder or 
disaster at freshening? What a hole it 
makes in your milk profits! And it might 
have been avoided. The system of even 
a healthy cow cannot meet the calving 
ordeal without a severe shock. After a 
winter of barn-feeding, when resistance 
is certain to be at low ebb, definite con- 
ditioning is indicated. It is the one sen- 
sible, money-saving course. 
KOW-KARE will lift from your shoul- 
ders many of your worries. It should be 
added to the feed of every cow, two or 
three weeks before and after freshening. 
This concentrated formula of Iron, the 
great builder and blood purifier, plus 
potent medicinal herbs and roots, acts 
directly on the digestive and regenerative 
organs—helps put the cow in the physical 
vigor to perform her functions normally 
and without accident. KOW-KARE is 
used in leading dairies throughout the 
Country as a regular preparation for calv- 
ing. Full directions are on the package. 
As a general conditioner, to prevent 
diseases, and to aid the cow to convert 
her food into full milk yield, KOW-KARE 


enjoys a wide reputation. At a cost of a 





~when a cow 
needs a friend 





few cents a day per cow, appetite and di- 
gestion are improved, assimilation speeded 
up, vigor to resist or recover from dis- 
orders are visibly promoted. 

KOW-KARE is sold by drug, feed, 
hardware and general stores, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes. 

Write for FREE copy of valuable 32- 
page Cow Book. Tells what to do when 
cows are sick. A real reference book. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept. 3, Lyndonville, Vermont 





THE CONCENTRATED COW CONDITIONER 
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ider Agents Wanted 


Select from 44 Styles, colors and sizes Anes > 
lead Bicycles. Ride and exhibit sample 


RANGER and make money. ase 
Factory to Rider: *,"| vise % 


Free Trial, direct from FACTOR 
Ane Dh, offers. Easy Payments. Wace 


lamps, horns, wheels, is cuzin 
Tires: ment, and glen ual price. 
Established 36 years. 


Mead 3 omy Wat es 


Steel Wheels 


r than any other wheels, 
figuring years owe. Make CcOosT 
any wagon good as new. 
down—easy to load. No aula 


EMPIRE tiie: Co., box 22 Guisey.an 
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Drive, AlemiteGreasing,etc., 
high spr 
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ACHES & PAINS 
Quick Relief With. 


JAPANESE. OIL 


“Don’t Let Pain Keep You At Home” 

Used by millions < = busy goog 5 aste ad of Hot 
Water Bags, Elec 
Stick; Plaste rs for RHE UMATISM, SE SURALGIA, 
SORE MUSCLES, SPRAINS, STIFF JOINTS, 
CHEST COLDS, CONG ESTION, SORE THROAT. 
Rub it on or breathe antiseptic vapere for bead colds. 
Generates a ple 7 t cootung warams et drives out pain 

mor u 

y ph ous bebind it. At Drug or General Stores, 








When answering edvsstiooments say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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horse=-power 


Half a team is as bad as none. When 
it’s time for spring plowing, you have 
to get to work and stay at work—you 
need 2 horse-power. Time and money 
are saved if you take care of sprains, 
SPAVIN, ringbone, shoulder and foot 
troubles—horses work while becom- 
ing sound with guaranteed 
SAVE-the-HORSE 
TREATMENT 
Usedby amillion horse owners. It isthe 
successful, humane, easy home treat- 
ment for hard cases. Every bottle with 
signed guarantee. Famous in every 
country. 

FREE! Send now for the greatest horse 
book ever given away. Tells how to locate and 
treat all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, 
and proof that “Save-the-Horse” makes good, 
all sent free. Write today. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Your druggist has “Save-the-Horse” or gets it 
almost overnight—hardly a day’s delay in 


getting horses back to work. Or, order direct. 
Take no substitute. 





Self-Feeding, Non-Clogging,. 


Ball-Bearing, fe 4 


Run in Oil. i: 
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GEHL Yom ie 
a. — 7 
LOW SPEED Pry 
BIG CAPACITY 


SILO 
FILLER 






Wet leaves cannot wind 
ap on lower roller. Im- 
proved shear cut insures 
clean cutting. 


A World’s Record 


The GEHL will cut and 
throw green corn 45 feet 
high at only 500 R. P. M., 
saving power costs, yet 
filling the highest silo rapid- 





Spring-tension rollers, 
nearness of rollers to 
knives, improved fan 
blade attachment and 
gears running in oil ly, Electric power costsas 


make the GEHL the jow as $1.75 per silo. Gas- 
world’slightest running oline power cut ONE- 
and cleanest cuttingsilo HALF. Don’t buy until 
filler. you have our catalog and 
prices. Write today. 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
426 South Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Barn & Poultry House Scraper 
Serrated Hay Knife 

Post Hole & Well Auger 
Hercules Post Hole Digger 


are tools you will appreciate for 
your barn cleaning, hay and 
straw cutting, and post hole dig- 
ging. Unexcelled for easy work 
and good quality. 




















Barn Scraper 7 x 18 inch blade. 
IWAN Augers made in 3 to 16 
inch sizes. 8 inch most 
popular. Sold by hardware j 
and implement dealers. Ask 
for genuine IWAN tools. 
Write for complete line. 
IWAN BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS 

South Bend, Ind. 


















| from the calf and sell it. 


This and That fer the 
DAIRYMAN 


NE of our South Dakota readers wrote 

recently, complaining about low cream 
prices, and blaming this condition on too 
many cows and a surplus of butter. 

Also comes a letter from R. J. Howat, 
who has analyzed the figures on butter, in 
which he points out that the storage hold- 
ings of butter amount to only 30,000,000 
pounds, or one-fourth of a pound per 
person. 

“If everybody would eat an extra flake 
of butter daily, the surplus would com- 
pletely disappear in twelve days,” says he. 
“Or, if farmers who are selling butterfat 
and eating butter substitute would eat 
their own butter instead, there would be 
no surplus. Regardless of the temporary 
surplus, eating a little more butter would 
be a mighty good thing for most people.” 

As to the statement advanced by the 
South Dakota reader, that there are too 
many dairy cows—well, yes. That is, too 
many poor cows that are making their 
owners no profit, or at most such a small 
profit the margin is wiped out the minute 
cream and milk prices drop or feed prices 
go up. 

One thing not to do in the present situa- 
tion is cut down feed. Even though butter- 
fat or milk is lower in price, cutting down 
feed to lessen costs will undoubtedly lower 
net income. Small feed bills and small 
profits usually go hand in hand. Right 
now liberal feeding of a high-grade ration 
is more important than in times of good 
milk and butterfat prices. 


PITY the poor calf in the 
dairy herd whose owner sells whole milk,” 
G. H. S. writes. “Why?” we ask. Of 
course there is, under these conditions, 
always the temptation to withhold milk 
The way out is 
to use some other form of milk for the 
calf, or a prepared calf meal. 
weeks, the calf can get along on dry feed— 
not just corn and oats, but a complete 


| ration. 


Simple Simon thought by feeding 
A ration low in price, 

His feed bills would be lessened 
And his dairy profits nice. 


Said the cows to Simple Simon: 
“First thing you should heed 

Is not the size of feed bills 

But the profit over feed.” 


After a few 


Rep LADY, the first Jersey | 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line to | 


produce 1,000 pounds of butterfat, is in 
the news again. Although more than 12 


| years old, she has just turned in another 


good record—951 pounds of fat and 17,434 
pounds of milk in 365 days. This is the 
world’s record for Jerseys over 12 years 
old. Red is owned by R. L. Shuford, 
Newton, N. C. 


ECONOMY in dairy rations 
is not the substitution of a cheaper feed 
without causing a decrease in milk flow, 
but the substitution of a better feed that 
will increase production. 

That is to say, feeding up is profitable; 
feeding down is not. Greater income over 
feed comes through more feed, better feed, 
more complete rations, wider variety in 
rations, better preparation of rations. 

“‘No milk, no feed” is not the way to 
dispose of the matter of low production. It 
should be the other way around—‘‘No 
feed, no milk.” Try ‘this on the unprofit- 
able herds and you will shove a lot of the 
non-paying cows into the paying class. 


Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
for instructions or write for 


| 





any engine 
Saves the time of one 
man, because it requires 
only one man to shear 
and run engine. It’s 
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ONE wend quick andeasytosetup; 
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eet eny to use;longlasting. 












10% to 15% 
More Wool 


—about a pound more 
per sheep—is what you 
get using Stewart Shear- 
ing Machines in place of hand 
blades. It’s faster, and wool is 
taken off in better condition. 


Write for Catalog 
Stewart Shearing Machines 
Also Horse and Cow Clippers 

Hand power machines as low as $14.00; electric 

machines at $45.00 up. At your dealer's or 

send $2.00 and have chtened teem here, bal- 
ance on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
6574 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
40 Years Making Quality Products 


ing shearing 
hand piece, two 
combs,four 
cutters. $27.50 
at dealer’s or 
sent C.O.D. 

















’ Raised at 
Less Cost: 


Is Essential In. 

ILK Feeding Dairy Calves 

Don’t feed milk substitutes! Dry 

skim milk can be had everywhere. 

Contains all the protein, minerals, and 

milk sugar of liquid milk, essential to 
growth and vigor. 

Don't feed milk substitutes! Insist on dry skim 

milk and raise better calves. Can be fed as liquid 

by adding water, or dry in grain ration. Also 

excellent for all poultry. Writefor FREE Bulletins 

giving valuable information and rations for cal: es 
and poultry. Address 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


(incorporated) 
160 N. LaSalle St. Room 773 Chicago 


Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instructions. 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
= using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBINE 











TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


pringtield, Mass. 








TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 
Works easliy. Saves time and labor. Grips likea 
vice, stretches tight, can't slip. Easily attached 
and detached. Unequaled for stretching plain, 
twisted, barbed and woven wire. The man 
‘using it can nail wire to post 
without assist- 
ance. 













Many Townsend Stretchers 
have been in use for 25 years without one 
cents repairs. Satisfaction guaranteed. If your dealer hasn't 
it, write direct. F.J. Townsend, Painted Post, N. Y. 


Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Record 
of Invention’”’ form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 874 Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Test SCALES Yearly | 


By R. C. Ashby 


University of Illinois 


MAN told me recently that his scale 
wasn’t weighing right—his 50-pound 


test weight showed only 40 pounds on the | 


beam. Inspection showed a small pebble 
wedged tightly between the edge of the 
scale platform and the coping. This made 
the load weigh lighter. If a heavy load 
were followed by a light load, the pebble 
would tend to hold the platform down, 
thus making the lighter load weigh too 
heavy. 

Which shows how important it is to 
check platform clearance of scales. Twice 
a day is none too often in steady weighing, 
and every time the scale is to be used if 
weighings are infrequent. Beam action 
should be tested frequently. Ice is likely 
to get into the working parts in winter. 
Dirt thrown up by rats may cause trouble. 

Scale pits should be inspected frequently, 
and should be kept clean. One scale user 
says: “I took up the platform and took 
two wagon loads of dirt out of the scale pit 
three years ago. S’pose it oughta be 
cleaned out again; rats make lots o’ muss 
down there.”’ Pits should be deep enough 
to allow ready and easy access to all parts 
of the scale. 

Where much business is done over a 
farm scale, a careful test and thorough 
inspection once a year should prove a good 
investment. Some of the scale manufac- 
turers put out good booklets on the care 
of farm scales. 


A New Method of Diag- 
nosing Hog-Cholera 


Tr is often impossible to make an accurate 
diagnosis of cholera when the outbreak 
is first discovered in the herd, because the 
usual post-mortem symptoms are apt to 
be present in hogs affected with other 
diseases. The only safe way is to inoculate 
healthy animals with materials from the 
suspected animals, and wait several days 
to see whether the disease develops. This 
method takes too much time. 

A new discovery has been made which 
promises to be of great importance in 
detecting the disease at an early stage in 
the herd. Some experimental work done 
by the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research indicates that there are certain 
changes that take place in the cellular 
content of the blood in hogs that are in- 
fected with cholera. In the normal hog, 
there are from 14,000 to 24,000 white 
blood cells per cubic centimeter. In hogs 
infected with cholera, the number of white 
blood cells is practically always decreased 
to 8,000 or less per cubic centimeter. This 
decrease takes place soon after the animal 
has taken up the infection, even appearing 
before the temperature reaction. 

While the method of counting these 
white blood cells is somewhat complicated, 
most veterinarians can be taught to do 
this work satisfactorily at their office or 
laboratory, and some will no doubt find it 
possible to make such tests on the farm or 
wherever the cholera-infected hogs are 
found. A large number of blood counts 
have been made from hogs infected with 
other diseases, but no such characteristic 
reduction has been found to occur with 
the white blood cells from any other in- 


fection. Dr. George H. Conn | 
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The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on docking and 
castrating lambs, care of milking ma- 
chines, feeding dairy cows, or any livestock 
problem which bothers you. 
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pee may favora shotgun during 
the fall hunting season but a 
.22 caliber rifle enables you to 
shoot all year. There’s a variety of 
small running game — there’s all- 
year target shooting to improve 
your aim—there’s the killing of 
pests and vermin and the handiness 
of always having a light rifle on the 
farm. A really good rifle will in- 
crease both your pleasure and your 
accuracy and that, of course, means 
— Winchester — the name that 
stands for “rifle’’ throughout the 
world. Winchester .22 caliber rifles 
are made in nine different models 
—some of them hereillustrated and 

















all described in our booklet—“The 
Game—The Gun—The Ammuni- 
tion’’—mailed FREE at yourrequest. 
Get a Winchester at the start and 
you'll always have the gun you want. 


Shoot Winchester Ammunition in Win- 
chester Guns — they are made for each 

























Amazing Tire 
7 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Commissions Average 


$4.60 Per Sale! 









Doubles 
. : New patented principle doubles 






H 

4 ileage t 

{ eee mileage. Ring of pure live 

j ops ll rubber fits between, casing and 
Punctures ! tube. Tires wear down to last 





ply of fabric. Prevents blow- 
outs. Nails, ete., never reach 
tube. Forget tire trouble. Cut tire 
cost in half. Yellow Cab, Mariand Oil, 
etc., report 20, to 30,000 miles with 
out a puncture. Biggest suto specialty 
in history. Richardson Jina 
w hours. Cobb sold $17,000 first 
year. Unlimited orportunity for quan- 
tity aniee Send name quick for sample 
and wonderful money-making plan. 


COFFLELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 


1133 East Harshman Street Dayton, Ohio 





When answering advertisements say, 
“IT saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 





other. Have you tried Winchester Stayn- 
less Kopperklad Cartridges? They’re not 
only Staynless and keep your rifle barrel 
free from rust and pitting without clean- 
ing, but have grease-free copper-coated 
bullets which are clean to handle and 
which pick up no fluff in your pocket 
and no dirt if dropped upon the ground. 


Dept. J 
WINCHESTER REPEATING 


ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 












Ditc Terracer - Grader 

All stecl ad eatable, reversible. Cuts V 

ioe, fomued Stn tee 
. work of 100 men. 

horses tractor. 10 DAYS FR 


or 
TRIAL. Satisfaction or no sale. 
book and special low price. 

& Grader Cow 


GINE COMPANY '-~ oe, 
+ eee ag A Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. 


8230 Como Ave. 2409 Chestnut St. 140 Cedar St. 
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CALMS 
COUGHS 





The soothing, healing oils of 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 
quickly bring relief to irritated 
throat membranes. In no time 
at all your cough stops—your 
throat feels better! 


For a quiet, restful night, put 
one in your mouth at bedtime. 
Children love the “Candy” taste. 


5 two kinds—S. B. Black 
and the new Menthol 





yg to the Smith Brothers’ broadcast Thursday, 
.» Eastern Time, on WJZ and associated stations. 


Choice Magazine Bargains 


CLUB No. A517) $2.25 CLUB No.A516X) $2.25 
Woman’sHomeCompanion | Value Pictorial Review . . | Value 














Woman's World... .. All For Needlecraft... AllFor 
Good Stories ..... $150 Household Marazine. | $750 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 

CLUB No. A523 - 00 
CLUB No.A528X } $3.50 
Src Rana] Face Bln sn | Hae 
Woman's Bost sega se F a4 sn paella 5, 
— Jenni, 2 yrs. 2 The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 

CLUB No. A532 $4.00 
CLUB No.A513X) $2.50 Your Home........ val 
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New Cross-Bred CORN 


NEW crossed corn, Canada-Leam- 
A ing, bred to mature before the 

early frosts in sections with short 
growing seasons, is announced by the 
Connecticut Experiment Station. The 
new corn is the latest product of Dr. 
Donald F. Jones, who has pioneered in in- 
breeding and crossing corn. 

Canada-Leaming, which ig a first-gen- 
eration hybrid of Canada Yellow flint and 
Leaming dent, fills the need of the north- 
eastern section of the United States for a 
variety which has a large stalk growth 
and heavy grain yield and yet ripens early 
enough to give a good quality of silage in 
short seasons. Farmers have tested it for 
three years and find this to be so. Seed is 
for sale on the market this year for the 
first time. 

The Canada-Leaming germinates quickly 
and is out of the soil and growing vigor- 
ously when its Leaming dent father lags to 
the earth. Within a few days after both 
varieties are up, they are quite different in 
size. Canada-Leaming’s quick start per- 
mits earlier cultivation to get ahead of the 
weeds. Ordinarily, Canada-Leaming ma- 
tures for grain in about 100 to 110 days in 
Southern Connecticut, when it is planted 
late. in May. Often it can be cut and 
shocked before 100 days and will mature 
properly in the crib. 

Every stalk has at least one good ear 
sometimes two or three—and it stands up 


By Dorothy Amrine 


straight, does not blow over easily, is 
highly resistant to disease and grows uni- 
formly with the others over the field. 

Kernels of Canada-Leaming are inter- 
mediate in form between the flint and the 
dent. They are nearer the flint in hardness 
and texture, but they are not so large and 
so are better adapted for feeding whole to 
poultry. The ears are eight to twelve 
inches long and contain twelve rows of 
smooth, round kernels slightly indented. 

In two years’ trials on the experiment- 
station farm, Canada-Leaming yielded 
much more dry shelled grain than any 
variety of flint or dent ripening within 
two weeks of the same time. In another 
test, it gave 3,340 pounds of ear corn in 
comparison with 2,853 pounds of Pride of 
the North, based on an average of six 
plots each. 


[For the fifth consecutive year, hybrid 
seed corn of inbred strains outyielded 
open-pollinated seed in the Iowa corn- 
yield contest last year. In every one of 
the twelve Iowa districts, the hybrid seed 
beat the open-pollinated seed by yields 
ranging from five to fifteen bushels per 
acre. Highest yield per acre in any of the 
twelve districts was 113 bushels. Hybrid 
seed is now on the market.—Editor.| 








Su 


A State / lelos its Farms 


other one-crop and two-crop farmers of 
other sections. The great diversification 
of our farm business here in the East, and 
the fact that a majority of our farmers are 
dairymen, have helped to stabilize eastern 
agriculture and save the situation. 


New York Agriculture Not 
Prosperous Enough 


UT that is not saying that New York 

farmers have entirely escaped the hard 
times. I know by personal experience how 
difficult it is at the end of each year to 
make both ends meet on the farm, even in 
ordinary times. I know it has been prac- 
tically impossible for the average farmer 
to make any substantial profit during the 
past eight or nine years. 

Time and again I have seen potatoes ad- 
vertised on roadside stands for from 50 to 
65 cents a bushel, and other crops at the 
same low prices. Does any one think that 
these producers can get rich at these 
prices? Any one who likes may try paying 
his fertilizer bills out of the proceeds of 
65-cent potatoes. 

In every rural county in New York there 
is a discouragingly large number of farms 
for sale for taxes, and during the past 
decade there has been very little transfer 
of farm real estate, good or bad. This 
condition is now changing for the better, I 
hope. 

Now the farmer is not asking for any 
special favors, but he has a right to expect, 
and even to demand, a square deal and an 
equal opportunity with other citizens. 
Moreover, in our modern social and 
economic life, all business is interdepen- 
dent, and no one great class of our people 
can continue depressed without its eventu- 
ally having a disastrous effect on all the 
rest. 

Of course, all of us who worked for the 
results secured last year realize that only a 
beginning was made. Much more needs 
to be done. It was, however, a mighty 


Continued from 
page 8 


good beginning, and we are proud of it. 

I have asked the commission to continue, 
and we are going to study and work 
further on the job of giving New York 
agriculture a square deal. Let us not 
forget, however, that most of the troubles 
of farmers, as well as those of other people, 
are not federal or even state; they are 
instead local and personal, and must be 
solved by the individual himself. 


Qa) 


Safety in the Air 


Continued from page 16 


lessen this parasite drag than is the air- 
plane. That is, if by streamlining some 
part producing drag in an airplane we 
increase its speed ten miles per hour, a 
similar improvement to the machine will 
result in an increase to the autogiro’s 
speed of about 15 miles per hour. 

So much for the aerodynamic and struc- 
tural safety of the autogiro. There is still 
another important factor in the safety 
equation, which might be called the in- 
duced, or personal factor. The autogiro 
pilot knows that mistakes in judgment 
are much less likely to produce serious 
consequences than is the case with airplane 
flight. Thus he is made more confident, 
and confidence begets skill. 

In the course of a few years, I expect 
that autogiros will be made in quantity. 
And I base this on the prospect that they 
offer us, for introducing the last necessary 
element, which is safety, into air travel. 


=>} 


Want to disinfect seed grain? 

Want to use fertilizer on corn? 

In doubt about rate of seeding? 

Have trouble raising ducks, geese, turkeys? 
Write 

National Service, The Farm Journal 
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MARCH Calendar 


Study the birds. 

Build bird-houses. 

Feed birds regularly. 
Have a note-book handy. 


Keep an accurate record of when spring 
birds arrive. 

Remember berry- and fruit-eating birds do 
not migrate so far as insect-eaters. 


Watch birds that simply pass through your 
neighborhood but nest farther north. 


Make preparations to celebrate The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club Day on April 11. 


Put up bird-houses now. If you don’t 
know how to build them, ask us for “‘Bird- 
Houses You Can Make.” 


Do you know that timid, feeble-winged 
birds such as warblers, wrens, etc., migrate 
at night, while bold, strong-winged birds 
such as robins, blackbirds, etc., migrate 
during the day? Of course there are some 
exceptions. There is a reason. Look it 
up in your bird book. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club will welcome 
complete reports on spring migratory 
birds. In places having the same latitude 
as Philadelphia, watch for early robins, 
bluebirds, purple grackles, song sparrows 
and red-winged blackbirds. Its a big 
thrill to see the first robin or bluebird in 
the spring. 


Here is an answer to the oft-repeated 
question “‘What can I do to prevent men 
and boys from destroying birds, robbing 
bird-nests and shooting at bird-houses?” 
First, tell the offenders what birds are for. 
Try to get these folks to join The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club. If these measures do not 
stop the trouble, tell the guilty ones that 
most all birds are now protected by law 
and if destruction is not stopped at once 
you will call the matter to attention of the 
Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Q====f 


A School= Teacher Says 


AM very well pleased with THE BIRD 

Book, by Charles 
P. Shoffner. I find 
it to be very adapt- 
able to schoolroom 
needs. My pupils are 
very interested when 
the time comes for a 
lesson from it.”” This 
book was especially 
written for Our 
Folks, for bird-lovers 
and teachers. It is 
cloth-bound, has 420 
pages, 150 illustra- 
tions in black and 
white and information which is invaluable 
to all. Price, $2 postpaid. Order it now. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 919,789 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fine Rewards % 


Given to 


irls and Boys 





The Rewards pictured and described below are things that 
can easily be earned, and we guarantee you will be pleased 


with your choice. 


To be entitled to Rewards you must send 


us at least two subscriptions; your own may count as one. 





Rustic Weather Cottage 


Tells What the Weather Will 
Be 8 to 24 Hours in Advance 
This is a combination Thermometer and 
Barometer—a scientifically constructed 
instrument that actually foretells what 
the weather is to be 8 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. You will find it valuable in making 
plans for your work or for holidays. For 
fine weather, Hansel and Gretel come 
out; when it is going to be bad the Old 





Witch comes out. The cute little house 
and the carving , i 
make it ornamental as well as useful. 

Given for $1.00 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 








Large Focusing 
Flashlight 


This is an_ exceptionally high-grade 
flashlight, made by one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers. It throws a beam 
300 feet. Think how useful such a power- 
ful light will be! Besides, it can be made 





to throw a wide floodlight simply by 
twisting the end cap. Comes with two 
full-power batteries, patented long-life 
bulb and all complete ready to use. 

Given for $1.50 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 








Simplex Typewriter 


Write your letters, compositions, stories. 
Print calling cards and business cards, 
letterheads and envelo Make out 
bills, receipts, etc. While this is a small 
machine, it is well built, self-inking and 
prints both letters and figures. You know 


2 _- 
BIDSSSTRSE TITEL 
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how much more business-like a letter 
looks written on a typewriter. If you are 
still in school you will also find it handy. 
Given for $1.25 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





Savage Ovenette 
“Top-of-the Stove Oven” 


A 
Fuel 
Saver, 
Bakes, 
Roasts, 
Toasts 





This Genuine Savage Ovenette on the top 
of your stove will do almost anything a 
good oven' will do and do it better—won- 
derfully convenient to bake potatoes or 
warm up leftover dishes when your regular 
oven is full of baking. It bakes potatoes 
in 30 minutes, the best you ever ate. This 
fuel-saving device is 10 14 inches in diameter 
and consists of Equalizer, Wire Stand, 
Asbestos Mat and Metal Hood. 

Given for $1.25 in subscriptions , if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





Genuine Daisy Repeating Air Rifle 









This well-known repeating Daisy Air Rifle 


has a 350-shot magazine with a special 
patented retainer which keeps the shot from rolling out. 
Lever action, walnut finish Stock, plated one-piece Bar- 
rel od Sides. The adjusted sights front and rear give you a true aim 
and this Daisy Air Rifle which we offer will please any boy and give 
him a lot of worth-while marksmanship practise. 


Given for $2.50 in subscriptions, if your order contains three or more subscriptions. 





HOW TO ORDER Write the names and complete addresses of the sub- 
scribers, the amount paid and years paid for, on any 
writing paper. Send the proper amount of money and tell us the Reward wanted. 


Write plainly. Address all orders to 


Reward Dept., The Farm Journal, 236 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 4 years $1.00; 2 years 50 cents; I year 25 cents 
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All Materials Readi-Cut—Freight Paid 
Buy direct from the big Aladdin Mills at 


wholesale prices. Shipment is made in sealed box 
car—freight prepaid. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Save $200 to $1000 


Aladdin Homesare cut- 
to-fit at the Millon huge 
labor-saving machines, 
instead of on the job, 
where labor and lumber 
waste costs dearly. You save 
thedifference and get the fin- 
est home your money can buy. 


What You Get 


Prices includeall lumber 
readi-cut, millwork, 
windows, ‘doors, inte- 
rior woodwork, hard- 
ware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish, and stains. 


Catalog FREE 


Profusely illustrated. 
Overflowing with inter- 
est. Address nearest 
office oeey ® for your FREE 
copy. No obligation. S« ~ 





6 Rooms *744 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


Join the thousands of 
satisfied Aladdin home own- 
ers—build your home thernod- 
ern Aladdin Readi-Cut way. 









Garages $92 up 


All sizes—attractive de- mow. Ask forCatalog No.7 
signs. Build one yourself ina 


day or twoand save the labor The ALADDIN C0. 


cost. 
Bay City, Mich., Portiand, Ore. 
Summer Cottages, $179 up. Witmington, N.C. 


fe ELECTRICITY 
Uf 













AS T quick! Get out of the small pay 
class forever. Jump into Electricity 
where so many men are earning $60 to 
$100 a week and more. Learn at home in 
spare time with the famous L. L.COOKE 
**Work Sheet and Job Ticket Method.’’ 
Easy, simple, practical—tried and proven 
by hundreds of successful graduates now 
°*$90 a pgs fe making $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 


If Making Less Than $60 A Week 
— Write At Once 
- Get the facts — the proof — about this 


Sut >a- 
ital Ave.. At- eat Electrical Training — the Training 
tate, Ga. a fat has made the *‘Cooke Traine d Man’’ the 


Was making 
be $lba king 
when I esol 


has put hundreds you on Easy 
Street for life. Big. FREI E fila eeiked Book ex 
Ca og all. If making less than $60 a week, 

rite at once for this great book. 
tion - - write at once! 


L. L. COOKE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY 


953, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


No obliga- 





SENG For THis - 


BiG See BOOK 


TRUSS USERS 


Learn how to close the rupture o enin 
= rupture can’t come down. Geta hen 
est of the herbal muscle-tonic 
“Plapao ’, and 48 page illustrated book 
denetins the effective home treatment 
used by satisfied thousands without delay 
from work. Awarded Gold Medal, Rome, 
Grand Prix, Paris, and other proofs of 
merit. You can make this test which 
started many others on the road to better 
health without cost—F REE. Write TO- 
DAY to Plapao Co., 400Stuart Building, 
cam Louis, Missouri. 


Best in the world. 10- year | , 


uarantee, lowest prices. 
ER REE instruction, ask for 
FREE catalog. ATTA, 
SERENELLI&CO., 1014 Blue 
Island reeetog F ,Chicago, lil. | 
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When answering advertisements say, 
*T saw it in The Farm Journal’”’ 
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Whae Farm 


By O. H. Benson 


HE photo shows 29 farm boys of 29 
different rural communities of Minne- 
sota. They attended the state fair at 
Minneapolis in September, 1929, and while 
there they were grouped into troop forma- 
tion, under leadership of B. S. Stanyton. 
They were given preparedness training 
daily during the entire period of the fair. 

After the fair was over, they returned to 
their 29 rural communities as Prepared 
Scouts, ready to hang out their signs and 
give service to the rural community and 
the nation. 

How would you like to be a scout like 
this? Send your name and address to the 
Boy Scouts of America, Lone Scout Divi- 
sion, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
learn still more than I am able to tell in 
this short article about being a Prepared 
Lone Scout. Wideawakes who become 
scouts will be members of the Wideawake 
Tribe, and will still be allowed to use the 
eye & after their signatures. 


Preparedness Program for Boys 
ERE are some outstanding things that 
rural boy scouts can do, and this, of 
course, means farm boys who are members 
of rural troops, members of home patrols, 
lone scouts, and members of county lone 
scout tribes. In fact, all country boys 
should become interested in being pre- 
pared in asimilar way. Of course, it will 
be a lot easier and more fun to get the 
training as a scout. 

1. Co-operate with the county agricul- 
tural agent, state and government 
officials in prevention and control of 
plant diseases and insect 
pests now destroying millions 
of dollars’ worth of food 
products, trees and shrubs 
every year. 

. Help in reforestation pro- 
gram and in planting shade- 
and nut-trees rather than 
destroy them. 

3. Know what, when and how 
to perform and how to 
mobilize in case of acci- 
dents, cyclones, floods, 
tornadoes or drowning. 

4. Co-operate with na- 
tional, state, county 


tb 









Oscar Schieni 


OYS can Do 


Director of Department of Rural 
Scouting, Boy Scouts of America 


and local forces in rural sanitation and 
things related to all rural health prob- 
lems. 

5. Co-operate with school officials in 
beautifying school grounds and build- 
ings, and in every way to make the 
school and the home life of the country- 
side more attractive for rural people. 

6. Co-operate with road officials in beauti- 
fying roadsides by planting trees, vines, 
flowers and remove all rubbish and 
weeds. 

. Co-operate with the family in making 
the dooryard, farmyard and farm 
frontages attractive and of greater 
value in economic and ethical values to 
country people. 


Quah 


Here and There with the 
Visa tile 


HE prize money ($200) won by the 

Danville F. F. A. Chapter in our 1929 
contest has been put into an electric rip 
and cutoff saw for the shop, we are pleased 
to learn from J. W. Hull, advisor to the 
chapter. “It will not only serve the boys 
that helped to win it, but will be of value 
to those enrolled in the classes here for 
years to come,”’ says he. 


~] 


OsCAR SCHIENI, whose 
photo is shown, is a member of the 
Salisbury, Mo., F. F. A. chap- 
ter, which competed in The 
Farm Journal 1929 F. F. A. 
contest. Oscar and Paul Zill- 
man, whose picture was shown 
last month, are the only two 
Missouri boys elected to the 
American Farmer degree. Oscar 
was selected as outstanding 
vocational student in Missouri 
in 1929. He has grown 
90.5 bushels of corn per 
acre. Total value of pro- 
duction from three baby 
beef and three corn proj- 
ects, $1,758.29; total net 





gram of work by April 1, 1930. 





F. F. A. $1,000 CONTEST 


Rules and report blanks now ready for the 1930 F. F. A. contest. 
to $1,000 will be awarded to outstanding local chapters. 
Contest closes October 1, 1930. 


Prizes amounting 
Write for rules, file pro- 
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profit, $904.09. The Salisbury school is 
the only one in the United States to have 
two American Farmer degree boys. 


PHOTO of Nola McCormick, 
Mt. Hope, Kans., winner of second prize 
in The Farm Journal 4-H Leadership 
Contest in 1929, is shown. Nola has so 
many honors there is hardly room to print 





Nola McCormick 


all of them. One of the most recent 
honors is state style-show champion. 


DESIRE to be of service to 
their community is what prompted the 
F. F. A. boys at Moweaqua, IIl., to build 
a large seed-corn tester that would germi- 
nate 3,200 ears at a time. Farmers were 
invited to use this at a cost of one-half 
cent an ear. Nearly 20,000 ears were 
tested. Farmers found, as a result of this 
testing, that hand-picked seed corn was 
superior. 


THE 77,789 Future Farmers 
of America elected a 


Claudia Dubois (16). Beatrice, with 
hardly any previous canning experience, 
preserved 325!4 quarts of fruit and vege- 
tables, 26 quarts of jelly, 10514 quarts of 
pickles. Value, $235. Claudia has a 
record of 1,000 jars canned in four years, 
446 of them in 1929. Poultry, food, 
clothing and gardening are three other 
projects in which Claudia has made 
splendid records. 


A SNAPSHOT of the Faith- 
ful 4-H Club, Shawano, Wis., comes from 


Miss Adala Brersdorf. She says their club | 


song goes like this: 


“The first leaf is Faithful, the second is | 


Cheer, 


The third is our Sewing we all love so dear. | 


No need explaining the one leaf remaining 
Is Courage to last us throughout the 
whole year.” 


The picture of the Shawano club is shown. 


MANY and varied are the 
activities of the F. F. A. boys at Roy, 
N. Mex. For two weeks in early January, 
the boys helped build balconies in the 


high-school gymnasium. One day, during | 


| 
| 


the two weeks, the boys took time off to | 
treat a flock of poultry for lice, scaly leg | 


and worms. The class also prints ‘Farm 
Helps” to be sent out to leading farmers 
every two weeks. And at the P. T. A. 
meetings, the Future Farmer harmonica 
band furnishes music. Hats off to the Roy 
chapter. 

Another enterprising New Mexico group 
is the Tatum F. F. A. The boys here have 
taken it upon themselves to replace broken 
window lights, make screens for the 
gymnasium and agricultural buildings, im- 
prove walks and stiles. One big job the 
boys tackled was rebuilding a house in the 
community that had burned down. 


THAT there is musical and 
dramatic talent a-plenty among the young 
folks is certain. 

In Mississippi, for instance, a 20-piece 
4-H club band from Wayne county fur- 
nished music for the state 4-H Club Con- 





brand-new set of offi- 


cers at their second 
annual convention in 
Kansas City. Every 


one of the new officers 
had won the distinction 
of ‘‘American Farmer,”’ 
the highest degree of 
the F. F. A., during the 
convention. The offi- 
cers are: President, 
Wade Turner, Lilling- 
ton, N. C.; student 
secretary, Paul Zillman, 
Salisbury, Mo.; first 
vice-president, Charles 
Pinkney, Webster, N. 
Y.; second vice-presi- 














dent, Harry Wellhousen, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; 
third vice-president, 
Gray Miley, Plant City, Fla.; fourth vice- 
president, Boyd Waite, Winfield, Kans. 


THE best 4-H bee club 
record in Virginia last year was made by 
Marshall Doak, Fairfax county. Marshall 
started the year with one colony of Station 
bees and part interest in one colony of 
black bees. At the end of the year, he had 
seven colonies of Stations and one of black 
bees. Total receipts for the year, $140.71. 
After taking out expenses and interest, his 
net profit was $94.17. Marshall must 
have kept himself as busy as the bees were. 


JUNIOR and senior state 
canning champions of New Hampshire 
last year were Beatrice Spencer (14) and 


March, 
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The Faithful 4-H Club, Shawano, Wis. 


gress held at the Mississippi A. & M. 
College. The band is known as the 
‘Mississippi Toys.”’ 

“Caesar Syncopators”’ is the name of a 
new organization that functioned in splen- 
did fashion at the 4-H camp in Webster 
county, W. Va. 

Another stunt the Mississippi club- 
members pulled off at the Congress was 
portrayal of the four H’s by tableaux 
based on well known paintings or statues. 
The Head was represented by a club mem- 
ber posed as the Thinker, by Rodin. The 
Heart was represented by a group repro- 
ducing Millet’s Angelus. The Hand was 
represented by another group posing as 
the Gleaners, by Millet. Health was por- 
trayed by another group posed as the 
Discus Thrower, by Myron. 


a GREAT WATCH 


The INGERSOLL 
YANKEE *R© 


ALUE! Value that proves 
itself every moment of 
the day—every day in the 
week —every week in the 
year! That’s the value you 
get from an Ingersoll Yankee. 
Here’s a sturdy watch for an active 
man—a watch that will take hard 
knocks and still go on ticking out 
dependable time as regularly as the 
seasons come around. Unquestion- 
ably the world’s greatest value in 
merchandise. Radiolite, $2.25. 





We service Ingersolls. Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send 
it to our Service Department, Water- 
bury, Conn., for prompt repairing 
or replacement at small cost. 

HIGHER IN CANADA 


PRICES SLIGHTLY 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. 
DIVISION OF WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


New York . San Francisco « Montreal 


INGERSOLL 


Chicago «+ 















ILLUSTRATIONS 
3 


4 ACTUAL SIZE 


JUNIOR 


$3.25 


Remarkable value 
in a small, thin- 
model watch 


Radiolite $4.00 






WRIST 


$3.50 


Ingersoll’s lowest 


priced wrist watch 
Radiolite $4.00 














Quit z4cz JOB 
Make BIG MONEY 


Put on your hat... walk out. Turn your back 
on low pay forever. What is $5 or $6 a day? 
...it’s nothing ... bet you could use a lot 
more. How about $20 to $30 every day? Now 
you're talking and now you can make that and 
more if you take on the K RISS-K ROSS Strop- 
on proposition. This scientific stropper puts a 

een edge on a razor blade in exactly 11 seconds 
ene and every man you demonstrate this to 
will buy in a hurry. Do what thousands of other 
fellows are doing... 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 
Every Year 
Look what C. V. Reitan up in Minnesota says 


-.. “When I can make $60 profit in three hours, 
should have the world by the tail in no time.” 
Don't put it off... fill in the coupon... mail 


it ... get the facts quick ... free. 


Free Razor Offer p.o.5 or ness 


We want fellows that act quick ... that are on 
the job. Because of this we are making a FREE 
RAZOR offer for promptness. Don't delay... 
get your name in now! 
= om oe ow oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee 
| XRISS-KROSS Corp., Dept. C-744 i 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Tell me how I can Make Big Money demonstrat-! 
sing KRISS-K ROSS Stroppers. Send complete de-! 
ome of your selling plan and your FREE RAZOR! 
qOffer. 


No More Spoiled 








“Casaks”’, the 
new patented meat qoverings, 
prevent mold and keep skippers, 
flies and other insects from spoiling 
your meat. Cut to exact shape— 
easy to use—save their cost many 
times over. Long-lasting — use 
them.as many seasons as you 
like. tronciad money-back yer. 
antee protects you. Send $1 for 
trial package of da bam coverings 
OF pay postman on delivery. 


ETTLINGER CASING COMPANY 
1901 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Ma. 


AGENTSWANTED tor every county 


HAM or BACON/ 


















Special proposition- Big Seller-Write 





Allen’s Book of Berries 
tells how. Describes 
best varieties, methods 
and plants. Write today for free copy. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 





SPECIAL OFFER ‘Assorss cciers” 25¢ 
Illustrated catalog of want ta 
GLADTIME GARDENS MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 


Giant Beauties, young plants. Swiss, 30, 
$1.00; 70, $2.00. Frilled, same price. As- 
sorted Giants, 40, $1.00; 100, $2.00. Post- 
paid. Many varieties young flower plants. Write for list. 
CEDAR VALLEY FARMS MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


When answering advertisements say, 
*T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Jame Farm, N lore MONEY 


tained by a reorganization of existing 

farm practises, In a great many in- 
stances. Sometimes the change need 
merely take the form of shifting from one 
local practise to another, or throwing the 
emphasis on a crop or practise that has 
had only minor attention before. 

Here is a certain section in South 
Central Virginia that had been growing 
dark tobacco for a declining market, for 
the milder tobaccos are now in favor. By 
changing the organization of their own 
farms, these farmers increased their earn-— 
ings, on an average, from $773 in 1922 to 
$1,158 in 1927—an increase of nearly 50 
per cent. And these increased earnings 
were made in spite of the fact that tobacco 
prices were only about half as high in 1927 
as in 1922. 

As the soil in this locality is not suitable 
for other types of tobacco, some other 
step was necessary if farming were to con- 
tinue to produce a living. A thorough- 
going farm-organization study produced 
the specific recommendations on which 
these farmers acted, to increase their in- 
comes. The recommended shift was to- 
ward increased livestock and acreage of 
feed crops, and decreased acreage of to- 
bacco. Those who developed a poultry 
flock made the largest profits. 

Sometimes farm earnings are increased 
merely by a better use of resources already 
available on the farm. In the hill section 
of Mississippi, for instance, by introducing 
some livestock, and some other crops that 


[ isinet iy a farm profits can be ob- 
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do not need attention at the same time 
cotton is demanding it, the farm family 
can increase the farm income by more than 
25 per cent. This estimate is based on 
studies made in this area. 

Turn to the Middle West. Here we have 
two farmers who depend upon hogs for 
most of their income. One of them pays 
an average of $50 a year just to have his 
hogs vaccinated against hog-cholera, and 
he has not lost a hog from cholera. The 
neighbor refuses to spend anything for 
vaccination, and he has lost an average of 
nine hogs a year for a considerable period. 
Records covering farm operations of those 
two farmers show that the first farmer 
made $659 more per year, over and above 
his costs of production, than the other. 

In this same section of Indiana, a group 
of farmers has been buying an average per 
farm of 4,900 pounds of feed for swine 
each year. Another group has been buy- 
ing only 600 pounds of supplementary 
feed per farm for swine. That is quite a 
saving in outgo, but the first group of 
farmers, with their well-balanced rations, 
made about $1,000 more income above 
costs, per farm, than did the others. 

In a group of 80-acre farms in Indiana, 
the production costs of the most successful 
farms averaged, during an eight-year period 
of study, $498 more than on the least suc- 
cessful farms, but the value of the prod- 
ucts from the farms was $1,159 more. The 
farms with the highest costs netted $661 
more, above costs of production, than did 
those with lower costs. C. B. Sherman 
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baking roof. There 
were babies every- 
where, except 
where they should 
have been: in their 
mothers’ arms, in peace and comfort. 

I saw a policeman jerk a little kid by 
the arm and shake him, because he had 
stepped off a gravel walk onto the grass. 
Rich men leave money for all sorts of 
things, when they die. I’d like to leave 
grass for every city person to step on and 
roll on if they want, and be happy in. 

I had my shoes shined in a dinky little 
shop. The man had two books lying on a 
bench. He wassstudying a third one, and 
laid it down reluctantly. I learned his 
story. He is an Armenian. He is trans- 
lating Shakespeare into his native tongue. 
“So fellows that can’t speak and write 
both languages, as I do, can read him.” 
Between shines he works out a line or two 
of the Immortal Bard. 

When I got back home, I took down my 
Shakespeare books and read four of them, 


Looking On at LIFE 


Continued from page 9 


all over, before I 
did another thing. 

I stopped in a 
penny arcade the 
last time I was in 
the City. A man was making a living 
playing checkers at ten cents a game. 
He had four boards, and played one after 
the other, with hardly a pause. His four 
customers played individual games, slowly 
and carefully. 

The man never lost a game. He earned 
$1.20 while I-watched. One of the players 
was a young*Chinese boy. None of the 
four was any too clean. But how much 
better than to be in a pool hall. 

I came back home, got out the checker- 
board, bragged how I could have licked the 
man, and my youngest girl jumped three 
of my kings while I was bragging. 

“What shows did you see?” cries the 
whole family when I return. ‘None; this 
is the best show I ever want to see,’’ I say, 
and hand out the candy and socks and 
neckties. 
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common in farm 
bungalows in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
By substituting 
dining alcove for 
the dining-room, it is possible to cut 
down the cost of building several hundred 
dollars. 

The attic is high enough that,it can be 
finished to make extra rooms—playroom 
for children or room for hired man. In 
this particular case, playroom for children. 
The attic will not be too warm in summer 
if properly insulated. 

Kitchen of the farmhouse is plenty big 
enough—and I know how well farm folks 
like big kitchens. Double sink is under 
the windows. One can go from the kitchen 
to bathroom or bedrooms without passing 
through any other room. 

I forgot to say that the old farmhouse, 


| while ‘not very substantial,” furnished 


Two-Generation House 


Continued from page 20 


quite a bit of fram- 
ing material and 
sheathing for the 
new house on the 
farm. The village 
house was built of cement blocks. With 
all new materials, this house could be 
built for—well, somewhere between $5,000 
and $7,000, depending on local prices for 
supplies, labor, etc. If a man dug his own 
basement and poured his own foundation 
of concrete, helped with rough carpentry 
work, the cash outlay could be cut down 
considerably. Your builder can write 
specifications and give estimates. 


[Plans for either the young farmer’s or 
the retired farmer’s house, or both, can be 
had for a small sum. If interested, write 
the House Plan Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., referring to plan No. 
2—E—B.—Editor.| 
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SO Vears Ago 


f Here are some of the 
ee interesting and en- 
uk pons) ftertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 


printed in The 
Farm Journad for 
March, 1880 





“ Cellar walls should be whitewashed in 
March, before they begin to dampen. 


“ It is estimated that 45,000,000 eggs 
are daily consumed in the United States. 
We haven’t counted them. 


“ A subscriber writes, ‘‘A sure cure for 
corns—go barefooted a year or two and 
they will disappear.”’ They will, indeed. 


“ A hen may properly enough sit on a 
nest of rotten eggs, but if a man or boy 
try it there will likely be some improper 
remarks. 

" Very good soft gingerbread—one egg, 
one teacup sour cream, one teacup of 
molasses, one teaspoon of soda, one table- 
spoon ginger; mix thin. 


€ Every dairyman should try and get it 
into his head that it only pays to keep the 
best cows; the poor cows are what knock 
the profit out of the year’s business. 


© Every one should have kitchen sand 
soap at hand; it brightens brass, cleans 
tin, removes finger marks from paint like 
magic, and with it no brush is needed. 


" Red clover is better than alsike. The 
latter has a finer stalk, lodges close to 
the ground, and yields less than our red 
clover. So don’t spend much money 
trying alsike. 

" Sheep fenced with barbed wire, espe- 
cially at seasons when the wool is long, 
at which time they do not feel the sharp 
points, will have their wool torn out, 
more or less, by the barbs. 


{ Some people complain that the signs 
on the front of the Farm Journal office 
are too small, and that we are hard to 
find. But we note that everybody to 
whom we owe bills for paper and printing 
have no trouble to find us. 


* Parents should teach their children to 
gargle their throats, for it may be the 
saving of their lives. It is easier to teach 
them this somewhat difficult and awk- 
ward feat while in health than to attempt 
it when they are prostrated by disease. 


€ In answer to J. E. B., we say that it 
is the practise of good farmers in the 
Middle States to sow plaster on the 
clover mowing field in Apri!; that clover 
seed is sown usually in March, and that 
our advertisers will inform him about the 
*‘Burbank”’ potato. 


€ We have no great professors writing 
for The Farm Journal. None of our guns 
are big guns. Most of those who con- 
tribute are working farmers and busy 
housewives, who write with their sleeves 
rolled up. Our plan may be all wrong, 
but it enables us to get out a paper that 
the practical farmer likes. 

{ Swindlers, it is said, are going about 
the country pretending to be 
taking the census, furnishing 
blanks for farm statistics— 
bushels of grain grown, num- 
ber of cattle raised, acres 
under cultivation, ete.—which the farmer 
is asked to sign, but really for the purpose 
of getting names upon promissory notes, 
which are sold at a discount to whoever 
will buy, the rogue pocketing the proceeds. 
Let no reader of The Farm Journal be 
taken in and done for in this manner. 
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——_ Knife 
GOOD IN EVERY WAY 


Those who love good wholesome reading should avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to secure this Friendly Family Magazine for three whole years along with 
this excellent pocket knife all for $1.00. It is a wonderful offer. 

The Knife has Three Blades and all good ones. Hand forged steel of superior quality, 
tempered and ground to suit the most exacting user. Stag handle, four inches 
lined, German Silver shield and bolsters. Nothin faney, but 

yeculiar shape of the handle affords an excellent grip. It is by long odds the most 


| The 
| popular and satisfactory knife of this kind we have ever seen, 


READ THIS AMAZING PREMIUM OFFER 


Home Circle is the biggest and best family magazine published in 
this section and we want a subscriber in every home, so if you 
s will send us Postoffice Money Order for $1.00 (or a dollar bill) we s 
will enter your subscription for Home Circle for three full YOOrs oe 
and will send you as a premium, postpaid, the ‘‘Stockman’s Choice”’ Knife. This is a great 
knife for Dad or Brother and mighty strong and handy for Mother to have about the house. 
{ Something in Home Circle for every member of the family, old or young. 
Short stories, Gardening, Poultry, Culinary topics, Automobile Department, 
Sewing, Embroidery, Fashions, Patterns, Children’s Department, etc. 
So popular that it already has more than half a million subscribers. 


Home Circle eens "Knife Dept. 26, " Leutoville, Ky. 

Get Into 
ELECTRICITY 
My Amazingly Easy Way 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5.00 raises, in a dull, hopeless job. 
Now—and forever—say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me 


a Stookmens Choice 





long, brass 
thoroughly good in all details. 
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, and up to a week in Electricity. i 3 )- 
ENCE, BOOKS OR LESSONS but by actual work right here in THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS. 


JOBS - PAY - FUTURE 


Don’t worry about a job. Coyne settles the job ques- 
tion for life. After graduation Coyne will give you 
lifetime employment service. Two weeks after 
graduation, Clyde F. Hart got a position at $100 a 
week. Wecan point to hundreds of Coyne men mak- 
ing big pay. You can doas well as these fellows did. 
I don’t care if you don’t know an armature from an 
air brake. You don't need previous experience 
or advanced education here at Coyne. If you are ambi- 
tious and wart to get ahead I'lJ make you a money maker. 


Cc OYN ELECTRICAL 


aN SCHOOL 


Established 1899 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 30-33, Chicago, Ill. 





GET THE FACTS 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into electri- 
city. Fill in and mail coupon today. I'll send you 
my big Free book that tells you the wholestory. It 
tells you how many earn while learning. It gives you real 
—proven beyond all doubt Facts. Mail the coupon today. 











Visit * ee 


TheEAST COAST 
X FLORIDA 





Enjoy our delightful winter climate and 
personally investigate the —_ of 
general farming and dairying in Florida. 
Write for literature. 
Address: 
MODEL LAND CO., Flagler System 
St. Augustine, Florida 








HAUCK WEED BURNERS 


The modern, sure way to kill weeds, Use kerosene— 
burn them green—stalks and seeds. Easy, clean, 
quick, cost half of old methods. Used by suburban 
bomes, road commissioners, parks, country clubs, fruit 
growers, farmers. loes 4 men's work. Free Booklet. 
Hauck Mifg.Co., 111 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 30-33, Chicago, tll. 
Please send me FREE your big catalog and your spe- 
cial offer of extra courses and Railroad Fare. 
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“STERLING! 
H 6) M E for 


Big Special 


Discount 





Here’s a modern 7-room home that you can build yourself 
and save money. Weghip you the lumber cut-to-fit, freight 
paid to your station. Our eimple plans and new system of 
cutting makes it easy for anyone to build a Sterling home. 
No skilled labor necessary. Our customers claim average 
savings of 47% over local builders’ prices. 


Rock-Bottom Prices! 


Our large volume of sales enables us to quote rock 
bottom prices and sell on time payments without 
high interest or financing qparpes. Terms as 

low as $8.10 per month. Send 26c today for 
beautiful Color Book of NEW Sterling Home 
Plans and learn how you can buy a home with 
your rent money. 

INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER 00. 

329 S. Wenona Ave. Bay City, Mich. 






MEN & WOMEN: Connect with fast repeating line 

« Soap, Spices, Extracts, Toilet 
Articles, family remedies. Est. 1293. 100% profit. Small capi- 
tal required. Exclusive territory. Address 


Dept. J, WOLVERINE SOAP CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When answering advertisements, say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Witsert has a heart of gold. 
Will no one tell him what’s the 
matter—why girls turn pale, 
and gracious matrons freeze at his 
approach ? Yes, we will. This has 
gone far enough, Get a new pipe, 
Wilbert, and break it in gently, 
thoughtfully, with Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s favorite smoking mix- 
ture. When the curling wisps of 


its fragrance surround you, every- 


thing will be changed, Wilbert. 
| 





How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


(Hint No. 3) To make your pipe sweet from top 
to heel, smoke a// the pipe load when you break 
itin, or fill the bowl half full the first few times 
so that the heel, and not merely the top, will 
be broken in. Send for our free booklet, “How 
to Take Care of Your Pipe.’’ Brown & William- 
son TobaccoCorporation, Louisville, Kentucky, 


Dept. 160. 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 
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No Miracles—PATIENT—‘“‘So I have to 
take ether, do I? How long will it be 
before I know anything?”’ 
Doctor—‘‘Now, Mr. Simpkins, you 
know you mustn’t expect too much of 


ether.”’ 


Keep the Home Fires Squirming 
BELLA—‘‘That Mrs. Trotter is really 
quite a homemaker.” 
STELLA—‘*‘Homemaker! Why, the 
woman’s been divorced five times.” 
BELLA—“I know. You see she goes 
in for quantity, not quality.” 


Sure Winner—GEORGE—‘‘Swell car. 
Just bought it?” 

JOHN—‘“Nope—got it in a charity 
lottery.” 
GEORGE “Drew the winning number, 
ney? 
JOHN—‘‘Nope. I ran the lottery.” 


Unseen Sentinel—Cop—‘‘Aren’t you 
afraid to leave your raccoon coat there 
in the rumble seat?’’ 
YoutH—‘’S all right, officer: my 
roommate is inside, minding it.’ 
Judge. 


SUPER-MODERN FILLING 
STATION 
ELEC TRAC 


PALKING Co 
SHED No. \49 
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“Be quiet, Oswald! How many 
times have I told you we always stop 
at the station run by the thin little 


man with cross-eyes?”’ 


Coming and Going—BROWN—“They 
say brunettes have sweeter dispositions 
than blondes.” 

GREEN—‘“Don’t you believe it. My 
wife’s been both, and I can’t see any 
difference at all.’ 


The Perfect Husband—BRIDE—“‘Where’s 
the paper plate I put under your pie, 
darling?” 

GrRooM—‘“‘Was that a plate? I thought 
it was the lower crust.” 


A Certain Age—Hi1mM—‘“‘Do you remem- 
ber the boy that used to sit behind you 
at school and pull your pigtails?” 
HER—“Oh, is that who you are?” 
Him—‘“No indeed—that was my 
father.” 


=“ 











That every married woman knows 
one man with a perfect wife 


Plans for Expansion—MrRs. NURICH 
“Mary, you may take Fido out now and 
give him some air.”’ 

MaryY—‘‘Yes, ma’am. And please, 
ma’am, where will I find the service 
station?” 


Aids to Athletes—TImmMs—‘“I  under- 
stand they expect all broad jump and 
high jump records to be broken in the 
sports this spring.” 

BimMs—“Well, with 80 per cent of 
all automobiles in this country, it would 
= queer if something didn’t come out 
of it.” 


Try jit Once— JAKIE—“Vat iss_ the 
meaning of the word ‘hence’?”’ 
ABIE—“‘It iss someding you hold mit 


your girl when you’re in love.” 


Their Needs—TAILOR—“‘Do you want 
this suit with a belt in the back and a 
cuff in the pants?” 

FRESHMAN—‘“‘Do you want a sock in 
the eye? Don’t kid me.” 





| SCOTLAND ON THE AIR 





“Hello, everybody! This is station 
WPOL speaking. The next voice you 
will hear will be Mr. Thrush singing 
i beautiful Scotch ballad, ‘I ce | 








Give You Anything But Love’”’ 





The Ruling Passion—GAFFER SIMPSON 
—‘And ’ow be Lawyer Barnes doin’, 
Doctor?” 

Doctor—‘‘Poor fellow! he’s lying at 
death’s door.” 

GAFFER—‘“There’s grit an’ pluck for 
’ee, to be sure—at death’s door an’ still 
lying!” 


Something Like a Quilt—JUNIOR— 

“Daddy, I want to see the average.” 
PaPpA—‘“What are you talking about? 

This is a poultry farm we’re visiting.” 
JUNIOR—“‘Yes, but I heard the man 
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tell you that the hens lay six eggs a 
week on the average.” 


Safety First—PERCY—‘“‘Do you want 
to marry a one-eyed man?” 
MADGE—‘“Don’t be silly. Why?” 
Percy—“Then let me carry your 
umbrella.” 


No Argument—GEOMETRICUS—‘“‘Let’s 
hear you prove that the square of the 
hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides of this 
triangle.” 

STuDE—“‘Let’s not waste time, Pro- 
fessor. Let’s just admit it.” 


Anatomy up to Date—HE—‘“If you 
took a microscope and looked into a 
dog’s lungs, what would you see?” 
Him—‘“‘Dunno; air, I reckon.” 
HE—‘‘Not at all. You would see the 
seat of his pants.” 


Colonial Exit—JAck—‘‘Well, Tommy, 
how do you like the colonial doorway 
Myrtle’s father has just put on their 
house?” 

TomMy—‘‘Swell! I got a tremendous 
kick out of it.” 


Behind the Times—CUSTOMER— “'I 
want to buy a corn cultivator, please.” 
CLERK—‘‘I’m sorry, sir, but we don’t 
handle them.” 
CUSTOMER—‘“Don’t handle them! Say, 
what kind of a drug store do you call 
this?” 


That Accounts for It—OLD Lapy— 
“Why do you have to beg for a living?” 

TRAMP—‘‘Well, mum, it’s this way, I 
was given a bum start in life. When 
I was a baby they hired a girl to wheel 
me around in a carriage, and I’ve been 
pushed for money ever since.” 


Hairbreadth Escape—JOE—‘‘Who’s that 
behind us?” 
JiM—‘‘F lapper in a red sport roadster.” 
Joe turns violently to right, crashes 
through fence and wraps car around 
tree. “Safe at last,” he mutters, picking 


himself up. 


The Cutting Sex—HE—“I know a lot 
of new tricks. I can imitate any bird 
you mention.” 

SHE—‘Fine! Let’s see you imitate 
the homing pigeon.” 
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_ Make Every 
~ Shot Count 


by shooting 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


Coated 29's 


The accuracy and dependable qualities of 
Western Lubaloy cartridges spell death for 
the sky-bandits! There's nothing like Lub- 
aloy .22's for plugging game and crop-destroy- 
ing hawks, owls, crows and pests of every 
description. Lubaloy .22’sare greaseless. Clean 
to handle. Non-corrosive. They won't rust 
your gun 

The long-range Super-X shotgun load is an- 
other exclusive Western ammunition devel- 
opment. This famous load, the choice of duck, 
goose and turkey hunters everywhere, is a 
sure pest-getter around the farm. Let us send 
you an interesting free leaflet describing Lub- 
aloy .22's. At the same time you will receive 
literature that tells about the advantages of 
Super-X, Xpert and Field shotgun shells and 
Lubaloy cartridges. Dealers everywhere sell 
WesterN—World’s Champion Ammunition. 


WeEsTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
342 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal 
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Thre oaaest ting / saw 171 JOL9 — 


i ; 
by Wur Folks 





AST September, we saw what 
——— to be a chipmunk 
holding an umbrella over its 


Closer examination showed 


head. 


that the chipmunk was nibbling My 
Christmas day, and they left early in the 


a stalk of a large toadstool, held in 
an upright position. This gave 
the appearance of the open um- 
brella over its head. 

Mrs. L. A. S., New York 


In 1929, I saw a girl from a well- 
to-do family starved down to a 


thin, boyish, fashionable figure, life. 
had not been overturned 


and clad in the flimsiest of silk 


garments, with hose so sheer that mas tree was upset. All the toys were 
the veins almost showed through. chewed up and the nuts and candy were 
eaten. The linoleum and rugs were all torn | 


She was on the street on a raw 
winter day selling Christmas seals 
to help fight tuberculosis. 


Mrs. W. C. K., Ohio 





morning. | 
doors were tightly shut. 
home that evening, they heard a sound in | 
the house like a whoopee party, and upon | 
' entering they discovered a whole bunch of | 
fattening hogs had pushed open one of the | 


doors. 


to pieces. 
saw, and was what you might say, ‘‘A Merry 
Christmas for the hogs.”’ 


The Prize Letter 


sister’s family was invited out for 


Naturally, they thought all the 
When they got 


You never saw such a sight in your 
There wasn’t a piece of furniture that | 
even the Christ- | 


It was the worst sight you ever 





Mrs. J. W., Iowa 
| 








One morning when the weather 
was below zero, and the snow was 
falling very rapidly, I saw a man cutting 
the lawn. The snow kept clogging up the 
mower. The man’s wife was busy raking 
trying to keep the snow away. 

L. B., Minnesota 


An old doe would come to our orchard and 
stand straight up on her hind legs and eat 
the ripest apples. 


She and her two fawns 
spent almost 
every night there. 
She disappeared 
during hunting 
season. Evident- 
ly hunters got her. 
Mrs. M.D., Mich. 


I saw a tall cornstalk 
that had two ears of corn 
onit. The large ear was 
removed and an electric- 
light bulb inserted inside 
the husk, which served as 
a shade. The base was 
set in concrete to repre 
sent soil. The wires 
went in through the base 
and up through the stalk 
to the large ear of corn. 
In finishing up this 
lamp, it was given three 
coats of white shellac 


R. F. S., Maryland. 





Here is a sign I saw in a corn patch: “If 
anny man or wommans cows or oxen 
caught in this corn-patch his or hur tail 
will be cut off sutch as the case may bee.” 

J. N. E., Ohio 


There is a bantam hen here that is 25 


years old. This hen stopped laying when 
she was about twelve years of age. She 
now acts as a barometer and weather 
prophet. .If the day is to be clear, 
she will settle herself in the pink 
rambler rosebush that shades one 
side of the porch, but if clouds are 
to rise, to be followed by showers, 
she hies herself to the seclusion of 
the flower pit. Her age has given 
her a certain respect and obedience 
from other birds. L. O. W., Alabama 


I found an orange this year on which 
the colors of the skin were in eight 
sections. The colors alternated 

first yellow, then green. The sec- 


We had an old clock that had not been 
running for some time. When we moved in 
the fall, we put it in the truck and went a 
distance of 100 miles. On arrival at our 
destination, we set up the clock, found that 
it was running and, to our astonishment, 
it was exactly the right time. 

Mrs. E. O. S., Illinois 


Here is an advertisement I saw in the 
paper: ‘“‘My dog got lost last week. His 
colour was about black. His tale cut short 
to my body. If find him keep she. I 
belong to it. Your reward will be in the 
bank. If I still keep me money thar.” 

E. S., West Virginia 


My aunt and I heard what was apparently 
a loud explosion. We went to the door to 
see what had happened and much to our 
surprise we saw her century plant which 
had never bloomed before was celebrating 
its hundredth birthday. It opened with a 
crash and was one of the most beautiful 
flowers that I have ever seen in bloom. 

E. A., Kansas 


We discovered a mouse’s nest behind the 
books on one of my book-shelves, and 
found that it contained 67 white buttons. 
These buttons had been taken from a 
paper sack of buttons containing many 
more. When they had disappeared, I did 
not know what had become of them. The 
torn sack showed how hard the mice had 
worked to drag what was to them an 
enormous burden up over the books and 
then down behind them. Perhaps the 


mice thought the buttons were a new sort 
of breakfast food, or that they would make 
pretty playthings for the baby mice. 

I. F., Iowa 








tions were perfectly divided and one 
could not have drawn it better. 
Mrs. I. J. D., Texas 
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We have raised sweet potatoes for many years, but this 
year we raised one that looked exactly like two ducks looking 
at each other. 


W.V., Nebraska 





We all know birds nest in peculiar places, but this 
year I found a bird's nest in the seat of a sulky plow 
in a machine-shed. The bird raised its brood, yet it 
is a wonder how it escaped death from the cats on the 


farm. E. E. V., S. Dak. 


I saw a stalk of dandelion in full bloom in 
the fork of a maple tree about twelve feet 
above the ground. A.J. B., Pennsylvania 


A man in an open car called to a man on 
a porch and asked him to come and help, 
as he had a bit of trouble. The gentleman 
went out and saw in the car a box with 
slats nailed on the top. One slat was 
loose. The man in the car said he bought 
a shote some distance back and put it in 
the box, but it rooted off one of the slats, 
jumped out and was over in the field. 
Would the man from the house help him 
catch it? The gentleman helped the 
stranger catch the pig, then went in the 
house and got a 
hammer and some 
nails and nailed 
the slat on. The 
stranger offered 
to pay the gen- 
tleman, but he 
said, “‘No, you 
are perfectly wel- 
come.” In the 
morning the gen- 
tleman found he 
had helped the 
stranger catch 
his own pig. 

Mrs.N.S., N.Y. 





On April 7 we had a hail- 
storm. Some of the hail- 
stones weighed as much as 
a quarter of a pound. The 
stones varied in size and 
shape. Some were the 
size of peas, bul every one 
frozen like a ball. The 
ground was _ practically 
white. Naturally the hail- 
stones damaged many 
buildings and even left 
holes in the ground where 


they fell. M.G., N.Y. 


We wish to thank 
all who so kindly 
sent in Odd Men- 
tion items. There 
were many arti- 
cles about freak- 
ish animals—so 
many that it was 
impossible to use any of them, as there 
were many duplicates. This contest 
shows that Our Folks have their eyes 
open, not only to the beautiful things in 
life, but also to the odd and unusual. 

The Odd Mention Editor. 


Varro’s advice to the Romans about plant- 
ing wet ground with cuttings of poplars is 
as applicable today as it was 2,000 years 
ago, because the farm woodlot will bring 
good returns from such lands that would 


otherwise be waste or poorly utilized. 
GC. A. P. 


Believe it or not, if a rocking-chair moves 
about while you are rocking, you are going 
to have a caller. 
Girl from the city: ‘‘What is that plant 
called?” 

Farmer: ‘That’s a milkweed.” 

Girl (knowingly): ‘Aw, you can’t kid 
me. We get milk from coconuts.” 


Did you ever notice the effect of frost 
upon different products? Under the same 
influence eggs will burst, apples contract 
and potatoes turn black. Continuing the 
subject further, most of our noses turn red 
on a frosty morning. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
































TO BE OVERLOOKED 


TOO VITAL 
TODAY'S NEED FOR FENCE 


rf 


| a 











Zinc Insulated Fences 
in the following Brands: 
American, Royal, 
Anthony, Monitor, 
National, Prairie 
and U. S. 





Your farm is similar in many respects to a large manufacturing concern. Just as the 
management of a factory must plan floor space and machinery so as to secure the great- 
est possible production—you, also, must plan to secure the most yield per acre. Only 
through the use of good fences, permanent and temporary, can this be accomplished 


Zine {nsulated 


TRADE MAAK 


Yates 


Tcday—take pencil and paper and plan fence lines that will secure 
for you the utmost value from every bit of your land—consider, 
among other things, the proper rotation of crops, the control of 
live-stock and the hogging down of corn. 








Then— give equal attention to the choice of fence that will best 
meet your needs. Investigation will convince you that American 
Steel & Wire Company Zinc Insulated Fences offer the utmost in 
detlar for dollar value. Sturdily constructed of the finest material 
and covered with a heavy uniform coat of zinc, they will give longest 
life and resist corrosion to the utmost. 

Near you is one of our dealers. His store is Fence Headquarters 
and he will render every assistance in helping you select the type of 
fence that you need. He also carries either the Banner or Ideal 
U-shape Steel Posts. Also ask him about the new National Expand- 
ing Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 


Other Sales Offices: Atianta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati_Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Kansas City 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Pailadelphia Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St. Louis Worcester 
Pacific Coast Distributors: U. §. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
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Sometimes when we speak of 
“success in baking’? we mean 
merely avoiding failures. That’s 
an important matter, certainly. 
It’s so important that Pillsbury 
spends thousands of dollars testing 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour—testing it 
by daily baking, by every scientific 
method known, to make sure that 
every sack is just like every other 
sack—that it will work perfectly 
for any baking purpose, bread, 
biscuits or pastry. 


But there’s another kind of baking 
success which is more than a 
matter of dodging failures. It is 
an achievement—perfect flavor, 
that small but all-important 
improvement in taste which is the 
mark of real success in baking. 
Women whose foods have this 
delicately richer flavor have 
learned to follow one important 
rule. They select ingredients with 
greatest care (flavorings, shortening, 


Pillebury’s 





Exactly what do we mean by 
“success in baking’ 


etc.)—and they use a flour that is 
rich as well as dependable— 
Pillsbury’s Best. Pillsbury baking 
chemists have discovered one 
secret of finer flavor. They have 
found that there are certain 
blends of wheat which make a 
richer flour—and that foods baked 
with this richer flour have a better 
flavor. Pillsbury’s Best Flour is 
milled only from this carefully 
selected, plump, full-flavored 
wheat. It gives you double value 
—dependability, plus better flavor. 


Isn’t it worthwhile to have this 
double quality? To know that 
your flour will never cause a 
baking failure—and more than 
that, to know that all your foods 
will have that delicately richer 
flavor that is the mark of finest 
baking? Simply be sure to get 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour—all good 
grocers have it. Ask for it by 
name—for better flavor and more 
certain success in all your baking. 
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Bread 
Siecuits 
Pastry 






ORANGE SHORTCAKE 
2% cups Pillsbury’s 1 tablespoon 
Best Flour sugar 
4 teaspoons Y% cup 
baking powder shortening 


l4 teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 


Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar. Work in the 
shortening with the tips of the 
fingers. When flaky add the milk 
gradually, mixing with a knife until 
a soft dough is formed. Turn out 
and transfer dough to twc oiled 
square layer cake pans and pat down 
even. Bake in a very hot oven 
(450° F.) for twenty-five minutes. 
Put together with sugared orange 
sections. Cover with sweetened 
whipped cream and garnish with 
orange sections. 


Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen, Presidentof the 
National Radio Home- Makers’ Club. 
Hear Mrs. Allen every Wednesday 
morning over the Columbia chain; 
10:00 a. m Eastern Standard Time. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 

Pancake Flour, Wheat Bran, Farina, 

Cake Flour, Rye, Whole Wheat and 
Durum Flours 


Flour 


milled for richer Flavor in breads, biscuils , pastry 








